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The written word cannot by itself give much help 
in argument nor adequately express the truth. What 
is clearer and more satisfactory is first the argu- 
ment about justice and goodness and beauty that 
goes on in a man’s own mind and secondly the 
argument successfully planted as its offspring in 
the souls of others. 

Summary of Plato’s Phaedrus, 376-8. 



PREFACE 

The title I have chosen is intended to indicate that I would 
claim better qualifications for reporting the way in which 
intelligent peoples’ minds work and progress upon these 
topics than for establishing any novel conclusions. I would 
not claim particularly wide reading in the subject, but I have 
probably had as good opportunities as any man for serious 
discussion with both novices and experts. For nearly fifty 
years, most of the time as an Oxford tutor, I have spent some 
twelve hours weekly each term in discussing moral, political, 
and aesthetic philosophy with pupils and with colleagues 
either singly or in very small groups. This gives in round 
numbers nearly 15,000 hours of opportunity for inass 
observation of Ethical and Political Thinking. 

My special gratitude is to my old tutor and friend Profes- 
sor Prichard and to the late Mr. H. B. Joseph for our many 
conversations. Three former pupils. Professor Raphael of 
Otago University, Mr. J. L. Evans, lecturer of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and Mr. D. Rees of Merton, my assistant 
at Aberdeen University, have given me valuable criticism of 
this book. In reading, apart from the well-known classics on 
the subject, I think I owe most to Richard Price’s Review of 
the Principal Questions and Difficulties in Morals (a title whose 
characteristic clumsiness has perhaps prevented deserved 
popularity, but which would well fit the present work) and to 
Dr. Rashdall’s The Theory of Good and Evil. 

E. F. C. 

1947 



ANALYSIS 

Part I 

ETHICAL THINKING 

I. AIMS AND METHODS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

1. The achievements of many sciences are unexpected. 

2. Hopes that moral philosophy would demonstrate what our 

duties are in detail were vain ; 

3. As was the hope that it would demonstrate the reality of duty, 

4. Distinction of obligations from duty. The strongest present 

obligation is a duty. 

5. Ambiguity of the question: ‘Why ought I?’ 

6. Moral philosophy assists clearness in thinking and talking 

about conduct, 

7. Mainly by distinguishing different senses of ambiguous terms. 

8. Since it cannot demonstrate duties, 

9. Its influence in practice is only indirect or negative, by criticism 

of false theories which might pervert judgement; 

10. E.g. Hedonistic theories may have made some men more 
selfish, 

II. Utilitarian theories may have made them less just, 

13 . Determinist theories less morally energetic. 

13. All men are more or less prejudiced by popular theories, habits, 

and conventions, which philosophy may dispel. 

14. Moral philosophy distinguishes between ethical and non- 

ethical meanings of ‘good’ and ‘ought’, and between various 
ethical applications of these words. 

15. Grounds of definitions and distinctions. 

16. Have the acts we ought to do any other common relation or 

character by which they might be definable ? 

17. The corresponding question has been asked about beautiful 

things. 

18. We may discover the ground of some types of obligation but 

perhaps not the same for all types. 
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II. THE GROUND OE ORLIGATION 

1. Do our obligationa depend on the actual aituatiou and consc- 

queneia (ubjirtivc view), or on our helielH about these 
(subjective view), or on our moral estimate of what the 
supposeil situation demand.s (putative view) ? 

2. Language suppoits all these views, but only one can be true in 

the same sense of obligation. Yet the senses seem the same. 

3. Since the three usage.s are eipially common they have equal 

claim.s to be calleil correct. Which should be adopted on 
reflection? Arguments (i) for the putative view. Only on 
tliis view can a man ever know his duty since he is not 
liiiatoricnUy, scientifically, or morally infallible, (ii) Sup- 
porters of the subjective view (a) urge tliis last argument 
against the objective view, not seeing that it also applies 
to their own; (h) point out that the putative vietv seems to 
imply that whatever a man thinks his duty is his duty, 
(iii) Supporters of the objective view urge (a) that only on 
this view can dutic.s and rights or obligations and claims be 
correlative, (b) that if a man’s real duty depended on his 
beliefs ho coukl have no obligation to leeonsider them. 
Attempts to evade these diHiculties. 

4. Ground common to all these views ; we assume a situation and 

our capacity for affecting it, and our duty to do so. Reflection 
and oxperionco show tlieae iissumiitions uncertain. 

5. On the objective view a man might sometimes know an obliga- 

tion but never a duty. He ‘ought’ to leeonsider his beliefs 
about his objective duty in a sense analogous to that in which 
he ‘ought’ to take the probable means to any end. It must be 
possible for liim to do liis objective duty, hut he is only 
responsible for trying to do it. 

6. Wo can know that such-and-such a situation involves such-and- 

such an obligation and therefore that there are objective 
obligationa. 

7. Relations of ‘objective’ and ‘subjective’ duties. 

8. An objective obligation must be to do something we could if 

wo tried. 

9. Legal application of these distinctions. 

10. Approbation is only deserved by fulfilling putative duties; 

1 1 . And only when they are done because they arc putative duties ; 

12. And perhaps only when meritorious because difficult. 
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IX 


III. NON-MORAL THEORIES OF CONDUCT 

I. It has been held that moral judgements either (a) assert nothing 
or (b) assert somebody’s like or dislike for certain acts and 
characters. 

3. There is no contradiction between 'Tliis act was wrong’ and 
‘This act was popular’ or 'I am proud of this act’, so (b) must 
be false. Either therefore (a) is true or 'This act was wrong’ 
asserts what it is generally meant and understood to assert. 

3. The motive for suggesting that it asserts nothing is the doubt 

whether there really are obh’gations or can be known to be, 
since they are not verifiable in sense-experience or introspec- 
tion 

4. Nor are many self-evident truths, which yet differ from un- 

questioned assumptions in being indubitable. 

5. That there are obligadons and that some things are good are 

truths of this kind. 

6. Most who have denied the reality of obligations have been 

Psychological Hedonists, though some of these have thought 
obligations real. 

7. The desire for my happiness upon the whole presupposes other 

desires which may conflict with and overcome it 

8. The doctrine gniiw nothing by substituting ‘My own good’ 

for 'my happiness’, 

9. ‘Good’ preceded by a possessive or followed by a dative means 

advantageous; good absolutely means something different; 
but the two meanings are confused. 

IV. CRUDE MORAL THEORIES 

A. EGOISTIC HEDONISM 

I . The crudest tlieory which allows of conflict and choice between 
desire and duty is egoistic hedonism. 

3. If a man believed he had no other duty than to make himself 
happy, then not to torture others when ho thought it would 
do BO would cause him remorse. 

3. The formula of solf-realisation only differs from this in vague- 

ness. 

4, Some have confined themselves to maintaining that ‘duty and 

interest coincide’. But (a) if the alleged maximum happiness 

aa 
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is in the nntuie of reward, it must be for doing our putative 
duty. 

5. (i) The arguments for a supernatural reward must be theological 

or metaphysical, not purely moinl. 

6. (ii) The natural rewnid or punishment ot conscience is not 

always greater than the pains ot moral action or the pleasures 
of immoral. 

7. (It) If, however, it be meant that the maximum happiness ensues 

from tlic doing of objective duty, for this theie can be no 
empirical evidence. 

On cither view (o) or (6) we should be relieved of any obliga- 
tion to equate men’s happiness with merit; on view (a) it 
would be unnecessary, on (/i) impossible. 

8. The formula that a man’s duty is what he 'necessarily and 

freely must do’ 

9. Or what he would necessanly do if he ‘reflected’. 

Both these by confusing the moral and causal senses of ‘must’ 
seem to imply that we have no real obligations but only 
compelling impulses. 

11. HEDONISTIC UTILITAHIANISM 

10. UlUitariatts who accepted happiness ns the only good thing 

came to see that one man's happiness must be as good as 
another’s with the conclusion that our one duty is to increase 
general happiness. 

11. They often confused tin's doctrine with psychological hedonism, 

perhaps owing to the Imsscz-Jairo philasopliy of history, 

13 . But pure utilitarianism recognizes an obligation ns distinct 
from interest and, though only one, n very importimt one. 

13. Criticisins of the tiieory; (i) Pleasures cannot he weighed or 

measured. But since they can be compared, this argument 
is invalid and only considerable aa being allied with economic 
doctrines. 

14. I may be pretty sure which of two acts will give me greater 

pleasure, and sure enough which will give more to othein, 

15. Any theory which precluded the possibility of moral doubt 

would be false. 

16. (ii) The fatal objection is that utilitarians have no place for 

the obligation of just distribution. Tliis they showed by 
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qualifying happiness as that ‘of die greatest number, every 
one to count for one’ which was either otiose or inconsistent. 

17. (ill) They also showed uneasiness by inconsistently considering 

the ‘quality’, i.e. the goodness of pleasures as well os tlieir 
quantity. 

18. (iv) They attempted to bung promise-keeping under the 

thcoiy, when not directly felicific, as indirectly conducive to 
general confidence. 

But this only applies where the default would be public. 

19. (v) The utilitarian view of punishment must be purely pre- 

ventive. This purpose would be fulfilled by a well-framed 
charge and punishment of an innocent man. 

Utilitarianism forgets nghta. 

C. AOATHISTIC UTILITARIANISM 

20. Odrer utilitarians, recognizing other good things dian pleasure, 

thought die only duty was to do the optimtfic act, one im- 
proving radier dian beneficent. They usually allow affection, 
aesthetic experience and knowledge, besides pleasure, to be 
good. But also morality itself. 

31. But morality, diough eininendy good, is not a result but a 
character of conscientious acdon. So die optimising act 
must be distinguished, and may differ, from the optimific 
one. Here utilitarianism breaks down, since it cannot be 
supposed that the goodness of doing an act because thought 
a duty is the ground of its being thought u duty. 

22. It is not our only duty to increase goodnesa. 

V. PUNISHMENT AND REWARD 

1. Rewards and punishment depend on merits in the past, not 

wholly upon good results in the future. Is tliere a direct 
obligation to inflict pain for guilt or only a conditional claim 
upon us? 

The hedonistic utilitarian would always and only inflict pain to 
produce greater pleasure, c.g. by prevention. 

2. The agathistic might claim that the bad man pained is better, 

i.e. reformed, and could add this improvement to the pre- 
ventive good results. 

3. Retribution is not vengeance. It seems demanded by guilt. 

4. Difficulty of assessing guilt, 

5. And of equating it wltli pain. 
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5. Punishment, remorse, forgiveness. 

7. Analogy of rewards and punishments. 

8. If punishment is a duty what is the cnneliitive light? 

VI. NATURAL RIGHTS 

1. If eveiy man has always definite natuial rights, how do they 

depend on the situation, and who has the correlative iluties ? 

2. Neither rights nor duties can he conventional or lahricateil 

and cannot depend on being recognixed or implementetl. 

3. ‘Egoistic hedonism’ and 'self-realization’ can allow no lights 

and Udlitarianism none piopcr to individuals 
Lists of ‘inalienable’ rights would deny their ilependence on 
the situation. They may well conllict or he unrealizable. 
It is claims that are natural. 

4. Man’s natural right that all his claims should be equitably 

considered allows his other natural claims to depend on 
the situation, especially upon needs, capacities, and deserts. 

5. Equality of consideration means that only morally relovnnt 

circumstances should be weighed. 

6. The result of weighing may he that a man has no further claims 

or that they are all overriilden, 

VII. TYPES OF GOODS 

1. Morality is eminently but not incomparably good, 

2. Virtuous dispositions are ethically good. Charity i.s the greatest, 

3. The aesthetic experience is giwd. 

4. Only some knowledge is good ; perhaps rather reason. 

5. Other virtues: temperance and determination} 

VIII. PLEASURE 

1. Is pleasure ns such good? 

2. The ‘problem of pain’. 

3. Wo feel some obligations to promote pleasure, yet some 

pleasures are bad. 

4. Yet ‘innocent’ pleasures, not depending on activities otherwise 

good, seem good. 

5. It seems wrong to hurt people and right to please tliem though 

they remahi passive. 
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6. Instances of good pleasure. 

7. Pleasure and knowledge, then, are doubtfully good ; our obliga- 

tion to give either may not depend on its goodness. 

IX. TYPES OF OBLIGATION 

1. Beneficence or improvement was explicitly and justice coverdy 

recognized by utilitarians as obligatory. 

2. If pleasure is not good but we have some obligations to produce 

it, we have at least three types of obligation. 

A. JUSTICE 

a. Distributive 

3. The obligation to distributive justice corresponds to the 

natural right of equal consideration 

4. When the equalization of benefits would make them all incon- 

siderable the obligation vanishes. 

b. Retributive 

(i) Moral Retribution 

5. Retributive justice is retrospective. It is, however, often 

difficult to distinguish from distributive, and sometimes 
from improvement. But improvement is not due in propor- 
tion to merit, and tlic equalization of happiness to goodness 
may conflict with the increase of happiness 

(ii) Debts 

6. Debts are the most distinct of our obligations; they can be 

exactly fulfilled. 

7. Veracity may be classed as the fidfilment of an implied under- 

taking. The man who says 'I promise’ never so far lies, but 
he may perhaps lie about what he promises or about his 
intention. 

8. Degrees of indebtedness. 

(iii) Restitution 

9. Is there a stronger obligation to return uncovenanted benefits 

when this was expected ? We should benefit those who love 
us, and even more clearly recompense those we have injured. 
Obligations of parents and children. 

B. IMPROVEMENT 

10, We can render men more virtuous though not more moral, and 
can do as much for ourselves. 
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C. llENIiiaCENCI! 

11. Those who cull pleasure noo<-l >'«tl Pi'*" the ohligatinna 

to promote one untl spare the other under impiovement. 

D. OTura ouligations? 

12. (i) Non-intetfi'n'nn' may eonfik't with heiiefieenee or improve- 

ment; it conesponds to the claim lor liherly. Hut constraint 
is a source of unhappiness. 

13. (ii) Playin/; tJic i^aiiw, i.e. the ohiipation to do something which 

would have good results or fulhl some claim if others co- 
operated. 

14. Moral dccision.s a gamble. 

15. Inadequacy of all such cluasilicutions for theory. They may 

be useful. 

X. PRUDENCE 

I. Besides obligations to improve ourselves and others and to 
benefit others, have we any to benefit ourselves ? 
a, Common language implies an obligation to puraue our happi- 
ness upon the whole rather than to follow hnpulse. 

We seem to feel remorse when we have not done so, and 
perhaps some for sacrificing a great happiness of our own to 
a trifling pleasure of others. 

3. Works of auperarogiition seem to bo either prodiict.s of good 

dispositions (in wltieh case the agent does not sacrifice his 
happiness) or productive of them (in which case they might 
be obligations). 

4. They might then be duties of self-improvement. 

XI. RELATION OF GOODNESS AND OBLIGATION TO 
DESIRE AND CHOICE 

1. The goodness of things, being an inlnnsio quality, does not 

depend on their being desired or enjoyed. 

(i) EXISTUNCE OF GOODS 

2. The thought that something is good seems to arouse some 

doairo for its existence, 

3. Witli tlie possible exception of conscientious action. 
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4. The painfulness of a conscientious action seems to make it 

better but less desirable ; it also lessens the goodness which 
consists in the proportionment of happiness to desert. 

(ii) CONTEMPLATION OF GOODS 

5. We can desire the existence of good tilings, but only tlio 

contemplation of that existence can satisfy us. We generally 
desire to contemplate the existence of anything, good or not, 
whose existence we desire. 

If die contempladon of things we think good were desired 
because of its own goodness, we should desire it as much m 
odiers as in ourselves, since it would be equally good. 

(lii) POSSESSION OF GOODS 

6. Or can we specially desire (because of their goodness) that 

good states or activities should occur in our own hves though 
they would be a.s good in another’s? This seems self-con- 
tradictory if good is a non-relational quality. When good 
activities are also pleasant we desire to enjoy them. 

7 The eminently good activity of conscientious action may be 
painful. So fur, it could only be desired to exist, if at all, 
in all men equally. 

8. If it were .specially desiieil for oneself that must be because 

of some indirect pleasuie in it, such as pride. 

9. We have some desire that conscientious actions should occur, 

because good ; and we can only bring them about in ourselves, 
We often desire something incompatible more 

10. If I think I have a duty I may go on to tliiiik that to do it for 

that reason would be good, and dc.sire that this good should 
occur. But ii I were to do it simply from this desire I should 
not be doing it solely because I thought it my duty and it 
would not have t/iot goodness. The purely conscientious 
act would only be done either without reflection on its good- 
ne-ss, or when the desire aroused hy such reflection were not 
so strong as one incompatible 

11. Tlua difficulty has led to the view that because we think It 

optimizing we always tliink it our duty to do the optimizing 
act. If we do not think it optimific we should not think it 
optimizing unless wo already thought of it as done because 
wo already thought it a duty. 

An act optimizing because it is a moral act need not be for my 
good though done by me. 
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XII. FREEDOM 
1. Arguments for dctcmiinism ; (a) the axiom of univcisal causa- 
tion, (h) the empirical fact that we predict with some confi- 
dence the behaviour of individuals and groups. 

Arguments for freedom: (ft) ‘ought implies can’, (b) the intro- 
spective conviction of freedom. 

All events except actions (i.e. choices) are caused. Or are 
actions not to be called events? Or are they events caused 
by desires? All desires and beliefs lue caused. 

3. If the behaviour of electrons could bo proved to be undeter- 
mined, we mu.st suppose either that it occurs by ‘chance’ 
or is tlic behaviour of moral beings. 

3. Many so-called choices, viz. all where there is no thought of 

obligation, arc determined by desire. I then only ‘feel free’ 
because I am doing what I want, 

Determinists hold that I must do my putative duty if I desire to 
do it more than anydiing incompatible, and only tlien cun I do 
it. I never could have chosen otherwise than I did. Approval 
becomes a kind of liking, lemorse a kind of shiune for a defect. 

4. If I wore convinced that my choice on any occasion was 

detonninod I should cease to tliink I then had any duty. 

5. Wo may bo unable to choose to do a duly il we neither think 

it a duty nor tlesire to do the act. 

6. Wo are not free to choose to fulfil our objective obligations or 

duties, only our putative dutie.s. 

7. Wliy should not that curiosity, a rational being, lie also free ? 

Is tliis less intolligihlo than causality? 

8. A man's desires and moral beliefs being determined, the alterna- 

tives (if any) between tohich he can freely choose are in theory 
predictable. 

9. Can we form a habit of choosing rightly or wrongly ? How can 

some free choices be ‘more difficult’ ? 
to. The detorminist argument from averages. In theory tve could 
know how many people each year will want to do x and will 
tltink it ponnissiblc; also how many will want not to, and 
tltink this permissible. Only the remainder would be free 
and unpredictable by an omniscient actuary. 

1 1 . Free choice hasatrictly no ‘motive’, but rnthcralternative grounds. 

XIII. SUMMARY 
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Part II 

POLITICAL THINKING 
XrV. MORALS AND POLITICS 

(i) TUB GROUNIl OB ALLHOrANCE 

I. Political theory is a branch or application of mornl theory. The 
rulers and those who appoint or ijifluence tlicm have obliga- 
tions 

3. Whether we ought to obey the laws and what laws we ought to 
make depend on our obligations to our fellow men, those of 
justice, beneficence, and improvement. 

3. Pohtical obligation has aometinies been otherwise grounded: 

(a) on the General Will, an entity distinct from any number 
of pnvate wills, which makes for what is good; 

4. (b) by utilitarians, on beneficence alone; 

5. (c) by others, solely on the justice of contract-keeping. This 

might conceivably cover the duties of obedience, but not 
those of legislation. The contract tlieory is unhistorical. 

6. Its upholders have to resort to a tacit contract, entered into by 

residence or, in democracies, by voting. But citizenship is 
not voluntary. 

7. Obligations both of obedience and of good government look 

mainly to the future. It ie to the future that rulers and 
candidates appeal. 

8. Individual bad laws should often be obeyed if they are part of 

a good system, or of any system better than anarcliy. 

9. The political benefits we have received were mostly from our 

predecessors ; diosc we can confer are mainly to posterity. 

(ii) THE IDEAL STATE 

10. The best state pursues justice, beneficence, and improvement 

most effectively. Is there ground for thinking democracy 
moat likely to do tliis? Democracy means mgjority rule, 
wliich may be disinterested or selfish like any other. 

11. Government should be by the best and wisest. But there is 

no way of discovering them or of keeping tliem wise and good 
when in absolute power. 
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13. Election of roprcscntiitivea i.s the Ictist improbable device for 
discoverintt an nrislotnicy by trial and error anil for keeping 
it fjound by enticism. A majority may contain all or most of 
the wise, 

13. Democracy (a) is .'iiiited to huge communities, (/;) lends to 

replace violence by iiersuusion, aiul (f) encouiages aclt- 
criticisrn aiul tolerance. 

14. Democracy is a giaid device foi pieventing oppres.sion; but it 

depends on freedom of speech and intelligence. 

15. Apart from the probable eflccts, has cvei y inim a claim to .share 

in government? 

XV. THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

(i) EQUALITY 

t. Dcniocmcy is Likely to be beneficent and still more likely to be 
just, 1.0. to secure to the governeil individuals (i.e. to the 
minority) their rights. 

3. Every man has an equal right to hin'c his claim to liberty, 
possessions, improvement, and the means of happiness 
considered. Perhaps he always has a right to fice speech. 

3. Equality is a right, to be defined by the situation, i.e. by need, 

desert, and use. 

4. All rational beings arc equally capable of morality, and to a less 

degree, of other goods, 

5. Equality is utilitarian also. 

(ii) LIDEHl'A' 

6. Mon only have a right to rqiitil liberty, liberty being the power 

to do, and so far as possible to get, what they would choose. 

7. Liberty, when tlie word is not qualified, meima t/ic paiucr of 

(Imig what onu would choose, umiffectcd by the coercion or 
intimidation of otliei persons. It has nothing to do with moral 
freedom of choice. It is not legal freedom, i.e. the power 
of doing what the law allows. 

8. Nor is it merely freedom from legal restraint, but freedom from 

all restraint by other persons. 

9. Nor is it merely the power of doing what we ought. All laws 

restrict liberty, very often nghtly. 
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10. The solitary is most free and may be very unhappy; the 

manacled man is least free and must be very unhappy. 

11, Justification of the above definition. 

I a. There are other claims which may conflict with any claim to 
liberty besides other people’s claims to it. 

Liberty is favoured but not necessitated by ‘political liberty’, 
i.e. franchise, ‘Legal hberty’ may be slight liberty for all 
and little or none for some. 

13. Liberty more defensible on grounds of justice dian on grounds 

of utility. 

14. Freedom of speech. 

(ili) PROPEHTY 

15. Property is the physical things a man has the right to use. 

Nothing is a man’s absolute property in tlie moral sense 
(nor even in tlie legal sense) of ‘rights’. 

16. Claims of desert, capacity and need, and also claims to equality 

of happiness and improvement have to be assessed m esti- 
mating tlie right to possessions Is equality of possessions 
incompatible with liberty? 

17. The extreme inequality, viz, monopoly of a necessity, involves 

slavery. The lc,s8 inequality the more general fieedom. 

18. Enforcement of the present laws of property imd the substitu- 

tion of more cqualitariun ones both diminish some persons’ 
freedom. Which most favours general or equal freedom? 
Claims of desert and utility may conflict with equality. 

19. Prescription. 

20. Transfer of property. 

XVI. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

I. All political duties are duties to our neighbours. 

The state has grown stronger than the family; the world may, 
for similar reasons, grow stronger tlian the state. 

3. The obligation to obey any power that provides order implies 
an obligation to create such a power where it is lacking. 

3. The right constitution of an oecumenical sovereign depends 
upon conditions similar to those whicli should determme 
that of a national sovereign. 
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Part III 

XVII. MORALS AND AESTHETICS 

I. The common idcntificntion or imulogy of beauty with good- 
ness and of aesthetics with morals. 

а, History of this tendency. 

3. Grounds for doubting its correetness. ‘Subjectivity’ of beauty. 

4. Arguments for this subjectivity. 

5. Meaning of ‘bad taste’. Comparison with moral experience. 

б. Relation of moral judgements to feeling. 

7. Hume’s ‘moral sentiment’ and Hutcheson’s ‘moral sense’. 

8. Moral judgements, which on reflection are seen to claim 

objective truth, in tins differ fundamentally from aesthetic 
judgements. 



PART I 

ETHICAL THINKING 

I 

AIMS AND METHODS OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY 

§ I. Why do men study moral philosophy? What do they 
expect from it? Do they get what they expected ? Do they 
get anything worth getting ? 

Some sciences fail to achieve what those who began them 
hoped for, but are still pursued because they are found worth 
wliile in some unexpected way. Others are pursued for a 
like reason after the original aim has been attained. Astro- 
nomy may have begun in the hope that it would assist navi- 
gation and prophecy; the one objective has been taken by 
astronomers and the other left, and astronomy is now 
mostly pursued out of curiosity. Mathematics may have been 
first thought of as having a commercial value ; later it was de- 
veloped for its own sake, without suspicion of the services it 
was to afford both to useful and to theoretical sciences. 

§ 2. Philosophy has been impressively said to have begun 
in wonder, a politer name for curiosity, and has been cyni- 
cally said to end there. But I think moral philosophy may 
have begun for the race, as it often still begins for the 
individual, with a practical aim. Men hope botli to save 
themselves the worry of deciding on tlieir duties if they can 
discover some foolproof earmark of right and wrong, of 
good and evil, and they hope also to refute professed sceptics 
by demonstrating that obligations and goodness are realities, 
not merely personal tastes or superstitions. I think these 
hopes are generally disappointed, but yet I doubt if there are 
many subjects better worth studying than moral philosophy. 
Take first the hope of saving ourselves worry, and consider 

6003 jj 
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the possible meanings of asking what, in a given situation, 
is my duty. I nught mean something so simple as ‘What 
treatment ought I to give this invalid?’ or ‘Which fiscal 
policy ought I to vote for?’ But if these questions are to be 
answered, it will be by medicine or economics and not by 
philosophy. Those sciences will tell me how I am most 
likely to effect a cure or to Ining about prosperity and justice 
in my country. And if it be then asked why I should try to 
keep my promises or to diminish pain rather than the con- 
trary, philosophy refuses to answer or can only reply that 
any answer would be as absurd as would any answer to the 
question why it follows that if A is larger than B and B than 
C, A must be larger than C. The taking of medicine is a 
means to health, so there is a sensible answer to the question 
why I should give this medicine; but the relief of a sick man 
need not lie a means to anytliing, so there is no sensible 
answer to the question why, or for what purjwse, I ought to 
relieve him. If it be replied that a very sensible answer 
would be that I should get a big fee, it must he pointed out 
that this does not answer the question why I ogg/nf, since it 
may be my duty to relieve tlic destitute and I ought not to 
do some things which would lie well jiaid. It would only be 
an answer to some such question as wliat ‘good’ or advantage 
it would do me, and if it pretends to answer the question why 
I ought it hits simply assumed that there is no such fact as 
duty and that men can aim at nothing hut the satisfaction of 
their desires. 

§ 3. This leads us back to the second hope which often 
attracts students to moral philosophy, the hope that it will 
demonstrate against sceptics the reality of duty and goodness : 
that there really arc some things we ouglit or ought not to do, 
and that some characters and actions are better than others. 
But such demonstration must consist in deducing obligations 
from something more certain, and what can be more ccrtitin 
than tliat a man whom I have promised to pay for an un- 
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pleasant bit of work, and who has done it, has a claim to the 
payment promised? This is as self-evident as the axioms 
of mathematics, the law of universal causation, or the prin- 
ciples of logic, none of which can be proved from anything 
more certain, though they are the bases of all other science. 
I cannot indeed prove that other persons exist, though I 
sufficiently know it, and I suggest that the fact of obligations 
to them is equally sure. We can refute certain plausible 
arguments in favour of moral scepticism but this does not 
prove the reality of obligations, it only removes something 
that seemed inconsistent with it. 

§ 4. Every man who makes a promise at least professes to 
believe that he thereby incurs some degree of obligation to 
keep it, and the other party to the bargain only closes with 
it on the like understanding ; to deny this while promising 
would be self-contradictory. Such obligation may indeed 
conflict with some other, and we shall then have to judge 
which is the stronger; for it is only the strongest present 
obligation which constitutes a duty and to which a right of 
the other party, as distinct from a claim, corresponds.* 
Without the belief in tliis obligation the phrase ‘I promise’ 
would be fatuous ; yet we daily use it and often loyally keep 
our word. 

We are at least equally certain tliat there is really an 
obligation to spare giving what I may call wanton pain, and 
also one correlative to try to relieve undeserved pain. This 

' Sea Ch. III. 

’ I must nsk readers to note that this is the language I intend to use. 
What I call ‘obligations’ were inncouratoly called by Kant ‘grounds of 
duty’. They have been called by Sir David Rosa ‘prum facie duties’; tho 
objection to this is that any common prejudice or suporstition or taboo 
about conduct, with no foundation in moral facta, might be so called. 
Professor Prichard calls them 'claims’, but this word is required for the 
credit rather than the debit aide of the relation, I have myself in the past 
called them ‘responsibilitieB’. I now prefer tho term ‘obligations’ and say 
that whan I have an obligation to a man he has a correlative claim. My 
distinction is not the legal one. 
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obligation again may conflict with others : lor instance, one to 
keep a promise, or to prevent crime, or to benefit the pained 
pereon or other people; and we alioiild tlien liave to decide 
which is the stronger obligation that will constitute our duty 
in the situation. But the things we weigli against one another 
in coining to such a decision are dearly not nothing. Once 
moie, if it be asked wliy we ought to diminish pain rather 
than pleasure, however little it all'ecis ourselves, T can only 
reply that 1 do not need any proof and that I cannot conceive 
of anything more certain from wliicli it could be deduced. 

§ 5. If someone who has been tohl that lie is obliged to pay 
a man certain money or to give him ccitain drugs asks why, 
lu8 question may in dilFcrent contexts have difl'erent meanings 
and require different answers : 

(1) In one context the answer would be: ‘Because you 
promised it' or ‘Because they will cure him’ (assuming 
that you have the capacity). 

(2) But if the question means ‘Why ought I to keep my 
jironvise or relieve pain?’ the only answer is that it is 
the nature of a promise to oblige us to fulfilment and 
of undeserved pain to oblige us to relief. 

(3) If the question means ‘I low do I knmv that I am 
obliged?’ the answer is that our reason immediately 
apprehends that what is assumed to be the situation’ 
gives rise to obligation. Suggestions that some other 
faculty than reason is concernotl must be considered 
later.^ 

Spmewhat similarly, if a man asked why he should believe 
that A is equal to C, an answer might ho that each is equal 
to B. But if he wanted to know wliy he should believe that 
things equal to the same thing are equal to one another, ho 
must be content to hear that such is the nature of tilings, 
and tliat all this our reason immediately apprehends. If he 
doubts whether A or C really is equal to B, we must \ilti- 
‘ Sco Ch. II. “ ch. XVII. 
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mately refer him to perception and admit that certainty is 
impossible, just as it is impossible to be certain what drug 
will cure or whether a man is ill. 

§ 6. If, then, moral philosophy cannot prove eitlier that we 
have duties or what in detail tliey are, it may well be asked 
why we study it I tliink we all in some degree want, and also 
believe we have some obligation, to make oumelves and others 
capable of thinking and speaking clearly, especially about 
important matters such as conduct. All who have listened to 
discussions about morals in chance company, unused and 
untrained to such arguments, will know the profound dis- 
satisfaction in wliich drey conclude. Everybody contradicts 
everybody, including himself; nobody could conceal his 
obvious fallacies except by red herrings ; misunderstandings 
are universal ; the disputant who comes off best is the one who 
talks most and loudest because least aware of his own ignor- 
ance and of the intricacies in die subject. A discussion 
betrveen trained thinkers will be as different from all this as 
a first-class match from one where the players know neither 
the rules nor the ropes. There will still be plenty of dis- 
agreement, but the disputants will know what they disagree 
about; they will understand each other’s language and even 
the reasons for conclusions from which they differ; all 
parties will generally feel enlightened by the argument, and 
see that they have much in common. In such talks it is far 
more usual to hear ‘I believe after all you are right’, or at 
least ‘There is somediing in what you say’. 

§ 7. The cause of this improvement is that in moral 
philosophy we learn to use language with much greater care 
and discrimination. In ordinary talk, where no great con- 
sistency or accuracy is expected, we use terms like ‘right’, 
‘moral’, ‘virtuous’, ‘good’, ‘meritorious’, ‘obligatory’, as if 
they all meant much dre same ; but when we have to speak 
accurately we find that actions and characters can be ethi- 
cally commended on different grounds, and that we must 
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either invent new words to indicate tliesc dill'erences or 
select which among the names wc have hitherto used loosely 
is most appropriate to each. I'ivcn popular language begins 
to recognize tins when it is said that an ojiponent is acting 
wrongly tliough honestly; that ‘an honest man is the noblest 
work oi God’ lliougli Iionesty is mei'ely the beat policy. 
Moral philosophy distinguishes the ethical fiom the non- 
ethiciil meaning of terms and also one ethical meaning from 
another. 

§ 8. Is the benefit of moral philosophy, then, purely in- 
tellectual and in no degree piacticul? I think that it does 
not and should not alFect our conduct directly, for like other 
sciences it has no other basis than our apprehension of the 
facts and we must not juggle with facts to su]i]K)rt our theory. 
If a moral philosopher’s arguments led to practical precepts 
directly contradictory to men’s rellectivc conclusions on 
simple moral questions, we should have the best possible 
reason for thinking that he was in error, that he liad cither 
argued fallaciously or assumed false premisses. In our moat 
ordinary casuistry we have already embarked for an ethics; 
our more considered judgements are the philosopher’s only 
data; and if he pretends to contradict them except by still 
more careful analysis of their meaning, he is like an astni- 
nomerwho should declare a cre.scent moon gibbous because 
it must be so by his cosmology. 

§ 9. Philosophy, then, can only clarify our ethical thinking 
and help us to avoid taking for granted that uncriticized 
taboos or prejudices or fashions are moral judgements. The 
case is similar with logic, which can neither contradict nor 
confirm our immediate certainty that if all A is B and all D 
is C, all A is C, but may remind us of our uncertainty about 
the premisses, and by analysing more complicated arguments 
help us to see that they are only specious fallacies, though in 
tire end we must sec it for ourselves. 

So there comes about an indirect influence of moral 
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philosophy upon conduct. Every sane person has done some 
moral philosophizing, but since most of us are intellectually 
lazy, if he has not been specially stimulated, this probably 
consisted in accepting high-sounding generalities of other 
people, who may either have been as superficial as himself 
or had some axe to grind. And for bad pliilosophy the only 
cure is better. 

§ 10. To take a crude instance; the theory has found 
favour that a man’s only duty is to make himself as happy as 
possible, but I do not think its disciples have often been 
pedantic enough to act on it or to distort then particular 
judgements accordingly. Like other men they eitlier followed 
their uncontaminated moral reason or consciously disobeyed 
while believing it. But in some sharp conflict between desire 
and conscience, the recollection of the academic dogma may 
have reinforced their selfish prudence and encouraged them 
in bad behaviour.^ 

§ II. Or again it has been held that the sole duty is to 
increase the general amount of happiness, and a man who 
accepted this plausible doctrine may sometimes have used it 
to stifle his conviction that he owed money to a creditor who 
seemed to need it less than himself. 

§ 12. Asa last and more subtle instance : it is often said that 
men have no freedom of choice but inevitably ‘make the 
choice’ which is determined by their mborn nature, history, 
and environment. As a rule, I tliink, the holders of this 
doctnne make efforts to choose rightly, and also feel remorse 
when they have chosen wrongly, e.xactly like otlier men; 
which at least suggests some scepticism of the doctrine. But 
sometimes in a moral crisis a man may have said to himself : 
‘Well, since I have to make just the effort and just the 
decision I do make, and wliich anybody who really knew me 
would know I must make, why worry about either the past 
or future ? Or rather I suppose I must worry as much as I 
' Cf. F. H. Brodloy, Mr. Sidgzuick’s Hedomm, p. 50. 
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must and cannot worry more.’ And this may have led him 
to try less than he otherwise woukl. 

§ 13. In all tiresc cases conduct may have Iiecn iniluenced 
by crude theories which have been absorbed from popular 
books 01 sermons — pci haps unconsciously — by people who 
hardly suspected they wetc ‘philosophizing’. And if this has 
happened there is only one cure ; the antidote to loose thinking 
is nothing but closer thinking: 

A little learning is a dangerous thing; 

Diink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring. 

I am far from suggesting that there was ever a golden age of 
pure moral judgement later contaminated by the perversity of 
sophists. As soon as a child’s mind is sufficiently developed 
to understand the word ‘ought’, it is already subject to 
nursery propaganda. As the human mind developed from 
animal instinct it had to struggle against old habits and 
patterns of behaviour. All I would maintain is that at any 
stage of mental development a man will be at least as likely to 
make true moral judgements’ if he candidly applic.s his mind 
to the situation as if he starts with some general rule or theory ; 
but since in fact he always does so start, though he usually 
twists it to fit cither his desires or his conscience, he may 
indirectly improve his conduct by improving his theory, by 
reaching one which is a truer generalization of the verdicts of 
reflective conscience upon particular situations. Good philo- 
sophy Ls a prophylactic against bad philosophy, a poison 
which is always in our systems. 

§ 14. The main purpose of moral philosophy, however, 
is to analyse and clarify our moral thinking; and conse- 
quently we must distinguish this moral thinking, which is 
its subjc'ct-matter, from other subjects. Moral tliinking is 
obviously thinking abotit the meaning of such words as 

’ i.e. to judfjo correctly whiit iiction is monilly demanded by the situa- 
tion. See next Chapter. 
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‘right’, ‘obligation’, ‘good’, ‘merit’, and their opposites; but 
we have to recognize that it is not concerned with all the 
meanings of aU these words, since some of them are used in 
non-etlucal as well as ethical meaning : ‘The nght way to get 
rich quickly is to do some actions which are not right ' ; ‘You 
ought not to be so scrupulous if you want to succeed’; ‘A 
good man does not always have a good time ; he thinks about 
other things than his own good' So not only have various 
etliical meanings of such words to be distinguished from one 
another but also their ethical from their non-ethical meanings. 

There are, of course, many otlier words besides the ethical 
which are used ambiguously, metaphorically, or analogously, 
but most of them are less hkely to be misunderstood. Nobody 
thinks that a high note or number or ideal is a long way above 
the ground, but people do sometimes suppose that ‘a right 
act’ must mean the right way to achieve some advantage, 
such as happiness or honour, which does not always seem 
true ; as tliey also suppose that what is good must be for the 
‘good’ or advantage of the person who calls it so, or at least 
for that of the majority, which is very questionable. A right 
act is merely the right way to do right, that is, our duty, and 
a good act is equally good whoever does it and whomever it 
may benefit. If we may infer that when Christ prayed the 
cross might be spared him he believed tlrat he was fomken 
of God and beti'aycd by Ifis friends, and that the cause for 
which he had sacrificed himself and liis followers was ruined 
and mistaken, we must conclude tliat he was eminently good 
but thought he had not attained his ovm good or that of 
anybody else. 

I have tried to say shortly, and in a general way, what I 
take to be the chief aim and subject of moial philosophy; 
and in doing so I Itave natm’ally given some indication of 
what I take to be its usual method. This is to define or 
discriminate the meanings of various terms and phrases 
commonly used in the commendation or censure of characters 
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and actions, and to check these distinctions by instances. But 
this raises a troublesome logical dilliculty about dclinition. 

§ 15. If somebody defines the usual meaning of the word 
‘justice’ as obedience to the laws of your couutiy, I might 
contest his definition' by asseitmg some laws to be so bad 
that it is unjust to obey tliem, and to this he might leply that 
here was precisely where we difi’ered and that 1 was simply 
begging the question. All I could do would be to ask him to 
ponder candidly whether he thinks it just to beat all Jews 
or all fair-haiied men in one country and unjust in another, 
whether the laws of both countiies arc equally just, and 
whether there is no justice in matters not statutable. Some- 
what similarly, if he said tliat ‘high notes’ meant those made 
by wind instruments, I should simply ask if he could not 
recognize a quality common to certain given notes whether 
of wind or strings, and should explain that this is what in the 
context is generally meant by ‘high’. If he could not lecognize 
this common quality, I should think his ear defective, and, 
since justice is not observed by eye or ear, if he failed to recog- 
nize the distinction between just aiul unjust laws it would 
be his reason that I should think deficient. I might try to con- 
vince him that there really is a dilference between high and 
low notes other than that of timbre, by referring to dill'erences 
of vibration; and similarly that theie really is a diilerence 
between ‘justice’ and ‘inj'ustice’ other than legality by try- 
ing to indicate some other quality or relation common and 
peculiar to all just acts and laws which is the ground of their 
being just. 

' 'We should not bu seiirching for thu dofinitiorv if wo nlrondy know 
precisely the meiining of the tenu; but the fact that wo accept a certain 
doHnition as correct shows that we think the dclinition evprcsscH more 
cleorly the very thing wo had in mind when wo used the term without 
linowing its dclinition. The corrcctncsB of n tloliiutum is tested by two 
methods: by naking (i) whether the denotation of the tenn and that of the 
proposed definition are the same; (ii) does thu tlefinition express explicitly 
what wo had implicitly in mind when we used the tenn ?’ (Rosa, Fmnda- 
tions of Etliia:) 
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§ 1 6. This, in fact, has been one of the chief objects of 
moral philosophers: to discover some other character or 
relation common to all the acta we ought to do which is the 
reason why we ought to do them. It is conceivable there 
might be some such common ground, but we cannot assume 
that there must be, any more than we can assume that there 
is one common ground from wliich we could deduce the 
truth of all statements, say, of ‘2 X 2 = 4’ and T am now 
writing’. To suggest that botli are m accordance with facts 
is not to name any common character other than their tmth : 
it is simply what we mean by truth, as to say that justice is 
giving every man his due is merely to repeat the term ‘justice’ 
in a paraphrase. It has indeed been held that, as it is im- 
possible to define such simple things as colour or feeling, so 
it is impossible to define duty or goodness without using 
moral terms which imply them, since they too are simple and 
ultimate.' 

As I have hinted, a chief reason for the obstinate effort to 
find a common non-ethical character in all obligations or in 
all good things is the desire to escape the trouble of using 
our moral judgement. If it could be clearly shown that 
obligatory acts have some peculiar character, either im- 
mediately perceived such as being the most attractive to the 
agent, or probably inferred such as conducing to his ultimate 
satisfaction or to the survival of his species, then it would be 
possible for a man utterly lacking conscience to know how 
ordmary people would apply the words ‘good’ and ‘ought’. 
So, too, a man bom stone-deaf who could observe vibrations 
might know which notes would be called high, but he could 
never know what this meant. 

§ 17. In the same spirit writers on aesthetic, both ancient 
and modem, have asked what other quality common and 
peculiar to all the things we call beautiful is the ground of 
their beauty. Some have answered, ‘Size and Pattern’,'' 
' Moore, Prindpia Etltica, § 10 . * Aristotle, Poetics, vii. 
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others, ‘Unity in Variety’,’ olhoia, ‘Union of Form and 
Matter’.- IJul since every pereeptilile complex whole, liow- 
evei ugly, must have size and some anaiif'cment of its putts, 
though not necessiUily repetitive, soitie unity in variety, and 
some union of foim and matter, none of tliese can he the 
ground of beauty, tinil we tire cnlilled to ask what size or 
jtatterns, wlial lormsor mtiterials, what unities or varieties are 
beautiful. And the usual answers, sueli as ‘I’he Hymnietiicar 
or ‘The Harmonious’, only repeat 'Deauty'’ in le.ss colloquial 
words. 

Others trieil to give a more precise criterion: ‘The moat 
beautiful line is serpentine’;’ “I’he most beautiful shape is a 
rectangle two of whose sides are in proportion gi ; 34 to the 
other two’ ;■* ‘A good play keciw the unities of time and place’ 
‘A good novel is one which makes its readers better’.'' All 
these criteria could be measured or in some way vet ilied by 
an observer with absolutely no artistic aiipreciation; yet it is 
paradoxical to suggest that he could really know what would 
be the expeticnce of beauty for those better endowed. And 
even if these qtialhies were preci.sely the ones that caused that 
e.xperience, they could not be tvhat we mean by beauty or 
even by a .species of it, since it is signiiieant to ask: ‘Is an 
improving novel always beautiful literature?’ Ho, too, it is 
.significant to ask wliether bendicent acts, or those with 
survival value, are alone or even always right. 

§ 18. Just as we cun often tell of any iteittal picture what 
element, say, its colour or its line, makes ns admire it, so we 
can distinguish in a situation what element is the ground of 
some particular goodness or obligation, but it seems im- 
possible to find one common ground for all instances or to 
elucidate the meaning of cither word, and any attempt to do 

’ ColeridRo, On the Principles of Sounti Criticism. 

* PlotinuH, Enneads, x. ^ HuHarth, Analysis of Beauty. 

Fcclmcr, Vorsehi/lo dcr Acstiwtik, 

’ Comuillc, Bes Trois XJnitis. 

* Tolstoy, Wlinl, is Art f These lust four citations are all simuTioi'lcs, 
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so without using ethical terms has been called the ‘natural- 
istic’ fallacy' though perhaps ‘heterogeneous’ would be a better 
adjective. If we defined obligation as the keeping of promises, 
the definition would be not only too narrow but circular, 
smce promise is an ethical term which can only be explained 
as bringing oneself under an obligation of a particular sort. 

In this attempt to sketch the purpose, subject, and method 
of moral philosophy I have had to touch upon many of the 
controversies whose more careful consideration will occupy 
most of the following cliapters. 

' Moore, Pntictpia EUiua, § 10, &c. 



II 

THE GROUND OF OBLIGATION 

§ I. But'ORii trying to classify our obligations by iisking 
whether they are all foiiniled on one ground or on two or 
more, it is necessary to consider the general nature of a ground 
of obligation. Unfortunately this is a puzzling and not very 
interesting question, but the looseness of our ordinary language 
on the subject has caused much philosophical confusion 
wliich has been seldom noticed. 'Fhe general question is 
whether our obligations, and consequently our duties, depend 
upon our actual situation, including our capacities for affect- 
ing it and tlie consequences of what we may immediately 
bring about, or upon our beliefs about that situation, or 
upon oui inoial estimate of what the supposed situation 
demands. The first view, that obligations depend on the 
real situation, has been called the objective view ; tlie second, 
that they depend on our beliefs about it, the subjective; and 
the third, that they depend upon our cslimutc of what is 
morally demanded by the supposed situation, I venture to 
call the putative view.* 

In our everyday language we unconsciously imply all 
these views. We say: ‘You really ought to give him quinine 

‘ For tlic whole (.luostion hi-o Prichuril, Duty and Innorancc of Foci, and 
Rosa, The Fifilit am! the GootJ, pp. 41-7, iind The Foundations of Fthks, vii. 
I’rofcHSor Rrond (in Philosophy, July nj.ifi) cnlla my punitive obliKiUion 
‘subjective’, mid my objective and subjoctivu Hovcnilly ‘mutorinl’ and 
‘formal’ on the miiilogy of niiiteriully true ciinduaions mid those formally 
corruct, i.c. correctly drawn frotu false premisses. I am much indebted to 
discussions with Pmfessor Pricharil for clearing up my confusion. Un- 
fortunately wc couhl not agree. Richard Price perhaps first noticed the 
question m his Reviese of the Principal Questions in Morals. lie aills the 
objective view ‘abstract’ and the subjective and putative, without clear 
distinction, ‘practical’, practical duties being what a man ought to do 
‘upon supposition of hia having such and such sentiments of things’, 
tlioae being ‘produced by the different application of the same principles’. 
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because he really has malaria’ or ‘You really ought to repay 
him because you borrowed’ ; and this implies the objective 
view. We also say : ‘A doctor ought to give whatever dnig he 
thinks most likely to cure what he thinks is the patient’s 
illness’, or ‘In such a case he ought not to have risked an 
operation, though it succeeded’, wliich implies the subjective 
view. And we also say : ‘A man ought to pay what he thinks 
fair’, ‘A man ought always to obey his conscience’; and this 
implies the putative view. 

§ 2. But if the words ‘ought’, ‘obligation’, ‘duty’ are used 
with strictly the same sense in these three ways, only one of 
the views can be true. It cannot be true that at the same 
moment a man ought, in the same sense, to give his last crust 
to A and also to B, yet either act might be any of these three 
so-called duties. Obligations can, of course, conflict, but not 
duties and when obligations conflict they can be compared, 
but an objective obligation could not be compared witli a 
putative, for, if I knew both, they would coincide, being only 
differentiated by ignorance or error. 

Are tlie words then used in different senses in the three 
different contexts? When we do use the word ‘ought’ in a 
sense clearly different from ‘strongest hnmediate obligation’ 
it is possible to distinguish this sense by a paraphrase 
without using the word or any synonym; in the sentence 
‘You ought not to have trumped that card’^ (as distinct from 
‘You ought not to be playing cards’), the former can be 
translated: ‘Your assumed desire of winning would have 
been satisfied by trumping’, or ‘Trumping caused your 
disappointment’. Similarly, ‘We ought soon (or now) to be 
in sight of land’ means ‘If our calculations, or the time-table, 
are correct, we shall soon see land’ (or ‘Since we cannot see 
land there was an error’). But if while holding any one of 

' If two incompariblo and indivisible obligations wore precisely equal, 
a man’s duty would be to do either (whichever he please). 

^ Kant’s ‘hypothetical miperative’ or ‘imperative of technique’. 
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these three theories wc say that, in phrases implying either 
of die other two, ‘onglit’, 'obligation’, ‘duty’ are used in a 
diiforent sense, wo find it hard to paraphiase them without 
using the same word or a synonym. I'hus a supporter of the 
objective view will say that ‘sidijectivc duty’ means ‘what a 
man ou;^ht to do if tlio situation were what ho supposes’, and 
that ‘putative duty’ means ‘what a man tinnks he ou^lit to 
do’. A supporter of the subjective view will say that ‘objec- 
tive duty’ means ‘what a man ouiilit to do if he had knowledge 
of the situation’, and so on. 

§ 3. Yet it is hard to say that any of these applications is 
incorrect, for the proper ‘use’ of a word is the ‘usual’ one in 
which it is usually understood, and these three uses seem 
about equally common. Granting, however, that we do, 
when not rcilecting, apply the words inconsistently, it may be 
asked in which way we should apply them after criticism and 
reflection. I'o answer tins question we must summarize the 
arguments used on each side. 

(i) In favour of the putative view it i.s urged that only on 
tills view could a man certainly know what is his duty or 
whether he has done it. Not being historically omniscient, 
he cannot know all the past relations of the parties concerned ; 
not being seientlficnlly omniscient, he can never know all the 
consequences of what he can immediately bring about;' not 
being psychologically omniscient, he cannot know the capa- 
cities of himself or othei-s to alfcet the situation. Yet all 
these things of which he is ignorant arc relevant elements in 
the situation he has to deal with. He can, on the objective 
view, only do his duty by luck, and this we are at first very 
unwilling to admit. So far the argument has only aimed 
at precluding the objective view. Bvit further, a man, not 
being morally infallible, cannot certainly know whether some 

‘ If wu accept freedom of choice (nee Ch. XIl), prcHuinably oinni- 
Bcicnco itself could not tell wlint use would be made by moral beings of 
the situations or subjective situations in which it placed them. 
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factor in the situation as he believes it to be may not involve 
an obligation which he has overlooked or which is really 
stronger than one he has ovei -estimated. So the argument 
is equally valid against the subjective view. It is only his 
putative duty that a man can certainly know. It is only for 
doing or neglecting this that he could be held morally re- 
sponsible. 

(2) The holders of the subjective view press this same 
argument stiongly against the objective view, but do not 
seem to admit that it is equally damaging to their own. 
Agahist the putative view they urge tlie absurdity of main- 
taining that whatever a man tliinks to be his duty is his duty.^ 
Wliat could be the meaning of ‘thinking something to he 
my duty’ if whatever I thought so was so ? The view would 
amount to a denial of all obligation. 

(3) Those who favour the objective view rely mainly on 
two arguments: 

(a) They point out that only on this view can it be true, 
as we commonly suppose, that in actions affecting others a 
duty of the agent always corresponds to a right of the patient, 
and an obligation to a claim, being the other end of the same 
stick.^ Whereas if my duty to pay you depended on my 
fallible memory, and your right on yours, the two need by no 
means correspond. The creditor who said ; ‘You really ought 
to pay me because, though you do not tliink so, you borrowed’ 

‘ See the liust pnnigmph of this section. 

^ The moat obvious exceptions suggestod are the alleged disobligationa 
to cannibalism (by starving persons, hkc Conrad’s Secret Sharer, of tliose 
occidontnlly dead), to homosexuality, and to incest. The ‘natural horror’ 
which causes them to be culled ‘sins against nature' makes it hard to judge 
if they are nioruUy wrong because in the long run detrimental, or merely 
disgusting cither to a certain civilization, as are polygamy and mixed 
marriages, or to our inexperience, ns is the first sight of opemtions and 
dissections. The cases of obligations to ourselves will bo considered m 
Ch. X. I have a natural horror of cruelty, but here there (i a correlative 
claim. The difficulty of finding rights correlative to the alleged duties of 
punishment and of prudence will be discussed in Chs. V and X. I see no 
difficulty in attributing rights to animnls. 

5003 C 
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would he Hiiyini!: wluU waa not true,' And .since it tiikes two 
to make a piornise, the same mutatix iinitaiulh is true ol’ the 
other paity’.s acceptance. A man who said ‘You really do 
not owe it me, hecause, though you do not think so, 1 
I'efiised the bargain’ would he saying what wa.s not tuie. On 
this view 1 coidd always give a man a duty or deprive him of 
a right hy a he it' he lielieved me. 

{h) If a man’s real duty depended upon hi.s beliefs about 
the situation, it is hard to see why we all think that we ought^ 
to consider the eiicumstanees ami its moral implications as 
fully as possible. The result of iloing so would only be to 
substitute one duty for another, and the new duty would be 
no mote a duty than the old.’’ 

Perhaps the strongest argument against the objective view 
is that, on it, it is hard to say why we do not think infants or 
animals or, for that matter, sticks and stones have obligations.'* 

' Rovs, wlio HI lus Fimiuhitioiix of I'flihs u'jccls tlie iibji'ctivu view, 
Hceins t(i loiact this nil p. oj, where he niiys thiiC mu e(nnniuu iliITeroilCUS 
nhuiit dutioH throw ilouht ‘not mi iho |niy itiihcH] moml 

judgineut . . . hut mi the uiiiuimvH about orduuuy tact'. A,ud nuaiu on 
p. i.i<) he piiniphni.svs with iipiirovid Ari'itotle, AV/u N/c. ttoi;h H, us 
follows: ‘'I'lic wliole cmitoiit of . . . tlml which it i.s iiicuinl'ciU mi uh to 
do ... IN dcHcrihcd ... ns iiriniiiR froiii tlio iiiitiirc of the tuluiition . . , 
i.e. Irmii the riahts of the viuioiis porwimn iillVctcd,’ Aiul untuii on p. iKy 
he aiwumcH that A's duly to H iiiul U’h riHht fiom A lire uleiilicul. How- 
ever iiuich inclined wo may Honietimen be to jiitch the objective view 
overliniirtl, yet it iilwiiyu creepw hiielc. 

^ For this UNO of 'oU);lit’ nee § s below. 

^ I’fichiiid'a iinswer to this {Duly ami Iniioiiiiicp of Fact, p. 15), if I 
luideintund it, really undermines IiIh own iirKUinent for the .subjective 
view. It concludes by ndmillina tliiit our 'duty In one of ihe full nature 
of which we are at the time inevitably ianmunt owiuk to our ianoranee of 
the fiictn’. But Hincu we hIiuH iiIwiiyH be itjnormit of Koine relevant tiicta 
we can never know our tluty. 

* But bee Ch. XIII, §2. I am only HUjiKe.st here that infanta and 
iinimiila, unlike Ravagea, have not the thought of obligation ; and are 
therefore inaipnble of free choice or, in the atnet aonae, of action. But 
obligation is to an act of choice. The Ravage, m divination and con- 
Bultiition of oracles, Rometimes rccogmr.ea un obligation to seek for other 
obligations. 
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Some of these difficulties are evaded by aubstitutmg for 
the absolute words ‘ought’, ‘obligation’, ‘duty’ relative words 
like ‘suitable’ or ‘fitting’. One act I might do would be fitting 
(by luck) to the actual situation, another (if I had moral 
acumen and were conscientious) to my belief about the situa- 
tion, and a third (if I were conscientious though morally in- 
sensitive) to my estimate of what was fitting to the situation 
as I believed it to be.’ But is this more than evasion? The 
question still remains: Which of the three imagmed acts, 
suitable severally to X, Y, Z, is the man’s duty ? 

§ 4, I will try to give an account of the matter so far as it 
is possible to give one which I hope would be accepted by all 
parties to the dispute. In our unreflective moments we all 
commonly take it for granted or assume without question 
that we are in a certain situation (or relation to other persons) 
and that we have the capacity to alter (or perhaps to maintain) 
this situation. And we often go on to assume that it is our 
duty to exercise this capacity. A sentry might unquesdon- 
ingly assume that he saw a wounded comrade whom he could 
rescue, and might assume, also without question, that he 
ought to do so. But experience teaches that such assump- 
tions are very precarious, and on second thoughts he may 
believe that his first duty, though a derivative one, is to con- 
sider as carefully as time permits the chances that the man 
may be an enemy shamming, or that any attempt to rescue 
must fail, or even the possibility that he is himself utterly 
benumbed by cold. And reflection further assures him that 
not only was his original assumption precarious, but tliat the 

’ Robs, Foundations of Ethics, viii. This avoids the absurdity of saying 
that whatever a man thinks his duty is his duty, and only asserts that a 
certain possible act would be 'morally suitable to the agent’s opmion on 
the moral question’ (p. 162), i.e. is the net he thinks he ought to do. The 
terms ‘correct act’, ‘appropriate act’, and ‘bccommg’ or ‘behoving act’ 
have also been suggested. In some languages there seems a wider choice 
if no more discrimination: ilfaiit, il me faut,je dots; Verhindung, Pfltcht, 
Solicit ; gerundive, oportet, decet; Set, xpv, trpotnjKet: but I would not ven- 
ture beyond my native tongue. 
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conclusion drawn from it about his duly was fallible; even if 
the man were a wounded eomiadc whom he could rescue, 
it may really have been his duty to remain .it his post, and 
this rellection may lead him to think Ih.it it is his iirst duty 
to consitler w'hether the obii,i;aiion to leseue a comrade nr to 
retain his post is the stionjJiei. Tl is only loi aelinp; in accor- 
dance with Ins moial juditement upon wh.it the situation, as 
he believes it to he, demands, whether his judnemenl and 
belief depend upon naive assumption or u|ion consideration 
and reflection, that he can be praised oi blamed. Nobody 
can ever certaitdy know all the relevant facts ol the real 
situation, includin;t his own capacity for alVectint!; it and the 
results of so doinfj;. And on many, if not all, occasions, it is 
impossible to know one’s duly even in an assumed or believed 
situation. Some tulults .tre commonly aware of their f.illibility 
in all these respects, and can therefore be blamed for not 
fulfilling theii putative duty to give them the fullest further 
consideiation which the ease allows. 

§ 5 . So much I lake to be common ground ; but diflei onces 
immediately begin. I am inclined, though with some mis- 
givings, to say that a man’s real duty depends on the real 
situation, and that only so long as he w.is assuming a know- 
ledge of the situation and moral infallibility w'ould he claim 
to know that he had done his rliily, but on reflection would 
substitute some such phrase as ‘1 tried to do it’ or ‘I think 
I did it’. If he still persisted in claiming knowledge I should 
think he must be talking of duty on the putative view. What 
he may claim to know is that if a situation is of a certain kind 
it must give rise to certain ol)lii;ati<iits, and occasionally he 
may know that it is of a certain kind, or tit least contain.s a 
certain clement, which gives rise to an obligation. 'I'luis he 
may know that he is feeling spiteful aiul tliat he has some 
obligation to exert himself to cure this. But there may be 
other and unknown elements in the real situation giving rise 
to an incompatible and stronger obligation, and there may 
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be elements, even in the situation as he believes it to be, 
giving rise to such an obligation tliough he is bHnd to it ; so 
for both reasons he may always be mistaken about his duty 
on any except the putative theory. 

Further I am inclined to suggest that when we say a man 
ought cai'efully to consider the situation and its moral im- 
plications we are using the word ‘ought’ in a different sense 
from that in which we say he ought to do what the real 
situation really demands ; we are using it in a sense somewhat 
analogous to that in which we say that a man who is trying 
to win ought to trump a particular card. The important 
difference is that what he is now trying to do is lus real duty, 
or at least to approximate to that, so that the most likely 
means to succeed in his attempt carries a kind of derivative 
obligation. Thus, too, we say: ‘Since (or assuming that) I 
ought to visit this sick man as soon as possible, I think I 
ought to spend a few minutes consulting time-tables’; for 
though this might lose me the first train, it is the most 
probable method of arriving quickly. I agree that a man 
cannot have a duty to do what is unpossible, but I have only 
allowed that he has duties of which he must be ignorant, so 
that he caii do them ‘by accident’ or, if he is trying to do 
them (and in the first place to discover them), ‘by luck’. It 
is for trying that he is responsible.^ 

I do not tliink it of vital importance in wliich of the 
three customary ways we apply the words ‘duty’, ‘ought’, 

‘ I believe I am here in aubstiintml BRrecment with Sir Dnvlcl Rosa 
(FotmdatioTis of Etiucs, p. 207), who says’ ‘What (the good man) desires 
primarily to do is liis objective duty. But, knowing the difficulty of know- 
ing what act will be the doing of his objective duty, i.e. will produce tlie 
effect (of relieving a sick man) he also has a secondary desire, the desire 
to do his subjective duty, i.e. the act which he thinks to bo his objective 
duty. . . . This conscientious action is adopting means to an end,’ For 
reasons given in Ch XII I should not use the word ‘desire’ hero. Whnt 
is called subjective duty and identified with conscientious action I should 
call putative duty. Instead of ‘tliinks to be his objective duty’ I should 
say 'thinks to approximate to’ it. 
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obligation’ ; I cannot think of any reauIlM m our subsequent dis- 
cussions which would be affected. What is vitally important 
is not to contuse the tluoe applications as is commonly done. 

I shall theieforo continue for brevity to use the pluases 
‘objective duty’, by which 1 mean a man’s real duty (though 
tliosc who diifcr from me must tianslate it ‘what would be a 
man’s duty if he were intallible’); ‘subjective duty’, by w'hich 
I mean ‘what would be a man’s ihity ff the .situation were 
what he .suppo.scs’ (though tliey must translate it ‘his leal 
duty’); and ‘putative duty’, by which I mean ‘what a man 
thinks his duty’. And I repeat that the last alone is what a 
man can know and foi doing or neglecting which he cun be 
praised or blamed. 

§ 6. I said we can never know oui subjective duty but only 
a subjective obligation. We may know that, if the situation 
is as we believe, we have an obligation to pay certain money; 
but it is always conceivable that some factor in the believed 
situation may leally be the gioundof an incompatible stronger 
obligation, though we fail either to recognize this obligation 
at all or to recognize its supeiior strength. 

It seems that only if we .sometimes know a subjective 
obligation can wc properly be said to know that them are 
objective ones at all. If all wc coukl ever say were that, sup- 
posing the situation to be as wc believed, we ihink it would 
involve some obligation or other (i.e. we have a putative 
obligation),' it is hard to see what knowledge about the 
reality of obligations could be deiivcd from this or presup- 
posed by it. But if wc may truly say that, supposing the 
situation to be as we believe, we know that it would oblige 
us to a certain action, then this implies that a situation of a 
certain kind always carries an obligation of some degree, and, 
if this is so, we know certain general principles of objective 
obligation whose probable application to supposed situations 
gives rise to subjective obligations, tlie estimate of whose 
' But soo § 5 above. 
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several degrees gives rise to putative duties. And only if 
we know there are objective obligations, though we can 
never be quite certain what in a given situation they are, 
can we ever know, as I hold we can, some of our subjective 
obligations. 

§ 7. Our subjective duty can only be to try to effect or 
prevent a certain change when we think either possible, since 
we can never be sure of our success; even the limb we try 
to move may have gone to sleep or become paralysed. An 
objective duty would never be to try but always to effect or 
to prevent ; an omniscient being would know whether he was 
able’ or not, and it would not be his duty to try the impossible. 
So objective and subjective duties never strictly comcide. 

In one sense we cannot try to do our objective duty since 
we do not know what it is. But if under the phrase ‘trying 
to do’ we include trying to get better grounded opimons of 
what our objective duty is so that we may be less hkely to act 
very wrongly, then this is often a putative duty. It certainly 
cannot be an objective one and may not be a subjective one. 
It cannot be an objective duty, for that depends on an actual 
situation independently of my subjective beliefs or doubts 
about it. Nor need it be a subjective one; my opinion about 
the situation might give rise to two conflicting subjective 
obUgations, one to inquire into the situation fuitlier imd the 
other to act at once, and the stronger of these would be my 
subjective duty. But I might falsely thinlc the other to be the 
stronger and then it would be my putative but not my sub- 
jective duty. A general’s opinion about the enemy’s strength 
might give rise to conflicting subjective obligations, one to 
attack at once, as more likely to secure victoiy, the other to 
reconnoitre the defences, as more likely to save his men. One 
is presumably his subjective duty, but he might not think so. 

’ Though he would know that he wna only able if ho ‘tned’ in the Bonse 
of ‘sotting himself to do’ (of. Prichard, Duty and Jgtiorance of Fact), If not 
free he might know if he was going to ‘try’. 
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§ 8. 'riu- iiclual ni ohjoi'Uvo situation, about which wc may 
bo voiy i^noiant, may j^ivo use to oortain oi)ioc(i\'c ohliga- 
lions, sumo of whioh may bo incompatiblo so that wo cannot 
I'ullil thorn all; yot it sooma stranj;o to aitoak of an objective 
olihj'atum \vo cannot liillil. 1 think it would be iiupiopcr to 
K]ioak ol' an obligation wo roiiltl not I'nliil if 'll'!' irirtf, such as 
to move in tno diroctiouH at once or to learn t'hinoso in a 
wook, lull wo mipht ha\o an obhj;alion (objoclivo or sub- 
jeetivo) which W'o ooiikl not try to luHil bocauso either («) wc 
may not think it an obligation (i.o. it is not a putative obliga- 
tion) and may not desire to do the action, and we cannot 
choose to do what we noitlior desire nor think obligatory,* 
or (J)] though we thought it an obligation, wo might think we 
Jiad a stronger obligation which was incompatible and which 
we more desired or less (.lisliked to fuHil. 

What a man can always do is to ruHil a jHitativc duty, lie 
can always try to bring about a ucsull which he thinks he 
ought to tiy to bring about, for if he could think of no way 
of trying ho could not think it his duly to try. We might 
make this clearer to ourselves in an illustration. I have in 
fact promised to pay a man some money on 'I'uosday. If 1 
meet him on dhiesday evening, have the monoy in iny]iocket 
and am not paialysed, 1 have some degree of ubjcclivo obliga- 
tion to pay him now, for I can do so if 1 try. Hut {a) if I do 
not desire to pay him now and believe I promised to pay him 
next d’uesday, 1 cannot try to jiay him now. Or {(i) if I do 
not desire to pay him now and, thmigli I believe 1 promised 
to pay him tliis 'I'ucsday, also believe 1 have a stronger and 
incompatible obligation to use the money otherwise, again 
I cannot try to pay him now. f pr<;bably at lirst take for 
granted that my belief of having promised to jiay next d’ucs- 
day is correct and that therefore if 1 can pay him next 
Tuesday it will then be my objective duty to do so. And, 
I suppose, if it simply does not occur to me (probably through 

■ SCO Clu XI, §§ 5, fi. 
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having been unscrupulous about my duties in the past) that 
my memory is fallible and that I am apt to overlook obliga- 
tions less publicly advertised than debts, I cannot be said to 
have the putative duty of trying to verily either my recollec- 
tion of the piomise or my assumption that I have no stronger 
mcompatible obUgation ; so my putative duty is to try to pay 
next Tuesday, e.g. to make a note of it, to ‘impress it on my 
memory’ to look at my note, to keep ready money available, 
and so on. 

§ 9. If we suppose for a moment that the law is just, it is 
often the duty of a judge or jury in a civil case to try to dis- 
cover the objective duty of one party and the correlative 
objective right of the other, for, when two or more parties 
are concerned,' objective rights and duties are always correla- 
tive — the two ends of the same stick. 

In a criminal case, however, or whenever penalty and 
not mere damage or restitution is to be assessed, the judge 
and jury may also have to consider what was the subjective 
duty of the accused, since they may liave to distinguish un- 
avoidable ignorance, negligence, intent to injure, and intent 
to kill. 

Occasionally, as in the case of a conscientious objector, or 
of malicious slander, or of some political crimes, the tribunal 
may even be empowered to consider putative duties, that is, 
not only what the accused thought about the situation but 
what he tliought that situation morally obliged him to do. 

The admitted fact that both parties to a suit may be honest 
men shows that neither subjectively nor putatively are rights 
and duties correlative. If A believes B lent him money which 
B believes was given, it is A’s subjective duty to repay it and 
neither has a subjective right to it. If their beliefs about the 
situation were interchanged, A thinking that B gave him the 
money and B that it was lent, both would have a subjective 
right to it and neither any subjective duty. 

‘ Cf. Ch. X, § 2. 
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§ 10. My conclusion, thcli, is lluit \vc iilways know our 
putative duty, soinetiiiios a mibjecuvc oblijfation, but our 
olijective duties never. A bcin.ij; I'allible about liislorical and 
scientilic I'acl but with inlalliblc moral insight (which I sup- 
]iose to be the ouhodox conception of Christ) would always 
know his su!iiec(ive duty since it wotdd coincide with his 
]HiCativo duty, Init only il he became altogether omniscient 
would he know his objective iluty, lor llien only would his 
subjective and objective duty coincide. P'or a being, on the 
other hand, with imperfect moral insight but omniscience 
about historical and scientilic facts, theie would he coin- 
cidence between subjective and objective duty, but not be- 
tween subjective and putative. 

It is only for doing or neglecting a putative duty, that is, 
something thought to he a subjective duty and mctcly 
assumed or hoped to be an objective iluty, that we would 
praise or blame a man, for this only could he know that he 
was doing or neglecting. And only for hiilure to do such acts 
could he feel remorse as distinct from regiet. 

§ II. Rut do we always praise a man I'or doing his putative 
dtity? Evidently not, for we havi' further to consiilcr his 
motive. I may believe my situation to be one which makes it 
my duty to pay certain money, and I may jiay it not because 
of this bcliel but because I fear punishment or lo.ss of credit, 
or because I desire to borrow a larger sum which I mean to 
keep, and then 1 deserve no piaise; I have not acted morally, 
though I have done my putative and jicthajis my subjective 
and possibly ray objective duty. It seems bc.st to keep the 
word ‘morur for conscientious acts done hccauso they are 
putative duties, and these alone deserve praise, and have 
moral goodness. A man who, from whatever motive, has 
done what we think was his real duty may be said to have 
acted rightly; but only if his motive was a good one is he or 
his act good.' 

' Ko 38 , The Hifiht and the Good, But aec Ch. XII, § ii, below. 
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§ 12. But do all such acts deserve praise? This question 
brings us to the conception of merit,* and the merit of moral 
action seems to depend on its difficulty. A judge may decide 
for one litigant agtunst another purely because he thinks the 
evidence before him moially requires it, but if lie has no 
interest in either party he has no difficulty and I should not 
say he had any choice, since once he has made up his mind 
on the evidence, no other course in any way appeals to him ; 
he ceases to merit praise. Merit is certainly in part propor- 
tionate to the strength of the temptation resisted; whether 
it is also affected by the strength of the putative obligation 
fulfilled IS not so clear; some have held it is greater where 
tlie obligation is strong and some the reverse.-* Tlie demerit 
or guilt of neglectmg a putative obligation is certainly greater 
when the obligation is stronger and also when the temptation 
is weaker. Unless obligations differed in strength we could 
not decide which constituted a duty when they conilicted ; 
but tlie putatively strongest, which constitutes a putative 
duty, need not be very strong. 


See Cli. V. 


U. Price, Rn'ieni. 
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§ T. ni'i'Oiii! nttcmjHinif to discovcM iiiiy one common ground 
or Huvctal gi omuls For om vjirious olilignlions wliich may 
make them sueli, we miisl discuss a little further tiie denial 
that there really is any ohligalitm or anything gootl. Huch a 
tlenial would persuade ns to ahai\don some of our eon\muncst 
expressions except in the sense in which we still speak of 
witchcraft, or the music of the spheres, or stari-y inlluence, 
as names for exploded delusions, oi in the sense in which we 
say that food is nicer when you are hungry; and this might 
seem too fantastic for serious consideiation. Ihit wc have 
the statement of Locke that ‘Good and evil arc nothing but 
pleasure or pain. Morally good and evil, then, is only con- 
formity or disagreement ol our voluntary actions to some 
law, whereby good or evil (i.e. pleasure or pain) is diawn on 
us from the will and power of the law-maker, which ... is 
that wc call rcwartl and [uinishment.’* 

Perhaps the crudest version of the doetiine is that ‘what- 
ever is the object of any man’s appetite oi' desiie, that is it 
which he for his jiart callcth good’.' But since we commonly 
apeak of bad dcsiies, both in ouraelves and others, not mean- 
ing merely that they are weak or transitory, this had to be 
amended by the ‘moral sense school’, which made goodness 
a matter of ‘taatc’.+ It will, however, be convenient to start 

' The first two sectuiii'i of tluH chapter arc in itrcat part reproduced, 
widi the otIitor’H pcmiisHion, from my aiticlc in Phihm(tliy^ April nijS. 

“ Bstay cnnccrniiig Human Ihulerstaiiitint;, n. .xwiii. "t’et it ia nnly 
thought a duty to olicy Ciod bcciiUHC hii laws arc ihuught the Hurcat guidu 
to justice and bcncflccncc. Clf. It. Price, Rtinm, and Lamoiit, PriiicipU'S 
of Moral ymiamcnl, ii, § -H- 

^ Hobbes, Leviathan, vi. 

■* I tliink Humo would hiivo accepted tlii.s fur his ‘moral Hcntiincnt’. 
Hutcheson’s 'moml sense* wns meant to he a special faculty, but is uf a 
Buapicloua kind. Cf. Ch. XVII, § 7. 
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with a contemporary version and, by tracinp; it to its genesis, 
show that it is a last-ditch cemetery. 

Mr. Ayer' says: ‘Sentences whicli simply express moral 
judgments do not say anything. 'I'hey arc pure e.xprcssiotis 
of feeling and as such do not come under the category of 
truth and falsehood. . . . Aesthetic terms are used in exactly 
the same way as ethical terms.’ 

This, I think, is one instance of a tendency to confuse the 
faets of moral and aesthetic experience whicli has been dis- 
astrous for both ethics and aestlvetics. Its liirect paientagc is 
confessedly to be found in Hume witli his famous saying 
that ‘Morality is more properly felt than judged of, by which 
I suppose he means that what we call moral judgements 
would more properly be described as statements about or 
expressions of feeling. Butler, when controverting such views 
in tlie Preface to the Sermons, tiacea the conlusion hack to 
Shaftesbury in the aphorism that ‘Beauty and Good (which 
in the context seems to mean moral goodness) are still the 
samc’,^ Butler says: 

‘The not taking into consideration the antlioiily |i.c, oldigation’l 
whicli is implied in the idea nl rcilex approbation or ilisapprolia- 
tion seems a material ilelieieney in J.oril .Slialtesiniry’s liiqiiity 
Cowerning Virtue (Bk. I, I’l. HI, §iii; Cthararlei istics, ii, p, 6y). 

. . . Take in then that authority and obligation whicli is a con- 
stituent part of this rcilex approbation, and it will nndeniuhly 
follow, though a man should doubt of everything else, yet, that 
he would still remain under the nearest aiul most certain ohlig.i- 
tion to the practice of virtue.’ 

I want first to consider the view, surely a paradox in terms, 
that ‘moral judgments or the sontencca expressing them do 
not say anything’. For those who hold this canntit be ex- 
pected to listen patiently to a discussion whether moral 
judgements say something (as Hume thought) about feelings 

* Language, Truth and Louie, p. ifa. 

“ The Moralists, Ft, IH, §ii. tiy. 
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or about some other facts, and if the latter wlicthcr tlicy are 
ever tuie. If it can lie sliown that this view of l\'Ir. Ayer is 
groiincllcss and that moral jndgenienls do assert something, 
it wouhl he possilde to go on to argue next that what they 
assert is not a state of mind of their maker or of anybody else, 
and lastly that they can be tine. Indeed, if Mr. Ayer’s view 
that ‘moial judgments assert nothing’ can be I'cfuted, we 
shoidd have already conveiled at least him to the view that 
they assert something other than the existence of feelings. 
Imr he tells us that he was at first attracted by the view that 
moral judgements aic teally statements about somebody’s 
state of feeling, and only when he saw this view to be eleaily 
untenable, resorted to his own paradox as the sole remaining 
escape from what he calls ‘an absolutist view of ethics which 
would undermine the whole of his main argument’.' And if 
it can be shown not only that moral judgements assert some- 
thing, but that what they assert is (as Mr. Ayer agrees) no 
state of anyliody’s mind, but ratlicr a fact independent of 
anybody's thcaight or feeling about it, we might finally main- 
tain that there is no reason to doubt that such assertions ate 
sometimes true. Aesthetic judgements, assertions, i.e. that 
things arc beautiful, also, I think, generally inetin to attribute 
to the thing a quality independent of anybody’s thoughts or 
feelings. Hut so far a.s iliey do assert tliis, there are reasons 
for thinking that perhaps none of them are true in the sense 
in which they arc thus meant. Ihit whether these reasons for 
denying the truth of aesthetic judgements, except as state- 
ments of feeling, arc sound or no, they do not apply to moral 
judgements. Mr. Ayer at least would not pretend to show 
that moral judgements are false. It was just because his 
general theory would not allow him to hold any opinion about 
their truth or falsehood as regards independent facts that he 
was attracted by the view that they only asserted a state of 
mind, and when he found that uutenahlc was driven to assert 
' Latistiauf, Truth and iM/iiv, pp. isO-7, 
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that tliey assert nothing. The steps of my argument, then, 
should be to show: 

(i) That moral judgements, as the word ‘judgment’ im- 
plies, assert something. 

(3) That what they assert is not the existence of a feeling 
in myself or others, but, as they profess, a fact which 
is not a feeling. 

(3) That once granted moral judgement.s do assert such a 
fact, tlicre are no more valid reasons for doubting the 
possibility of their truth than that ot other types of 
judgement, the motive for doing so being not any con- 
sideration of tlieir own nature, but the desire to sup- 
port a peculrar view of truth. And, in particular, vve 
should try to show that certain arguments against the 
truth of any judgement which asserts beauty to belong 
to things independently of any feelings about them do 
not apply to moral judgements. 

The fii-st point, then, is that moral judgements assert some- 
thing. 

Mr. Ayer says:' 

‘If I say to someone “you acted wrongly in l.ikiag" that money” 

I am not stating anything more than if I luul simirly said, “you 
took that money.” In adding that this action is wioiig I .uii not 
making any further statement about it. 1 am simply evincing my 
moral dlsajiproval of it. It is as if 1 Iiad said “you took tliat 
money” in a peculiar tone of hormr, or written it with some 
special exclamation marks. I'lie tone or the exclamation marks 
adds nothing to the literal meaning of the sentenca-. It merely 
serves to show that the expre.ssion of it is attended by certain 
feelings in the .speaker. If now I generalize my previotis state- 
ment and say “Taking money is (in certain circumstances) 
wrong,” I produce a statement which has no factual nunining, 
that is, expressea no propos,Ua«n which can be true or false. It 
’ Ibid., p. 138, 

* He snya ‘stiialinR’. I have auliatitnte^Litnsniff'. ay ge ir-otearly not 
entitled to 0 dyslogistic word. 
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ia aa if I Iiad wilttcn "Takiijf^ money I!” with two notea of exclama- 
tion to allow, by a aiiitahle convention, that a apeei.il aort of moral 
divsappioval ia the feeling which ia being expieaacd.’ 

But let iia lake Mr. Ayer’a language in thia paaaage aerioiialy. 
He .says that if I any ‘you aeled wrongly in taking that money’ 
inatead of aayiug ‘you look that money’, the only difiereiiec 
(which he will imt allow to be a dilferenee of uieanmg) is that 
I a'inre moral ilisapprov.il, and, again, he says that the sen- 
tence ‘stealing money is wiong’ slnnus 'by a suitable convon- 
tinn' that a special sort of moial disapjiroval is the feeling 
which ia being expressed’. But llie evincing a feeling, or 
showing to others that I have a feeling, may be a ^'oluntary 
act.* And when I ‘adopt a suitable convention’ for doing so, 
it certainly ia. I clearly may tell or show a man, or evince to 
a man, that I feel dasgust at what he ia doing, though in fact 
I do not feel any, and he may believe me and altei Ids conduct 
in consequence. Kvidently Mr. Ayer docs not really think 
that to say ‘you ought not to take this money’ is a mere 
involuntary symptom of di.sgust, as sweating may be of pain; 
it ia a deliberate attempt to slumi oi convince my audience of 
something by a suitable verbal expresaoti, i.e. to tell them 
something, tme or falae. And what Mr. Ayer rmdly, for all 
hia protests, has said ia that it tells them that I am feeling a 
certain disapiiroval or, as he says, that 'a special sort of dis- 
approval is the feeling that is being expressed’, lint unfor- 
tunately Mr. Ayer dearly rccogni'/cs that the two sentences, 
‘I fed a special sort of moral disapproval for stealing’ and 
‘Men ought not to steal’ cannot be substituted for one 
another, since he says that there is no contradiction in assert- 
ing that stealing is wrong and that I do not have any feeling 
of disapproval against it,-'' or, as I should prefer to put it, it ia 

' My ititlica throuKhout. 

’ Aa it IS conventional in some nutions to evince to yoiir host that you 
have enjoyed his liospitality by simulutinR a belch. 

’ Moore, iii and iv. 
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a perfectly intelligible question whether an act for which I 
feel moral disapproval is in fact one I ought not to do. 

Just because Mr. Ayer had been convinced by Professor 
Moore on this point, he has to find some other account of 
what the statement ‘stealmg is wrong’ means. And he only 
sees two alternatives. He must either admit that when we 
say ‘taking such money is wrong’ we mean (however mis- 
takenly) that a man ought not to take such money, or he must 
resort to saying that we mean to assert nothing whatever, but 
are involuntanly symptomizing horror. It is hard to see how 
he can avoid the first course. For he grants that people do 
think that they have obligations, or, in his own Kantian lan- 
guage, ‘Moral precepts present themselves to some people as 
categorical commands’,^ and ‘they have for some people the 
force 0/ inexorable commands’, where he cannot be using the 
word ‘command’ literally, smce moral judgements may apply 
to myself or to a third person or to past time. So when such 
people say they have a duty they in fact mean (however 
mistakenly) just what they say; yet Mr. Ayer argues that 
nevertheless the sentence they pronounce cannot mean what 
he allows they want it to mean. In the same way he says^ 
that a scientific sentence may be a pseudo-proposition (i.e. 
unmeaning) to one person, but not to another, since on him 
it may have the effect of makmg him believe its truth^ or at 
least assume its truth. But in that case what is ‘it’ ? We can- 
not either assume or believe the truth of a sentence which 
means notliing. For instance, Mr. Ayer says the sentence 
‘p is a law of nature’ may give rise to ‘a belief in a certain 
orderliness of nature’. Yet he apparently holds that such 
beliefs, like moral beliefs, owing to a mysterious ‘rule which 
determines the literal significance of language’, are incapable 
of being significantly expressed or stated to exist. I am at a 
loss about the nature of this rule or who issued it, or why it 
is called a rule rather than a fact. It can hardly be of the type 

' Language, Ttvth and Logic, p. 169. * Ibid., p. 20. * Ibid., p. 84. 

5003 D 
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in litiKlisli means much tlic same as Sullen in Gorman’ 
or 'Oii^lil means the opposite ol' might not’. So I am driven 
to i'ear that it was issnetl liy Mr. Ayer, and that it is precisely 
tlic type of ‘rule’ whose validity he is claiming to vindicate, 
such as 'Ought means nothing', 'Lmu of nattuc means 
iiotiiing'. If, then, ‘there arc laws of nature (or ohiigutions)’ 
and ‘thci'c are no laws of nature (or ohligalions)’ aie both 
umne.ming, they are not contiadictory. The whole view is 
baaed on the sheer dogma that no sentence can have meaning 
unless it is either a tautology or veriliable by sense-percep- 
tion. I am not cleai to which catcgoiy sentences expressing 
the dogma should be assigned. 

Wc arc Ictl to tlie curious conclusion that there are a large 
number of beliefs commonly held but incapable of being 
formulated m any sentence, and, by a strange coincidence, 
also a large number of sentences commonly supposed to 
formulate just tliose beliefs, but really incapable of meaning 
or assorting anything. It is a cruel law which debars these 
potential employers and potential employees from mutual 
accommodation, Again, if sucli sentences as ‘There are laws 
of nature’ or ‘One ought to keep a ju’omiso’ cannot mean 
what those who use them mean them to mean, namely, what 
Mr. Ayer admits they in fact believe, how did he come to 
know, or convey to us, what these beliefs arc? He tells us 
men believe there arc laws of nature and obligations, but 
‘there are laws of nature (and obligations)’ is an unmeaning 
sentence. I’erhajis he remembers that he once held these 
beliefs and that, when he held them, he ‘evinced’ the fact by 
certain unmeaning sentences which he then thought asserted 
what he believed. So he now conjectures that those who utter 
similar unmeaning sentences hold similar beliefs; and he 
hopes that when he tells us that ‘some men believe they have 
obligations’, although ‘they have obligations’ means nothing, 
we, too, shall recognize the meaningless sentence as a symp- 
tom of a belief which cannot be expressed. 
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But, as I said before, though we cannot sweat in order to 
prove that we are in pain, we can always utter these symp- 
tomatic noises and so ‘by a suitable linguistic convention' 
induce others to believe somethiTig, either, for instance, that 
we have obligations or that we think we have. Of course, the 
fact is that when Mr. Ayer says such sentences as ‘stealing is 
wrong’ have no meaning, he does not mean by his statement 
what other people would mean by it, or understand him to 
mean by it. Indeed, he tells us that he means by it that the 
sentence ‘stealing is wrong’ ‘cannot be translated into sen- 
tences which refer to sense- contents’, or, in his otlier words, 
‘it cannot be indicated how the proposition expressed by the 
sentence could be empirically verified’. So that all he means 
when he says ‘stealing is wrong means nothing’ is that it does 
not mean that the obligation has any sensible quahties such 
as colour, smeU, taste, sound, or shape. And this would be 
true of some sentences which, I suppose, he would admit to 
express genuine propositions, if only about the speaker’s 
state of mind, such as ‘I never understood that before’ or 
‘unverifiable sentences are meaningless’. The view really 
implies, though Mr. Ayer would not admit it, that what a 
sentence means to assert is the possibility of obtaining sense- 
data which might verify or refute ‘it’. But what then is ‘it’ ? 
Not surely, unmeaning sounds, for they cannot be verified 
or refuted. ‘It’ must be the belief which the sentence means 
to assert and which another sentence may assert is verifiable 
in a certain way. If a behef, and therefore the sentence which 
expresses it, are about sensible things, then the sense-percep- 
tion of those things might tend to refute or to verify that 
belief and sentence. But a belief cannot be that it is itself 
verifiable, and the same simple sentence cannot both assert 
what is believed and also how the belief can'be verified. Yet 
surely the belief itself must be capable of being expressed 
and the sentence which expresses it must have a meaning. 
If a conjuror says, ‘There is a mouse in that box, though by 
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the time you upon it it will hiivo disiippcatod vvitluiut traces’, 
he may ho lyhiR, hut ho is not making uimioaning sounds or 
even evincing feelings, and some people may helicve him, 
I’liat the aonlences iiaiially called moral judgements arc not 
mere ejacutaliona wliieh would Iw iueapahlc of truth or of 
contiadietiou and aie not even meiely statements about the 
speakei’s own feelings, is, 1 think, satislaelordy shown by 
Hume.’ 

‘When a man denominates another, liis vitrinv, his fiva/, his 
ant());onist, his tiilvnsuiy, lie is nmlerstood to s|ieak the language 
of self-love, and to express sentiments, peculiar to himself, and 
aiiaing from his particular circumstances and situ.ition. But when 
he bestows on any mmi the epithets of vicious or odious or dc~ 
pitiml, lie then speaks another language, and expresses senti- 
ments, in wliicli he expects all liis aiulience are to concur with 
him. lie must licrc, theretorc, depart from his private and 
particular situation, and must choose a point of view, common 
to him witli otliera; he must move some universal principle of 
tlic human fr.ime, and touch a stiing to whicli all mankind have 
an accord and symphony. It he means, ihcrcrorc, to express 
that this man possesses iiualities, leliose teudenev is pernicious to 
society, he has chosen this common point of view, and has touched 
the principle of humanity, in which every man, in some degree, 
concurs.’ 

Ilumc plainly thinks that if [ say X ought not to liavc taken 
that money from Z, I can he contradii'ted, and that not 
merely by saying 'I doubt if you really feel the disgust which 
such noises usually express’, or even by saying 'Ilurrah for 
X’, but rather by saying, ‘In taking that money from Z, X 
behaved in a beneficent way, and therefore in a way tmiver- 
sally or generally agreeable to human contemplation.’ In- 
deed, the .suggestion that so-called moral judgements assert 
nothing is so pdpably false that I wonder Mr. Ayer did not 
try rather to bring them under his theory as what ho calls 

* Emiiiiry, i.x. i. 
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tautologies. At least one type of moral judgement, ‘I ought 
to keep my promise’, seems to be of the kind to which he 
should on his own theory give that name. It is indisputable 
that men use the expression ‘I promise’, and I do not see 
how, when tliey do so, it could be maintained that they are 
either lying or deceived. For, of course, to say ‘you don’t 
intend to keep your promise’ is not to say ‘you don’t promise’. 
And other people understand what we mean when we promise, 
and often alter their behavioui in consequence. Yet it is hard 
to see what a promise is if it is not, as Hume said, ‘binding 
oneself to the performance of an action’.^ A man could not 
without self-contradiction make a promise while explaining 
that he was under no obUgation to keep it. Possibly this is 
what Kant really meant when he said that to will universal 
promise-breaking involved a contradiction. If he did, we 
should have to suppose that by his phrase ‘willing universal 
promise-breaking is contradictory’ (a phrase I have never 
understood) he meant ‘denying the obligation to keep a 
promise which you have made is contradictory’. Curiously 
enough, Hobbes seems to have held this view 

‘When a man hath abandoned, or granted away his Right, then 
is he said to be odliged, or hound, not to hinder those, to whom 
such Right is granted, or abandoned, from the benefit of it : and 
that he Ought, and it is his duty, not to make voyd that voluntary 
act of his own : and that such hindrance is injustice, and injury, 
as being sine jure ; the Right being before renounced, or trans- 
ferred. So that Injury, or Injustice, in the controversies of the 
world, is somewhat like to tliat, which in the disputations of 
Scholera is called Absurdity. For as it is there called an Absurdity 
to contradict what one maintained in the Beginning; so in the 
world, it is called Injustice and Injury, voluntarily to undo thatj 
which from the Beginning he hath voluntarily done.’ 

§ 2. To come now to my second point. If we agree TVifS 
Hume that Mr. Ayer is wrong in saying that mofal judge- 

‘ Treatise, in, ii. 5, “ LeuiatJion, 'xiv. 
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mcnta iiasorl nothing, wo nuiat iigioc with Mr. Ayer tliat 
llnnic ia wiong in saying that what tiiey assert is the pre- 
valence among mankind ol a ceitain |ileasurc or distaste, 
arising Ciom sympathy, in (lie contemplation of Unman dis- 
positions and ot the acts in whieli they issue.' Just as I think 
Iltimc salislaetorily refutes Mr. Ayer’s view, so T tliink Mr. 
Ayer satisfactorily refutes this of Hume. Mr. Ayer says: 

‘\Vc rejeel the suhjectirist view tlml to call an aelion riglil, or 
a thing gooil, is to say that it is generally ajiproved o(, because it 
is not sell-eontradieloiy to asseit [he might have adiled it is quite 
natural and usual to aa.seit] tliat some actions which aie genendly 
approved of aiu not right, or diat some things which are generally 
approved ot arc not good. And we i eject the alternative subjecti- 
vist view that a man who asserts that a certain aelion is right, or 
that a certain thing is good, is saying that he himself approves of 
it, on the ground that a man wlio confesseil that he sometimes 
approved of what was bad or wnuig would not be contradicting 
himself.’^ 

In other words, it is as absurd to translate ‘I ought not to steal’ 
into ‘Most men (or 1) disapprove of stealing’ as it would be 
to translate ‘There are canals in Mars’ into T (or most men) 
think there are’. Mr. Ayer then satisfactorily rel'ntes Hume. 
And what is [lerhaps almost as interesting is tiuit llume him- 
self is unalde eonsistcntly and comfortably to maintain this 
posiiioir. His general view, no doubt, is that there is no such 
fact as obligation, hut only general feelings of pleasure or 
uneasiness in the contemplation of felicific or pernieious dis- 
positions and acts. He equates good and evil with pleasure 
and pain.^ He denies that acts are really right or wrong.'^ 
‘The distinction of moral good and evil is founded on the 
pleasure or pain which results from the view of any sentiment 
or character.’® ‘It is the nature uiul indeed the definition of 

' Broad {Fkic Types of Ethical Theory, p. iij) pointn out that on this 
viow moral JudRoments would bo vcriliiiblc by iiuoHtionmiireM. 

’ Lmiyiiane, Truth and Logic, p. 153. ^ Treatise, n. iii. 9. 

■* Ibid. m. i. I. * Ibid. III. ii. H. 
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virtue, that it is a quality of the mind agreeable to or approved 
by every one who considers or contemplates it.’^ The only 
difference between parricide and the choking by a sapling of 
its parent tree lies in the different feelings with which we 
regard the two.^ Such, I say, is Hume’s general view, but he 
is too candid to stick to it. He continually, however incon- 
sistently, insists that all who do not condemn acts done in 
the belief that they are pernicious and approve those done in 
tlie belief that they are beneficent are not only exceptional, 
but in fact wrong. Since benevolent acts and dispositions 
have in fact a tendency to promote felicity, they always 
deserve the approval of human beings, which they obtain 
from all those who have any ‘rectitude of disposition’.^ The 
lules of justice arise from the aversion to doing a hardship to 
another (as distinct from merely harming him).'^ A promise 
is described as a form of words by which ‘a man binds him- 
self to the performance of any action’ and thereby ‘subjects 
himself to die penalty of never being trusted again in case of 
failure’. At last,® Hume is constrained to face the question 
of what is meant by saying we ‘ought’ to be honest if we 
think it not the best policy. He ‘confesses that if a man think 
tliis much requires an answer it would be a little difficult to 
find any which will to him appear satisfactory’. He discredits 
the holders of such ‘pernicious’ views by suggesting that 
their ‘practice will be answerable to their speculation’. ‘In- 
genuous natures’ have ‘an antipathy to treachery and roguery’. 
‘Consciousness of integrity . . . will be cultivated by every 
honest man who feels the importance of it.’ Here Hume is 
trying to defend what he calls our ‘interested obligation to 
virtue’, and finds he can only do it by maintaining, against 
Hobbes, that we all have a disinterested (moral) liking to 
contemplate acts tending to the welfare of others, just as he 
thinks we have a disinterested (aesthetic) liking to contem- 

* Enquiry, viii. ’ Treatise, in. i. i ’ Enquiry, App. I. 

^ Ibid., App. III. ’ Ibid. ii. a. 
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plate tJiiiiirs UHcful to them. Yet he can only make tliis a 
pliuisilile account of obligation hy suh.stituting foi ‘liking’ 
‘ap]nuval’, aiul hy in.sislmg tliat those in whom it doe.s not 
prevail are not n\etely ahuoimal, hut ha.se, villainous, de- 
pravcil, rogues- language which would lie silly if applied to 
a ta.slc I'm sherhet or ICdgar Wallace, 'I’o say that honesty 
will he cultivated hy I'vciy limiest man who iecis the impor- 
tance ot it i.s either to M.iy that if you like heing honest you 
like it, or that you ought to he honest. 'I'hc whole argument 
is only one ot those, in Hume’s own words, ‘sullicienl for 
discourse, and seiving all our pniposcs in company, in the 
pulpit, on the theatre, and in the schools’.' Arguing against 
the view that moral distinctions arc artificial or arhituiry, he 
says; ‘Had nature luaile no such distinction, founded in the 
original constitution of the mind, the words Iioiioiirahle and 
shameful, hwcly aiul odintis, iiohle and dcspiaible, had never 
had place m any language; nor could politicians, had they 
invented these terms, ever have been aide to render them 
intelligilde, or make them convey any idea to the audience.’ 
He should have asked himself whether pliiloHO]diei8 would 
have heen more successful had they itweiitetl the lerni 
obligation. 

Holding, as ho does, that what we call obligation is merely 
the likiitg for those acts whose feliciiic nature gives us a 
sympathetic pleasure, he finds strange the fact that 'a con- 
venient house and a virtuous character cause not the same 
feeling of approbation, even though the source of our appro- 
bation be the same and Hows from sympathy and an idea of 
their utility, 'riiere is something very inexplicable in this 
variation of our feelings.’ I suggest the explanation that the 
sources are in fact, as Hume would say, ‘pretty diiferent’. 
He has in fact anticipated and applied to morals the modern 
‘Empathy’ {Einfiihlnng) theory of aesthetics, which holds 
that, when we call tilings beautiful, we have illicitly projected 
* Treathe, ni, iii. 3. 
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into them pleasurable feelings in activities of which we are 
capable, and which their shapes or movements suggest. So 
Hume thought that we call good those acts or characters which 
would give us pleasure in ourselves or our neighbours. 

Adam Smith seems to be troubled at this inconsistency 
by which Hume, while assertmg a moral judgement to be 
merely the statement tliat men have a feeling of a certain 
kind, also tries to justify this feeling by asserting that we are 
stating it to be a feeling aroused by the intended utihty of 
the action, i.e. that we are stating some fact about the action 
or tire agent. Accordingly Smith abandons the reference to 
utility. ‘The idea of tire utihty of all quahties of this kind is 
plainly an afterthought, and not what first recommends them 
to our approbation.’* What, then, is it that so recommends 
them ? He answers ; 

‘To approve of the passions of anodrer, as suitable to their objects, 
is die same thing as to observe that we entirely sympaduze with 
them. . . . His own sendments are the standards and measures 
by wliich he judges of mine. ... In the suitableness or unsuitable- 
ness, in the proportion or dispropoition which the affection seems 
to bear to the cause or object which excites it, consists the pro- 
priety or impropriety, the decency or ungracefulness of the 
consequent action.’^ 

That is to say, an action is really improper if it springs from 
a feeUng which semns to me improper. This is Hume reduced 
to consistency. It is clearly intended to put moral approval 
into the same category with aesthetic approval. For it has 
been often and not unplausibly held that we approve works 
of art and scenes of nature when they express a feeling with 
which we s)mnpadiize or with which they succeed in making 
us sympathize. But no more than Hume can Smith be quite 
content with such moral subjectivity. To this account of ‘the 
decency or ungracefulness of an action’ he inconsequently 
appends a quite different account of its ‘merits’. ‘In the 
' Theory of the Moral Sentiments, i. 1. 4. ’ Ibid. i. 1. 3, 
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beiielicial or Imrtful niilurc of llio dlVclH which the afl'cetion 
aima at, or (ciula to produce, cousiata llic uivrit or (Icineiit of 
the action, the quality by wliich it ia vnlitlcd to reward or 
deservini^ of punialiment.’ 

So fat, tUeu, I have liietl to luaiittain (i) that jud.qcmcntB 
aliout obligttliou t/tc jiulpeutcuta; that ia, (hey aaaert a fact 
iUid can be intellif^iiily contiailicled. Tltia, T think, lluine 
ahowa. And (2) that they do not aaacit tinytliing almut our 
own feclittRa or lltosc of othcra, but ii fiict, namely an obliga- 
tion, which though i( may depend upon somebody having or 
being capable of some feeling, is not ilseli' a feeling. And 
this, I think, Mr. Ayer ahowa.' 

It now reinama to aak whether there ia reason to think that 
all judgementa thus asset ting obligations nuiat he, false, be- 
cause on rcHection we see that what we took tor obligation is 
in fact a feeling. The answer seems to he; there ia no such 
reason apait fiom the doj’ma that no judgementa are true, or 
that there ia no reason to think them so, unless they either 
could he sensibly verified or meiely ‘stale our intention to use 
language in a certain way’. 

The chief ar^tiiiient (hat moral jndgemenia must be untrue 
ia derived from a false analogy drawn between them and 
aesthetic judgementa, which arc aasumetl to be untrue if 
intended to aaaert an objective beauty. Dut just as I think the 
view that ao-called moral judgements arc meant to state the 
fcelinga of those who make them or of others ia false, ao I 
think the view that on rellection we should ace that conse- 
quently they arc untrue, and that we must substitute for 
them judgementa which do state the feelings of ourselves or 
others about actions ia also false. And this latter fal.ac view, 
I believe, is closely connected with the venerable failure to 
distinguish moral and aesthetic eKperience.‘‘ 

' Sco Ewinj}, ‘SubjcctiviHin and NiiturtiliBin m F.tlu'c.s’ {Philosophy, 
April I044)- 

» See Ch. XVII below. 
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§ 3 . The real motive for botli views is confessedly the doubt 
whether there really are any obligations, and the implication 
is that when we use words asseiting that tliere are we are 
meaning something false, or at lejist not Icnown to be tiue, 
and for wliich no evidence from sense-experience or intro- 
spection can possibly be discovered.' 

I take obligations to be relations of one rational being to 
others or perhaps to himself at a different time or to an 
animal ; and surely there are relations, and perhaps qualities 
and things, perceptible neither to sense nor introspection. 
The relations of being ‘necessarily connected’ or ‘implied’, 
of being ‘the square loot of’ or the ‘grandfather of’ or a 
‘species of’ seem instances of this. Truth and verifiability 
are often called properties or relations of propositions or 
statements, though neither perceptible nor introspectible ; 
nor can we perceive or introspect the ‘things’ called other 
people’s minds. No ‘logical words’ such as ‘must*, ‘or’, 
‘nevertheless’ are ‘ostensibly definable’; what they mean is 
not perceptible. I know the reality of obligations and good- 
ness with as much self-evidence as I know logical, geometrical, 
or causal neccssitation, though, in any instance, whether I 
ought to do act X, or whether A is the cause of B may be 
dubious. I cannot doubt the oliligation to keep promises or 
to spare unnecessary pain ; I cannot doubt that tlio man who, 
believing he has a duty, tries to fulfil it to bis own hindrance 
does a good act. It is less self-evident to me that there are 
otlaer human beings I can affect than that, if there are, I have 
obligations to them. Were I {pet imposs^ihle) convinced that 
I really had no claims on my neighbours, nor they on me, I 
should have to conclude that they were not really, as they 
seem, beings like myself. Oblivion or self-deception about 
particular obligations to others is commonly due to lack of 
imagination, which enables us to assume that these others 
are ‘quite different’. Such a defect may be alleviated by 
‘ Cf. Ch. XVII, § 7. 
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any poetical or prose liclion which lises al)ovc the level of 
rapporiai^v,' 

§4. It may he urj^eil that, since 1 am not ii\l'allible, my 
faihne to doubt s(mK'thing is pool evidence ol its truth. 1 
ap;rec that many beliefs it has never occurred to us to ques- 
tion may turn out I'alse il we have accepted them uncritically 
or ‘taken them loi qranled’;- Imt if we have seiiotisly tried to 
doubt them and hnmd il clearly and distinctly impossible, 
wc can at least have no better qiouiul for certainty; we sec 
their necessity. In my nursery days, say the uS.So’s, I accepted 
that it was wicked for women to smoke, and can well remem- 
ber the illtiminatinq exjierience of lindinpf it not dilTicult to 
doubt; but one may try for a lifetime to doubt the obligation 
to pay one’s debts and have no sucecss. 

§ 5. Some of those who defend the reality of both obliga- 
tions and goodness have preferred to put goodness in the 
foreground as their favouiite candidate.^ Probably they 
thouglit that even if some people on first thoughts .supposed 
it possible to doubt the reality of obligations, they would 
hardly question that a man who saciilices life or happine.ss 
because lie llniihs he has a duty is really good. And, this 
being granted, they would probably argue that if his sacrifice 
is good, the belief which leads him to make it cannot be 
entirely illusion. To me the facts that we have duties, and 
that to do what we think a duty for that reason is good, are 
equally clear and distinct; but the latter presupposes the 
former, 

’ Cf. M. Amokl, Sohiali ami liustiim, II. 

Ah aotno rich woman, on u wintor’H luorn, 

EyoH thmuRli her HilUen curtiiniM tiui pnnr dnalRu 
Who with numb blnckcncd iiiiHcni tniikci her lii'o 

And wondcrH how hIiu liven iind wlmt the thoughtn 
Of tlint poor drudge may be. 

“ Cook Wilson, Statement and hiference, § 54; liutlor. Sermon, iii (on 
superstition). 

^ Kant, F^mdamental Principles of the Melaphyrict of Murals, i. 
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§ 6. We have now to consider a psychological doctrine 
which would indirectly imply cither that there is nothing 
that could be called an obligation or that, if there is, its 
nature is strikingly different from what we generally sup- 
posed. This is psychological hedonism,' the theory that no 
hurntm being is capable of any action e.xcept the one which, 
at the time, he thinks will produce for himself the greatest 
balance of pleasuie or liappincss upon the whole. If this were 
true all our acts would have the same motive, desire for 
happiness, and none would be distinguishable as better or 
more meritorious than any other, though some might be 
wiser and more successful. It has, however, been contended 
that we might still think we had duties and obligations which 
possibly might be real, and if on any occasion we thought the 
fulfilment of a duty, such as to try to keep a promise, would 
result in a balance of happiness to ourselves, we should 
necesarily fulfil it, but, if not, not. This contention involves 
that we can have duties and obligations, and believe we have, 
which it is impossible, and known to he impossible, to fulfil, 
so that no blame or remorse could attach to their default. 
It could also be contended that when a man thinks doing his 
duty will for that reason conduce to his happiness, this state 
of mind is really good. 

To believe that it is our duty to do a particular action 
which we believe we cannot do, and for the default in which 
we can tlierefore incur no remorse or censure, seems im])oa- 
sible.-' But since the theory of psychological hedonism is now 
generally abandoned, we can defer the discussion of this 
point to a more convenient place.-’ It is enough here to 
repeat briefly the well-lcnown refutation of the main doctrine. 

' ■fiSopi) = pleiiHuic. 

“ I auggustctl in the liuit chapter that wo may have duties of which wc 
are unaware, wliich wo cun therefore only do by accident, and for whose 
default wo arc conseiiucntly not ccnsuniblc. At present I cidl it impossiblo 
to believe something our duty whiclt wc believe it iinpossiblo for us to do. 
Cf. Ch. XII, §§ s, 6. ' Chs. XI, XII. 
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§ 7. We have inipiilsea or piopenaUiea such as hunger, 
affection, wratli, which ‘kTininale upon their ohjcet’ff They 
piesuppoae no rc(lectic)n or calculation, thougli, when this 
has intci veiled, they may he judged conducive or detri- 
mental to our happiness upon the whole, and tliey are often 
iiululged when they have liecn judged imprudent. 'I'his 
could only have been overlooked in an ‘Age of Rea.son’, when 
it was supposed not only tliat every man had his jiricc but 
also tliat he was always ‘silling down in a cool houi’. The 
tiveory must at least be emended to the form that men always 
necessarily do wltat at the moment they most desiie,- whether 
this he to gratify an impulse, which apparently might be an 
impulse to do a duty, m to pursue thcii happiness upon the 
whole. 'I’liis woukl be less glaringly false ]\sycholo,gy, but 
equally inconsistent with moral choice and responsibility. 
Unless wo had impulses wo should have no means of gratify- 
ing a reflective desire for happiness upon the whole, even if 
it could arise. We should he like sick childicn asking ‘What 
shall I do ?’ but without a)ipctiles 01 interests. Iwery day we 
do things we know to he imprudent, such as postimuing an 
unpleasant task that mu.st he done some lime, which will 
grow harder the longer it is postponed and whose anticipa- 
tion will poison the interval. 

§ 8. I do not think the tioelrine gains anything when for 
the word ‘happiness’ in the formula is substitutetl the phrase 
‘his’ or ‘my good’. It is said: ‘The motive in any imputable 
[i.c. deliberate?] act for which the agent is conscious on 
reflection that he is answerable, is a desire fur personal good, 
... It is superfluous to add f^ood to hmsvlf ; for anything con- 
ceived as good in such a way that the agent acts for the sake 
of it, must be conceived as his won good.’”' And we read else- 

’ Butler, Scmniis, Prcfncc. 

’ Sco Ch. XII. 

^ T. II. Green, Prolegomena to Klliiei, §§ m, 02, uikI cf. §§ 128, 129, 

138, 14s, 146, 829 , 23*. 240- 
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where ‘A man who, under a acnae of duty acts for what he 
conceives to be good is acting from desire ... a desire for his 
own good.’ 

§ 9. In all these passages if his own good is used in the 
usual sense in wliich we say ‘a selfiah man only thinks of his 
own good' then the doctrine is ‘psychological hedonism’. But 
in fact the meaning given to it by these writers seems to shift 
from this to the sense of good in which we say ‘a good man 
does not think only of his own good but sliaies his goods’. 
For we find it added that self-satisfaction of a moral being 
can only be secured if it is sought where it ought to be sought,^ 
namely in a ‘common good’ and ‘the only good in which there 
can be no competition of inteicsts, the only good wliich is 
really common to all who may pursue it, is that which con- 
sists in the universal will to be good — in the settled disposi- 
tion on each man’s part to make the best and most of 
humanity in his own person and in the peison of others’.'' 
It is difficult to see how I can ‘pursue’ the universal will to be 
good. But at least it is clear that the wonl ‘good’ is being 
used in two senses, sometimes absolutely to denote an actual 
quality of states or activities, sometimes lelatively (when 
preceded by a possessive or followed by 'foi ’) to mean desir- 
able or satisfying to somebody.'* The argument appeals to 
run as follows: ‘A man can only do what he thinks will 
satisfy himself; nothing will really satisfy him but increasing 
or tlimking he has increased or trying to increase (it is not 
clear which) the amount of goodness in the world ; if he suc- 
ceeds in doing this we call him good, and say he has willed as 
he ought.’ This identifies moral goorlness or the good zuill 
with the knozvkdge or correct opinion of what will satisfy 

' Joseph, Some pKiblenis of lithies, p. ijs- t’f. my llritiHh Aciidcmy 
(Horz) Lecture, 1937, An Amhigiiily of tlw tt'oni 'Ciood'. 

» Green, P. to A., §§ 171, 177. ’ Ibid., § 244. 

■* Other menniiiRH of 'koikI', hucIi us uMcful for 11 piirtieuliir purpose 
('a good poison') or a fine e.\aniple of its kind ('a pood ease of typhoid'), 
cause no misundertnnding, 
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you, iuul (ri'ccn, possessing this goodness which is a form 
of know ledge, knows not only what will satisfy himself, hut 
what wdl salisl'v <ir he the gooil ot every human being. lie 
tells us It is the wdl or elfoit to pioduee goodne.ss. What we 
ou,ght to produce is the desiio to proiluee Avhal Ave otight 
(uatuelv the tle.sire to pioduee Avhat avc ought), and we cun 
only do this if we think it will .satisfy us most. The defniition 
of our duty is eiieular, and our duty is one we may he unable 
to perform. 

The umhiguity at the root of this fallacious argument has 
actually been recognized by one of its exponents: ‘the good 
which every soul pursues is Avhat would make a man’s exis- 
tence excellently suited to bring satisfaction to his desires’, 
whereas ‘tlie cxcellonec we have in mind when we say that 
just man or a just life is good is moral excellence; this con- 
sists in acting from a sense of duty or from benevolence or 
gratitude’,' There is no more in common helAvcen moral 
excellence and vvhul is excellently suited to satisfy desire than 
betAVeen being well and being Avell beaten.'' 

* JoHepti, linwy.t in Ancient mnl Mndmt Idninwfihy, v. 

* Kill' Ch. 1, § I.)., iibovc. 



IV 

CRUDE MORAL THEORIES 

A. EGOISTIC HEDONISM 
§ I. It IS clear that both the writers last quoted as examples 
of psychological hedonism differed from its earlier and cruder 
defenders' by inconsistently combining with it the firmest 
conviction that there is a real difference between good and 
evil conduct, which is not a mere difference of more prudent 
calculation, and by a generous zeal for moral propaganda. 

I think, therefore, that the most fundamental distmction 
between writers on conduct is between those who explicitly 
allow and those who deny that we all recognize a real differ- 
ence between duty and desire. And whatever their other 
faults, this is explicitly allowed by writers, who may be 
called Moral Hedonists, who assert that it is our duty always 
to pursue our own greatest happiness upon the whole, 
though, even after deliberation, we may choose or decide 
rather to gratify some urgent impulse which is incompatible. 
They have at least seen that some actions are chosen or 
decided upon because they are thought duties, though 
perhaps not most desired, and othere because they are 
desired though thought contrary to duty; they have at least 
allowed tlte possibility of remorse and censure. They believe 
we have a duty, though no conflicting obligations. 

§ z. If this theory were true, in all deliberate action our 
subjective duty would coincide with a strong desire, smee 
all men desire happiness, tliough not necessarily witli the 
strongest, since men sometimes more strongly desire to 
gratify an impulse even when rationally convinced that it 
will not conduce to their happiness upon the whole. A man’s 
happiness upon the whole must mainly depend on the 

' Sucli as Hobbes, Leviathan, vi: ‘Whatsoever is the object of any 
man’s appetite or desire, that is it which he for his part calleth good ’ 
6003 E 
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satisfaction of the jj;reatcst number of his desires, future as 
well as present, in [iropoition to their strength and perma- 
nence. On this view, then, moiality is tlie liest policy; men 
would have no duties to their nciyhhoius, and their neigh- 
bours would have no ligiits unless tliey rvere said to have the 
right not to lie usetl in ways which would cause ultimate 
dissatisfaction to llie agent. Jvvery man would ‘have a light 
to everything’. A man who thought he would so get most 
happiness would lie doing his juitative and suhjeetive duty 
by treating others like slocks or stones, ami would be liable 
to remoise and censure if he did not, even if he were dis- 
appointed in his calculations. It could not be replied that 
the best way for a man to get happiness is to do his duties, 
for that implies that he has other duties than to secure his 
happiness; and, since we do not always think that wc shall 
be hapiiicst by behaving honestly, biavely, and beneficently, 
it would be confusing the objective and subjective senses of 
duty. It would mean that though a man may think he will 
be happier if he does not sacrifice his health and friends 
and fortune to the welfare of mankind, and therefore has a 
subjective duty not to do so, he is mistaken, and therefore 
has an objective duty to do so. Ihit since by such a sacrifice 
he would be failing in his subjective and putative duty and 
would therefore sulfcr from remorse and incur the censure 
of all who know his mind, the assertion that he would in 
fact always be happier in spite of his sacrifice has little to 
suppoit it, especially as he might never know the success of 
his sacrifice. The best defence of the thcoiy would be that, 
since few men are devoid of some sympathy, if wo cannot 
keep our neighbours’ suffering out of sight and mind it may 
be prudent to alleviate it when that is not too troublesome.' 
The grain of tnith which alone gives any plausibility to the 
doctrine will be considered when wo discuss the question of 
obligations to ourselves.® 

' Iliune, Treatise, bk. ii. 


> Ch. X. 
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§ 3. A variant of what is essentially the same doctrine is 
that men’s only duty is self-realizationd Since only rational 
beings, that is real selves, can have obligations, it must be 
meant that their duty is to realize their good capacities and, 
if these conflict, in proportion to their goodness. If, then, 
there is nothing better than conscientious action, to tell us 
that our duty is to realize ourselves is to tell us that our duty 
is to do our putative duty, which might sometimes be to 
improve our intellectual or aesthetic gifts and sometimes to 
serve tables. Probably the formula really means that our 
only duty is to make ourselves better, but this is confused with 
the doctrine just criticized, that we can do nothing unless 
we think it for our own advantage or good.* The only ele- 
ment of truth here, as I think, is that one of our obligations 
is to try to increase the amount of goodness in the world 
whether in our own character or in that of others. 

§ 4. Finally, a school which agrees with the last mentioned 
that obligations are real, but differs in not mamtaining that 
the only one is to pursue our own happiness or our own im- 
provement, yet maintains that doing our duty is in fact 
always conducive to our happiness upon the whole,^ so that 
if a man feels happy he can be sure he is good, and if he 
thinks others are happy must think tliey are good. 

It is hard to see what grounds could be given for this 
belief. If the happiness promised is in the nature of a reward 
It must either be assured us by an omnipotent, just, and 
veracious being after our death or consist in the approval of 
our own conscience ; and in either case it must be a reward 
for obeying our conscience, tliat is doing our putative duty. 
There could be no reward of either kind merely for doiilg 
what was in fact an objective duty, such as killing an intend- 
ing murderer, if we did it by mistake or to get his money, or 
if we thought it wrong to kill intending murderers. 

‘ Bradley, Ethical Sludtes, vii. ® Green and Joseph, cited Ch. Ill, § 9 

’ Plato, Republic-, Butler, Sermont. 
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§ 5. Ah to tlie oxtfrnitl or aiipouiaUirally eil'cctcd reward, 
this ia a hope whoae the<)lof3;ical frrounds I am not competent 
to discuHH. 'The argument lor it on puicly niotal grounds 
ia fallacioua; it la to the effect that since we cannot perfectly 
achieve wliat we ought to attempt, namely llic adjusttnent 
of liappincas to metit, tin's must lie Inought about by some 
other agency.' Hut wo certainly may feel houiul to try to pro- 
long a man’s life without thinking he will or can live for ever. 

§ 6. As to what may he called the natui’al tewaul of con- 
science, I do not linil it true of myacll that rcmoiae for acta 
or omiaaiona 1 thought wrong at the time, especially if I 
have now come to think them light or il the c.vpected had 
rcaulta did not follow, is always more painfid and permanent 
than the pains I might have incuneil hy doing my putative 
duty. No doubt it ia dillcrcnt; hut memory ia weak and 
jilncable; whereas some sotuces ot happine.aa, such as our 
own health or the welfare of those we love, which may have 
been secured in ways we thought wrung, arc ahvays with us.® 

'I’lic religious demand lor .inollier woild to redress the 
ttnjust balance of happiness in this shows that in common 
esteem conscience is not a full reward for either good or 
bad conduct, Moreover, the apiiroval of conscience is 
rather closely simulated by the aati.sfaction of .siicceasfully 
exercising or having exercised any arduous mental or physical 
activity, however irrelevant to morality. To play a hard 

‘ Kant, (hitiiiiie of I’racticnl Rniwii, triitmliitcd t>y Alibiitt, § 3. In tho 
('ritiqtic i\f Pure Reason (tninal. Kfni(i Snath), li. 526, hu (.'von argues 
that, if there were no fiituro reward, the 'moral law’ roulil he no 'apring 
of action’, and so far, he is a paychological hedomat. In later worka ho 
iinHwent the above diHieulty no longer hy a Ititun' lile hut hy an earthly 
Utopia. See Idea for a Unme>s<il flisto) v fi out tt (Utsiitopoltlan Point of 
Vino (1784), The Relation of Tlivory to Praetire in luternational I^wi 
(1703), and Perpettutl Peace (170.'!), all translated hy IlaHtio in Kant's 
Princtples of Politit s, 

* Most of the tvar-criininals at Nuremberg showetl few sytnptoins of a 
worm that dieth not. 

’ Somewhat inaeatrately named hy Aristotln (irf/tmlSioroi Mfrysuu. 
Rill. Nic, HSG" 15, 11,53'’ lo- 
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game, to climb a stiff gully, perhaps to drive a hard bargain, 
all give the glow of something done. Perhaps of all vices 
idleness is most unfortunate in having no such cloak; this 
at least was the feeling expressed by Browning ; 

the sin I impute to each frustrate ghost 
Is the unlit lamp and the ungirt lorn. 

Though the end in sight was a vice.’ 

But all merely sensuous vices, like gluttony, are in the same 
case. 

It might be urged in reply that Pharisees do commonly 
seem happier than pubhcans; but this may be less because 
tliey have fulfilled more of their putative duties than because 
their moral obtuseness gives them so few, and fewer still 
which are much opposed to their interests, since it is easier 
to pay tithes than to throw up a good job. Their moral 
ignorance is their bliss. 

No doubt we all think that if our consciences were bur- 
dened with wanton crimes of extreme brutality we should 
be veiy miserable ; but that is because we only describe thus 
crimes to which we tlfink we should have been httle tempted ; 
those to which we are prone we are apt to call peccadilloes, 

It is an odd consequence of this identification of putative 
duty with interest that a man’s total balance of happiness 
would be unaffected by the greatest ignorance about his 
actual situation, about the consequences to himself or others 
of his actions, or by the greatest moral obliquity. Indeed we 
must conclude that this is not what has generally been meant 
by the doctrine that duty and interest coincide, especially 
for its first holders.^ 

’ The Statue and the Bust. 

* Plato seems to have agreed that virtue is knowledge, and whether this 
means knowledge of moral or of other facts makes no difference. Hume 
and Mill thought that the happmess of others is a chief means to our own, 
but it is secured by doing not what we thmk will benefit them but what 
really will, an objective not putative duty. More accurately, of course, 
what pleases us is never other peoples’ pleasure, but, sometimes, the 
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§ 7. On the other hand, if the tloetrine is taken to mean 
tliat a man’s liappinesa wonlil be aecnred by doing his ob- 
jective duties there can be no empirical evidence in its favour, 
for noboiiy can know if liimsclf or aityonc else has ever tlone 
this. So the judgement that the doing of objective duties 
would biing happiness must be intuitive ami a ptioii, either 
that ‘doing one’s objective iluty’ and ‘getting moat happiness’ 
mean the same thing or that they logically imply one another. 
1 do not mean the same by the two expressions and do not 
intuit the implication. If I meant the same there would 
be no question to discuss. In fact I lind that my putative 
duty, the act which I think mo,st likely to come near my 
objective duty, is often incompatible with what I take to 
be my interest; about my really objective duty I have no 
information. 

In no sense of duty can the reason why anything is our 
duty be that if we do it because it already is our duty we shall 
be happier. 

It is noteworthy that if we believed tliat duty in any of 
the three uses of the wortl coincidt'd with interest we should 
be relieved of one burdensome obligation to which most of 
us ohstinately adhere, though we do not commonly fulfil it: 
that of trying to equate men’s happiness with their desert. 
For if happiness coincides with the doing of putative duty 
the equation is ali'cady e.stabliahed since the man who does 
that is, by suppo.sition, happier; and if it always coincides 
with objective duty, wc cannot make it proportionate to 
merit which consists in the doing of a putative duty because 
it is so, and the two are seldom, if ever, identical. 

Anyhow it would be interesting to know whether it is 
because a man has done his putative duty, which he might 

belief tliQt they nro or Mil be pleiiaod, nnd thi.i may be secured for a time 
by doing whut wo think will plcnao thenr, which ia often a putative duty; 
but the disappointment of finding that wo wore mistaken is great, and wo 
only try to console ourselves by reflecting that we meant well. 
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not have done had he been wise, or for doing his objective 
duty, which he might not if he had been more conscien- 
tious, that he is supposed to be happier. 

§ 8. A formula of duty has recently had favour which I 
find difficult to understand as it seems either to be tauto- 
logous or to deny that there really are any duties ; I cannot 
be sure wliich is the correct interpretation. It has been 
dogmatically stated in the words : ‘A man’s duty on a given 
occasion is the act which for him is both possible and 
necessary; the act which at the moment character and 
circumstance combine to make it inevitable, if he has a 
free will, that he should freely will to do.’’ But if ‘necessary’ 
and ‘inevitable’ are used in the customary causal sense the 
addition of ‘possible’ is otiose; for nothing necessary is 
impossible. Must we then supipose that ‘necessary’ is used 
in the moral sense of ‘obligatory’? The last part of the 
formula would then mean ‘a man’s duty is that which in the 
circumstances, his capacities being what they are, is his duty 
(and only a free rational being can have a duty)’. But a 
later passage in the same book^ makes this moral and 
tautologous interpretation untenable: ‘Doing your duty 
means doing (i.e. deciding by an act of fiee will) the only 
thing you can do (decide by an act of free will).’ This makes 
it clear that in the first passage ‘necessary’ was used in the 
usual sense; that no acts are ever possible which aire not 
believed to be acts of duty ; that even if they were possible, 
they would not be free, and therefore could not be censurable. 
What it does not make clear to me is the sense in which an 
act that, given a certain character and situation, is inevitable 
and without alternative, can be freely decided upon. I 
caimot make sense of the matter. 

§ 9. A view which I take to be the same as this, though 
not understanding them I cannot be sure, has been less 
hierophantically but not very convincingly argued for as 
' Collingwood, Tha New Levtathan, p. 134. * p. zzo. 
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Inllows; ' Wc oauuol do anytl\ing unlt'ss wc foci an impuisc 
to do it rallici tluin n<it. A liiily is an acl the thonpht of 
which aionscs a sense of internal constiaint which is cUU'etent 
fvnni inclination oi instinct or consideialions ol' jinidence; 
it is an act I am ivady to do in an incscapahle way; I have no 
ojiliou lint to ilo my duty. Yet tluinp;h 1 think 1 must, I 
and others may expect I sliail not 'I'his is hecanso die 
rellecin'c will ilillers Irom the nnrcllectivc; the moial ‘must’ 
oripmates in reilection am.1 jiulgement. What we ought to 
do is what wc have felt hound to do while we adecpiately 
rcllcoted and attended, and should again teel hound to do if 
tve again adci[uately relleetoil and attended. Acts contraiy 
to duty are those which we feel bonml to ilo when wc are 
not adequately retlecling. 

In a later article-^ Dr. luilk say.s: 

‘To have a duty is to he internally rei]iiirod or commnndecl.’ 
‘When we say X is (nioially) ohliged to do y, we are implying 
[oi meaning?] that tn wmc iiiariiici it is not open to X to do any- 
thing else. . . . I'liis necessity is not merely pliysieal [nor psyeho- 
logiealij, for an agent can think himself ohliged |linl i.s he?] and 
yet not do wh.it he ought.’ The agent i.s in Mniir s/wcial way 
impelled ... or tliiiiks he would he so iniiiclled il he relleetud.’ 

In this exposition six questions suggest thoiiiselves to me. 
First', on what have I lellceU'd when I decide that in the 
situation 1 oi/aiit to do a given action P Hiirely on the various 
obligations, putative or known to he subjective, which the 
believed .situation gives rise to. Had I merely rcliocted on 
the historical, psychological, and scientific data without 
considering ohligations, my conclusion could only have been 
that 8uch-or-8Uch action would lead to such-and-such results 

' Fiilk, 'MoriilH without Fiiith’, in Pliilustipliy, April Jc-H. 'I'lw luithor 
monns Svitliout roliKious I'uith’, hut his iii'Kiiiiient rcuiuh to imply ‘without 
faith in the reality of ohlimitioim'. The puRsusc ahtive iw a Huminiiry, not 
0 quotation. 

* Philnsnphy, July ly.i-s. The italioa arc mine, aa are the intentolations 
In square bnioket.s. 
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affecting mj^elf or others in such-and-such ways, or some-’ 
thing of that kind ; in short, my conclusion from non-moral 
premisses could not have been moral. 

Second'. Is it true tliat when I am attending even to the 
fact of a duty I am necessitated to do the dutyp^ No doubt 
I believe that I ‘must’ in the sense of ‘ought’, but I am 
assured by introspection tliat I frequently do what at the 
moment I firmly believe I ought not, otlienvise I should 
not blame myself. 

Third'. Is it always our duty to reflect and attend (whether 
to the facts of obligation or to other facts) so tliat further 
duties will become ‘inescapably necessary acts’ ? If so, does 
this duty of reflection or attention become inescapably neces- 
sary only when we reflect and attend ? and if so, what do we 
then attend to and reflect on unless it is the fact that we have 
some obligations 

Fourth', In what ‘special way’ or manner are we impelled? 
I may think that if I reflected imaginatively on the pains of 
burning I should be more impelled to betray my friends 
instead, but that it would not be my duty. 

F'ifth : How can I require or command myself to do any- 
thing? And if I could, would there be any more reason 
for obedience than when I am required or commanded by 
another ? 

Sixth: If one of two partners thinks it tlicir duty to pay 
£t,ooo and the other thinks it is not, is eitlier, on tliis view, 
wrong ? If so, the definition of a duty as that which some- 
body ‘is ready to do in an inescapable way’ collapses. If 
not, how can either of them be right ? Or are they both right 
or both wrong ? In either case there could evidently be no 
real duties. 

’ Aristotle, Nicoinaehemi Ethics, 1 147“, puts fonvard a view of this kind 
but ia evidently dissatisfied with it. Ho is clear that moral and unmoral 
conduct (d/KnJ and Koicia.) have equal claims to be colled free (iKOtimov ) ; 

iiisb la. 

“ Cf. Ch. XII, § 4, 
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To conclude, I ihiuk that an anihigiious use of words like 
‘must’ and ‘nccossaiy’, soinctiincs in the moral and some- 
times in tlie customary causal sense, heir conceals the view 
that there are no read ohligalions {lecoj'uilion or conviction 
of which miffht he a jrromul for action), but only compelling 
impulses in 0111 own minds, impulses which are not aroused 
by the belief that we are in fact morally obliged.' 1 fancy the 
‘rcllection’ referied to moans attending to something, namely 
that we ought to do X, and not attending to something else, 
namely that it would he painful. And we ought so to attend 
and not attend. 

It. IIKOONTS'I’K’ UTIIATARIANI.SM 

§ 10. Many of those who held that a man’s only duty is 
to pursue his own happiness asserted, as the ground of this 
dtity, that hiipiiinesa is the only good, with the imjdication 
that nothing hut the capacity to ]iroduco something good 
involves any obligation. .Some of them* came to sec that if 
my happiness is good, any other man’s must he so loo; and 
consequently they suhstitulcd for the hgoistic Hedonism 
the Altruistic, hotter known as lltililarianism, which holds 
that our only duty is heneliccnce, to increase the amount 
of happiness in the world. 'I'hey did not generally recognize 
that, if happiness is the only good thing, there cotdd be no 
goodness in an action done because it was believed, perhaps 
falsely, to ho conducive to happiness, that is to say in what 
they regarded as the only kind of moral or conscientious 
action. They could not call a man good for trying to increase 
happiness even at Ids own expense. 

‘ Cf. Humo, Tmilisc, 'Morality ia inoro properly felt tlian jiulgud of, 
m, I. i. I think aotuething of the aiuno kit\d ia meant liy Alcvunder in 
BemUy and Other Farms of Value, p, 251 : 'Oauhl ia not tlio proacription 
»et to the natural passions by some anppoauil non-natnnd element in our 
nature, not even by reason, but is the arruiiHemcnt or order cstahlished 
among them by another natunil iiassion.’ The recognition of ohligntion 
is no passion, but I do not know why it ahould he supposed 'non-natural'. 

* o.g. Sidgwiek, Methods of Ethics. 
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Some strangely tried to combine the two theories of 
egoism and utilitarianism either in more or less confusion' 
or on the groimd that our own good or happiness depetided 
on that of others.^ In tliis they fall under the criticism 
already passed^ on all who identify duty with interest : they 
were not clear whether it was doing our objective duty, that 
is (as they thought) achieving the happiness of others, how- 
ever accidentally, which would make us happy by sympathy, 
or doing our putative duty, that is (as they thought) trying, 
however mistakenly, to secure the happiness of others, 
which would make us happy by the approval of conscience. 

§11. It was perhaps no accident tliat some of the most 
confused of these thinkers held the economic theory of 
laissexs-faire. They thought that, though planning and 
regulation for general prosperity were futile, yet some 
secret intervention of a ‘hidden hand’'* shapes tire selfish end 
of each of us to the greatest prosperity for the whole. So 
the doing of their putative duty (pursuing one’s own happi- 
ness) and the happiness of the world (which they claimed to 
be their objective duty) would always coincide. The same 
thought recurs in ‘riiilosophics of Histoiy’ which argue that 
since the ‘divhie tactic’® or the ‘cunning of the Idea’*' or 
‘the dialectic of matter’^' inevitably shapes men’s selfish and 

‘ J. S. Mill, Utilitarianisni. 

^ T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics-, see Ch. Ill, § 8, nbove, and cf. 
Hume, Treatise. ^ §§ 4-7, nbove. 

^ The phrase 'invi.siblc hand’ la due to Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, 
I. ii. ’ Burke, Appeal to Old Whigs, 

° Hegel, Philosophy of Right, tnins. Knox. 

’ Engels, Socialism, Utopian and Scienlifie-, and Marx, La misbre de la 
philosophie (preface to Gcmran edition). The genealogy of this idea is 
instructive. Cf. Paalirui Ixxvi. 10, ‘The fierceness of men shall turn to thy 
praise’; Mandevillo, The Fable of the Bees; Ph-iwite Vices Public Benefits-, 
Kant, Umversal History’ from a Cosmopolitan Point of View, ‘Thank God 
for our vices’, Butler in die Disseitation on Virtue suggests a different 
view, that just acta may in fact always increase general happiness, though 
God for mysterious reiisons has hidden this true ground of their ohliga- 
torinosa from our conscience. Ruskin seems to agree (Unto this Last, ii). 
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mistaken ends in tlic inteiost of what is good, we can be sure, 
in spite of conscience, that it is always our duty to co-operate 
with ‘die course o[ the word’: what conics about is a sure 
criterion of duly, but unfortunately only altet the event. 
As Hcliiller said, the vcidict of histoiy is the judgement of 
God. 

§ 1 . 1 . Wlicn utilitarianism is not coiilaminated liy the 
relics of egoism it has always seemed to me tlic most plaus- 
ible and, if I may so speak, the most nearly true of false 
ethical theories. It lecognizes an obligation; it lecogmzes 
that this is distinct from self-interest; and the obligation it 
recognizes is a very important one; its eiror is to recognize 
only one. A utilitarian, if he lived up to his iheoiy by always 
doing his putative duty, would peihaps peifoim more of his 
subjective duties tlian most of us actually do who hold a 
tiuer tlieoiy ; possibly moic even than a man who lived up to 
a theory recognizing any one other type of obligation. 

Suppose a utilitarian and myself bolli always to have 
eoinplete knowledge of our sil nations, of our capacities, 
and of the consequences of our possible actions. If he 
always did what, on his principle, he thought the situations 
demanded, namely to promote llie maximum of general 
happiness, he might well come nearer to always doing what 
the situations really demanded than I do, though 1 also 
recognize other obligations; for 1 may both err in assessing 
their comparative strcngtli and may fail to fulfil what I 
believe the strongest. And again supiiosing a utilitarian and 
one who recognized no obligation but that of justice both 
always to have complete knowledge of their situations, of 
their capacities, and of the conserpicnccs of their possible 
actions, then if both always fulfilled tlic obligations they 
recognized, I think the utilitarian might well fulfil more of 
his objective duties. Both would be historically and scien- 
tifically omniscient and both mistaken in moral insight. 
Neither would ever admit conflicting obligations. 
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Utilitarianism, perhaps because of its initial identification 
of happiness with the only good, has seldom been given due 
credit for the insistence that what is good must be as good in 
one man ceteris panbus as in another, and that the preferen- 
tial production of something good in oneself is not the 
promotion of good as such. Several objections, however, 
can be brought against the theory. 

§ 13. (i) One criticism frequently brought against utili- 
tarianism seems to me invalid. It is said that pleasures 
and pains cannot be measured or weighed like proteins or 
money and therefore cannot be compared, so that I can 
never tell whether I shall produce an overbalance of pleasure 
in this way or in that. I cannot weigh the pleasure of a 
starving man whom I feed on bread against my own in eating 
strawberries and say that his is twice as great as mine. Such 
an argument might seem hardly worth serious discussion 
had it not been used in defence of applying to conduct a 
theory of abstract economics: ‘There is no scientific criter- 
ion which would enable us to compare or assess the relative 
importance of needs of different persons . . . illegitimate 
inter-personal comparison’,' and ‘There is no means of 
testing the magnitude of A’s satisfaction as compared ■with 
B’s’.^ 

§ 14. But this argument, though those who use it are not 
ready to admit so much, really should apply against any 
comparison of iny own desires and needs. I cannot say that 
two glasses of beer will give me twice as much pleasure as 
one, and still less that hearing a concert will give me three 
times or half as much; yet I may know very well indeed 
which will give me rnore, and may act upon the knowledge, 
smee the two things though not measurable are comparable. 
It is true tliat, not being measurable, they are less easy to 

' Hayek, Collectivist Economic Platanng, p. zs- 

“ Robbins, Natitre and Significance of Economic Science, pp. 122-4. 
Cf. Jay, The Socialist Case, ch. ii. 
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nustaken ends m the interest of wluiL is jj;ood, we can he stire, 
in spite of conscience, that it is always our duty to co-operate 
with ‘the course of the word’: what conies about is a sure 
criteiion of duty, hut unfortunately only after the event. 
As Rchillcr said, the veuiict of histoiy is the jiulgeinont of 
God, 

§ 14. When utililatianisin is not contaminated hy the 
relics of egoism it has always seemed to me the most plaus- 
ible and, if I may so speak, the most neaily true of false 
ethical theoiics. It lecognizes an obligation; it lecognizes 
that this is distinct from sclf-intcicst ; and the obligation it 
recognizes is a very ingiortant one; its eiaor is to recognize 
only one. A utilitarian, if he lived up to bis theory by always 
doing his putative duty, would perliaps perfoim more of his 
subjective duties than most of us actually do who hold a 
truer tkemy ; ]iossibly mote even th.in a man who lived up to 
a theory recognizing any one other type of obligation. 

Suppose a utilitaiian and myself boili always to have 
com]iIete knowledge of our situations, of our capacities, 
and of the consequences of our po.ssilile actions. If he 
always did what, on his principle, lie tlioiiglit the situations 
demanded, namely to promote the maximum of general 
happiness, he miglit well come nearer to always doing what 
the situations really demanded than 1 do, though 1 also 
recognize other obligations; for 1 may both err in a.ssessing 
their comparative strengtli and may fail to fulfil what I 
believe the strongest. And again supposing a utilitarian and 
one who recognized no obligation but that of justice both 
always to have complete knowledge of theii situations, of 
their capacities, and of the consequences of their possible 
actions, then if both always fuHilled the obligations they 
recognized, I think the utilitarian might well ftdfil more of 
his objective duties. Both tvould be historically and scien- 
tifically omniscient and both mistaken in moral insight. 
Neither would ever admit conflicting obligations. 
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Utilitarianism, perhaps because of its initial identification 
of happiness with the only good, has seldom been given due 
credit for the insistence that what is good must be as good in 
one man ceteris paribus as in another, and that the preferen- 
tial production of something good in oneself is not the 
promotion of good as such. Several objections, however, 
can be brought against the theory. 

§ 13. (i) One criticism frequently brought against utili- 
tarianism seems to me invalid. It is said that pleasures 
and pains cannot be measured or weighed like proteins or 
money and therefore cannot be compared, so that I can 
never tell whether I shall produce an overbalance of pleasure 
in this way or m that. I cannot weigh the pleasure of a 
starving man whom I feed on bread against my own in eating 
strawberries and say that his is twice as great as mine. Such 
an argument might seem hardly worth serious discussion 
had it not been used in defence of applying to conduct a 
theoiy of abstract economics: ‘There is no scientific criter- 
ion which would enable us to compare or assess the relative 
importance of needs of different persons . . . illegitimate 
inter-personal comparison’,' and ‘There is no means of 
testing the magnitude of A’s satisfaction as compared witli 
B’s’.'' 

§ 14. But this argument, though those who use it are not 
ready to admit so much, really should apply against any 
comparison of my own desires and needs. I cannot say that 
two glasses of beer will give me twice as much pleasure as 
one, and still less that hearing a concert will give me three 
times or half as much; yet I may know very well indeed 
which will give me more, and may act upon the knowledge, 
since the two things though not measurable are comparable. 
It is true that, not being measurable, they are leas easy to 

’ Hayek, Collectivist Economic Planning, p 25. 

“ Robbins, Nature and Signiftcemet of Economic Science, pp. 122-4. 
Cf. Jny, The Socialist Case, ch. ii. 
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di.scriininiitc precisely, wheie the clitFerenco is nut great, 
th.in physical objects; 1 may he unable to say whether the 
sincll of roasting codec oi of bacon fiiecl gives me the greater 
pleasuie (mixed with some pain of appetite) even at two 
snccessivc moments. Tt is no donht often easier to lead olF 
the luminosity of two very similar surfaces on a pointer 
than to say which looks hrightei, though in the end t have 
to trust my eyes lor the pointer. As we have admitted, the 
mere existence of other minds is not demonstrable, still less 
is the intensity of their desires. But if in self-regarding acts 
I am sometimes prepared to spend my money in the belief 
that I shall desire to-mot row’s bread more than to-morrow’s 
jam, the utilitarian is justihed, on his piinciples, in believing 
that it is his duty to piovtde hreail for the starving sooner 
than jam for the well fed. 

§ 15. In fact it would he no commendation of an ethical 
theory it, on its showing, moral or even beneficent choice 
were always clear, since in practice we know that it is not. 
We often wonder if wo can do more ftir the happiness, oven 
the immediate happine.ss, of our iiarcnts or of our children; 
the former seem more in need of enjoyments, the latter have 
a keener capacity hut a tpiicker recovery from disappoint- 
ment. Utilitaiianism has no need to stake its ease on the 
possibility of an accurate ‘hedonistic (or agathistic') calculus’. 
We have a well-founded belief that starvation hurts most 
people more than a shortage of grape-fruit, and no hnmo- 
ledge Imv much more it will hurt even ourselves to-morrow; 
and it is on such beliefs that wo have to act; we can never 
know either our objective duty or our objective long-run 
interest. 

§ 16. (a) The second objection to the utilitarians is serious 
and indeed fatal. They make no room for justice. Most of 
them really admitted this when they found it hard on their 
principle to allow for the admitted obligation to distribute 

’ Seo § It). 
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happiness ‘fairly’, that is either equally or in proportion to 
desert. This led them to qualify their definition of duty as 
‘promoting the greatest amount of happiness’, by adding ‘of 
the greatest number’,' and to emphasize tliis by the proviso 
‘every one to count for one and no more’. They can hardly 
have meant by this merely that it did not matter to whom I 
gave the happiness so long as I produced the most possible, for 
this they had already implied. They must at least have meant 
that if I could produce the same amount either in equal 
shares or in unequal I ought to prefer the former; and this 
means that I ought to be just as well as generous. The other 
demand of justice, that we should take account of past merit 
in our distribution, I tliink they would have denied, or rather 
explained away by the argument that to reward beneficence 
was to encourage such behaviour by example, and therefore a 
likely way to increase the total of happiness.* 

§ 17. (3) A third criticism, incurred by some utilitarians^ 
in the attempt to accommodate their theory to our moral 
judgements, was that of inconsistency in considering dififer- 
ences of quality or kmd, as well as of amount, among 
pleasures when determining what we ought to do. It seems 
clear tliat people do not feel the same obligation to endow 
the art of cookery or pot-boiling as that of poetry or music, 
and this not because they are convinced that the one causes 
keener and more constant pleasure to a greater number than 
the other. Yet the recognition of a stronger obligation to 
promote ‘higher’ or ‘better’ pleasures implies that we think 
something good, say musical or poetic experience, not 
merely in proportion to its general pleasantness but by its 
own nature. The attempt to unite this ‘qualification of 
pleasures’ with hedonistic utilitarianism is like saying ‘I 

' ‘The greatest Happiness for the greatest Numbers’, Hutcheson, 
Enquiry into the Original of Our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, n. iu. 8. 

> See Ch. V. 

' e.g. J. S. Mill. Bontham more consistently held that 'the pleasure of 
push-pin IS as good as the pleasure of poetry’. 
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cure about nothing hut luonoy, but I would not come by 
it dishoncHtly’. 'J'ho fundamental fact is that we do not 
think s(jmc plcaauies, such as that of cruelty, f^ood at all.' 

§ i8. (4) Though the inconai.stency of modilying their 
tlu'oiy in these two ways seems to have escaped tlie notice 
of most ulilitaiians, they could not hcl]') seeing that they 
were laiund to meet a fourth criticism by giving some account 
of the univcisal belief that we have obligations to keep our 
pron\iaes. It is obvious that the payment of money to a rich 
creditor may not immediately result in so much satisfaction 
as the keeping of it by a poor debtor or the giving of it to a 
useful charity,- and that yet it may, under most eucumstances, 
be judged a duty and always an obligation, d'he argument 
of utilitarians to explain this has usually been as follows: It 
IS true that a particular instance of justice may not directly 
increase the sum of human luijipincss but quite the contiary, 
and yet we often approve such an instance. 'This is because 
tha f^ciicntl practice ol .such good faith, with the consequent 
possibility ol credit and contract, is supremely conducive to 
iutppincss, and therefore so far as any violation of a bargain 
impairs this conlidence, it is, indirectly and in the long run, 
pernicious. 

Such an attempt to bring promise-keeping under the 
utilitarian formula breaks down because it only applies 
where the promise and its performance 01 neglect would be 
public and therefore serve as an c.xamplc to others.’’ 

Suppose that two explorers in the Arctic have only enough 
food to keep one alive till he can reach the base, and one 
offers to die if the other will promise to educate his children. 
No other person can know that such a promise was made, 
and the breaking or keeping of it cannot influence the futtire 

' See Ch. VIII. 

* Ilumo, T>'catite of Human Nature, lik. Ill, ii. i. 

’ Hut seu Ch. IX, § 13, iind cf. the article by Mr. Mahhott in Mind, 
April 1939, pp. 155-7, where he hIiows that the reply to thia 'indirect 
urilitariim’ argument ia ‘keep it dark’. 
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keeping of promises. On the utilitarian theory, then, it is 
the duty of the returned traveller to act precisely as he ought 
to have acted if no bargam had been made : to consider how 
he can spend his money most expediently for the happiness 
of mankind, and, if he thinks his own cliild is a genius, to 
spend it upon him. 

§ 19. Or, to’take a different kind of justice, the utilitarian 
must hold that we are justified in inflicting pain always and 
only in order to prevent worse pain or bring about greater 
happiness. This, then, is all we need consider in. so-called 
pmtishment, which must be purely preventive.^ But if some 
kind of very cruel crime becomes common, and none of the 
criminals can be caught, it might be highly expedient, as 
an example, to hang an innocent man, if a charge against 
him could be so framed that he were universally thought 
guilty; indeed this would only fail to be an ideal instance of 
utilitarian ‘punishment’ because the victim himself would 
not have been so likely as a real felon to commit such a crime 
in the future; m all other respects it would be perfectly 
deterrent and therefore felicific.^ 

In short, utilitarianism has forgotten rights’, it allows no 
right to a man because he is innocent or because he has 
worked hard or has been promised or injured, or because he 
stands in any other special relation to us. It thinks only of 
duties or rather of a single duty, to dump happiness wherever 
we most conveniently can. If it speaks of rights at all it 
could only say all men have one and the same right, namely 
that all men should try to increase the total happiness. And 
this is a manifest misuse of language. 

C. AGATHISTIC^ UTILITARIANISM 

§ 30 . In the hope of escaping some of these difficulties, 
especially the fact that some pleasures are judged better than 
others as well as greater, utilitarianism has been modified 

‘ Ch. V. ^ See next chapter. ’ ayaS&v = good. ■* See § 17 above. 
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by the admisaion that there arc other pood atatea or activities 
besides pleasure and that our sole iluty is to do the ‘optimific’ 
act, to jiroduce the beat results we can.' This, for brevity, I 
shall call the obligation ol’ im[)rovt'iiwnt as distinct from the 
hedonistic one of benelicenee. This niodilication ot hedon- 
istic utditarianism corresponds to lliat alieady criticized, of 
egoistie hedonism, into ‘self-realization’/ 

The usual list of good things olfeied, though it does not 
necessarily claim to be exhaustive, is: Happiness or Pleasure, 
Aifection, Aesthetic expeiienee, and Knowledge/ This 
version has not the same attractive simplicity as the hedon- 
istic variety of utilitarianism, since it allows a diversity of 
goods between which we may have to choose, whether, for 
instance, on a given occasion we ought to aim at increasing 
knowledge or happiness. Rut this very lack of tidiness brings 
it nearer truth, since it is clear that we do have to make such 
decisions and sometimes remain doubtful of the right one. 
It was a wise caution of Racon to philo.sophers, ‘Many 
things in the world are lieterogencous on which the human 
mind tries to force unifoimity.’^ 

§ 31 . Rut by allowing good things other than the happiness 
which all men desire the theory has raised for itself a new 
problem. Among good things one, perhaps the best of all, 
is surely an act done by a man to his own hindrance because 
he believes it to be his duly. This has been expressed in 
arresting language by the sayings that ‘the only uncondition- 
ally good thing is the good will’,® that ‘the moral law within 
and the stany heaven above give us the greatest sense of 
sublimity’,^’ and that ‘justice is more admirable than the 

‘ o.R. Riishclnll, Theory of Goad ami Ihtil, unit Moore, Principia Eihica 
and Ethics. 

“ Ch. IV, § 3. 5 Soo ChH. VII, VIII. 

Novum Orgaiinu, jJv, and cf. my IV, § 14, 

* Kant, Fundamental Principles of the Meiaphysir of Morals, trans. 
Abbot. 

“ Kant, Criticpie of Practical Reason (conclusion). 
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morning or the evening star’.* But such goodness is not the 
result of an action, expectation of which makes us think it 
obligatory, it is in the nature itself of any action which is 
done because it is already thought a duty, whether on account 
of its expected results or for some other leason. Acts, then, 
which result in the best possible consequences have been 
called optimific or ‘best-producing’, and those whose intrin- 
sic goodness combined with their good consequences to- 
gether constitute the best possible whole have been called 
optimising or ‘best- rendering’. If, then, with the agathistic 
utilitarians we thought it always a man’s objective duty to do 
the really optimific act, we should have to admit, what they 
did not always recognize, that if such an act were done from 
bad or indifferent motives, it might not be so optimizing as 
the doing of a putative duty, though, owing to ignorance, 
this was the reverse of optimific. Indeed, if we could accept 
the view that a conscientious act is always incomparably 
better than any amount of otlier goods, ^ we should have to 
conclude that the doing of any putative duty is always 
optimizing and consequently that optimization cannot be 
the ground of obligation. For what has to be emphasized 
at the cost of repetition is that the goodness of doing an act 
because it is thought a duty cannot be the reason for its 
being thought a duty. It might be thought a duty because it 
was thought optimific, and whether this belief were tme or 
false, the doing of it for that reason might be optimizing. 
But any form of utilitarianism is committed to finding the 
ground of obligation wholly subsequent to the action, in the 
preponderance of good results. 

§ 22. The objection, then, which we found fatal to hedonistic 
utilitarianism is equally fatal to the agathistic emendation; 

‘ Anstotle, Ntconiadiean Ethics, 38, trans. Rosa, and of. Worda- 

worth, Ode to Duty. For Ariatotle justice covera all our obligations to 
others : dXX6rpiov iyaOiv Sok«I tlvas ^ SiKcuoativrj fi6vri rchv iprruiv, Sri irpis 
!T0p6v ionv (1030“ 3). 

’ Rosa, The Right and the Good, vi; but cf. Ch. VII, § i, below. 
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neillier gives any account of pioinise-kceping or of other 
justice, 'i'hc acchlenlal acquisition ol /'5 by a man who 
has been promised is not necessaiily good. Nobody 
cxccjil tlie promi.ser need be under any oldigation to pay 
him ;|r5 ; the payment by the piomiser need not be optimilio, 
and m.iy not l)e optinu/.ing if done (rom tear or favour; yet 
it may l)e thought a duty. 

Some later ag.uhistic utilitarians' have withdiawn from 
the position that the goodness wbieli in their view is the 
ground of all obligation can always be found in the conse- 
quences of the act. 'They have also had to admit that what 
makes an act my duty cannot be the fact that if I do it because 
it is my duty it will be good. 'I'hey have then entrenched 
themselves in the vaguer position th.it the goodness which is 
the alleged giound of oblig.ilion lies in some as yet unrealized 
nile or pattern of my own whole life or the life of some ideal 
community or of matikind, a lule to which my fuHilment of 
the obligation would conform. But surely there can only 
be an obligation to conform to a hypothetical rule, pattern, 
or ideal if it is a good one, aiul its goudnes.s will partly depend 
upon its tieinanding for its realization the fulfilment of 
obligations; otherwise the position is that right action is 
mere self-consistency: IWra foititrr or at least Pccra 
constanier. When Mrooling’ during a eommiltec meeting 
it has happened to me to make a blot in one corner of the 
pattern, and the pattern then demanded like blots elsewhere. 
Bnt in conduct the blot may bo an assault or a fib which 
fails to achieve my perhaps boneficeut purpose unless it 
is followed by massacre or swindle on a systematic scale. 
An end that might conceivably justify one such action 
need not justify the systematic policy which would alone 

' e.R, JoHuph, I’nMeiiis in Ethtes, via, anil p. 48. I think Professor 
Paton held a .similar theory m his The Good XVill. In hi.s recent Can Reason 
be Practical? (Hritish Academy Hertz Lecture, 1946) I think he makes the 
posaibllity of univeranlizinH an action coherently merely a criterion or 
perhaps a symptom of its rinhtness. 
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complete the pattern. In patterns there aie no rights to be 
infringed. 

Neither form of utilitarianism is a satisfactory foimula 
for all our duties. We believe we have various kinds of 
obligations, for which we can discover no common ground, 
arising out of the various situations in which we think our- 
selves. Wlien these putative obligations conflict we have 
to judge which of them is the strongest so as to constitute 
our putative duty. It is only for the neglect of putative duty 
that remoisc aiises, blame can be incurred, or punishment 
deseiwed. 



V 

rUNl.SlIMKN'i’ AND REWARD 

§ I. Wi', saw in tlic last cliapu-r that punishment ami reward 
were seiinus dillienlties for llie ntilMaiians, since lioth depend 
upon niciit acquired in (he past aiul nol wholly upon good 
results ohlainahle in the future. Have we a right or an 
obligation to indict pain for the failure to fuKil a putative 
duty, and, if so, on what does this right or obligation rest, 
and how do we assess the due punishment? 

The answer of hedonistic utilitarianism is clear: always 
and only when it will produce a greater cpiantity of pleasure 
in the world aic we justified in indicting pain, and then we 
arc morully obliged to indict itonanyliody, guilty or innocent; 
bygones are bygones, liven the agathistic utilitarian must 
say either that it is no ‘use’ bleeding for .spilt blood e.Kcept to 
prevent more blood being spilt, or else that a had man pained 
is nece.ssarily better, whether in the way oJ repentance or not, 
than one hajipy, ’I’liis fails to distinguish punishment from 
troublesome quarantine or compulsory vaccination on the 
one hand, and on the otlier from the irksome jiroeess of 
education; it is not what is generally meant by punishment. 
If punishment is purely preventive, by incarcerating or 
executing a probable disturber of the peace, or if it is purely 
exemplary and intimidating, by Hogging or announcing that 
we have dogged an alleged nuisance, or if it is purely im- 
proving to tlie punislicd man by training and edification, then 
merit and guilt are irrelevant.’^ 

§ 2. We have seen in the last chapter that the agathistic 
utilitarians, by recognizing good things other than pleasure, 
produced a theory more plausible, if less speciously tidy, than 

‘ Cf. Brunotiiire, Aprds h proeit (on tho Dreyfus AlTair), imd cf. the 
remark of Cninphna in the Gospel of St. John xi. so: 'It is expedient that 
one man should die for tlio people,’ Cf, also Ch, IV, § ig, above. 
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their hedonistic predecessors, and this is well exemplified in 
their view of punishment. They can consider an improvement 
in the wrongdoer’s character, apart from its possible felicific 
consequences, as a good thing in itself to be weighed against, 
or if possible combined with, the useful example of penalty 
and the prevention of his noxious proclivities in the future 
should the improvement be incomplete. So they can combine 
intimidation and prevention widt improvement so long as the 
felicific results of the first two and the intrinsic goodness of 
the last are together good enough to outweigh the badness 
of the penal pain. This would almost equate a prison to a 
quarantine hospital with facilities for education ; to make the 
equation complete the hospital should be so notoriously 
uncomfortable as to make people careful of infection in 
future. It is no bad account of our poHcy in educating a child, 
for we try to make him both capable of useful service and 
also a better character, and we may even by praise and prizes 
advertise his example to others. But it still overlooks that 
reference to past guilt which makes us at least leas careful to 
spare the rod to the guilty. 

§ 3. The word ‘retribution’ has fallen into ill favour by 
being infected with ideas of vengeance. But the private 
vendetta is a crude substitute for justice when that impartial 
tribunal is wanting which civilized governments afford their 
citizens and which we aspire to provide for nations.” It is tlte 
essence of justice that no man should judge in his own cause; 
it is the mark of vengeance to extract a tooth for a tooth. 

On tlie other hand, it is not clear to me that the natural 
indignation against cruelty and oppression which expresses 
itself in non-legal acts of punishment is bad.* There is such 

' Locke, Essay on Civtl GovermnciU. 

^ On tho 14th of April 1945 there appeared in the daily press (o.g. Netvs 
Chronicle) on account of the overrunning by tho British Second Army of 
an S S. concentration camp at Celle, near Hanover, whero the surviving 
prisoners wore in a loathsome state of filth, famine, and mutilation. Tho 
British medical officer ordered the burgomaster to bring citizens with 
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a tiling as I'uilt, tiiough perhaps less tlum used to bo sup- 
jMwed when tlie e\ten\uUiuR cireuiustauee of enviionmcul was 
undenated and dial ot neurosis uniuveuted. It good conduct 
mciils rewaul, guilt wouhl seem to deserve punishment, 
n’luch may be indislinguishable I'lom the lotfeilure of com- 
mon kindness; I at least am awaie of having done so, and I 
do not mciely mean that I ntight have lu'en improved by it, 
'I'lie utihl.iriaus of oouiso drain all sucli wortls ot tlieii usual 
meaning ami explain them by saying that it is useful to 
pei\ah/.e, or pretend to penalize, those who are thought to 
have been hatl examples and to reward, or pretcml to reward, 
those who are thought to have been good, in order to en- 
courage either themselves or the others. Wince we insist that 
this is not the tiaual or pioper meaning of desert, retvard, 
punishment, or at least not the whole of it, it remains to ask 
what is. 

§ .p Docs 'guilt’ give us an obligation to inllict pain, or 
only a rigltt to do so if it is for the benelit of other people and 
perhaps of the guilty parly himself, though we might not 
liave had the right if lie were innocent ? That it gives us the 
right t feel certain, hut I am uot sure lliat 1 sliould he obliged 
to pain a cruel man when there was no hope of reforming him 
and the punishment would have no deterrent elFeet upon 
himself or otliers. 

An argument used against accepting a retrihutivo as well 
as a utilitarian ground for legal puuishnrcnt is that it is 
impossible to assess guilt. A man Avho has committed larceny 
or assault may have lived a better life on the whole than 
respectable citizens who have heen harsh and oppressive in 
evety social relation; we can only guess at the deserts even of 
those we know very well. It seems true that on purely 

bntli-tuba, hot wntur, sonp, and thcmselvoa to wash the priaoiiora and to 
provide them with clean clothes, and then thorounhly to clcim and dis- 
infect the camp, I do not think the wnahiiiR would have been worse done 
by our men, but the whole alfair would have been leas Rood. 
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retributive grounds wc should not risk assigning punishments 
by the hit-or-miss of criminal procedure. Yet our emphasis 
on the proof of guilt, our subsequent admission of extenuating 
circumstances and of past recoid, as well as the customary 
judicial reproof, imply that ill-desert is a necessary condition, 
though not the complete justification of legal punishment. 
Though we do not know the man’s other faults or merits, the 
fact that in some particular he has fallen below the common 
standards of duty is a piobahle justification for using him as 
a means to the welfare of others and for forcibly improving 
his conduct, and if possible his character, in the futiiie. 

That tire intention of legal punishment is mainly preven- 
tive appears from two facts : (i) the penalty must be announced 
beforehand, since retrospective legislation would be fm 
this purpose pointless and the absence of all rules simply 
stult%ing; (a) the punishment must be known, either 
through being publicly administered or through being no- 
tified by exhibition or by communication to a literate public. 
On the other hand, the scuipulous demand for proof of 
guilt shows that xhe justification of this preventive measure 
is retributive. Itis desired, at least, to inculcate the belief that 
the penalty is morally de.setved, or it will not be sujiported 
by opinion. 

It has, indeed, been held that legal punishment is pure 
retribution, that is to say deserved, yet deserved for doing 
somethmg not morally wrong, namely breaking any pro- 
mulgated rule applying to a comnumity. It would not matter 
who made the rule or whether they made it on beneficent 
grounds or for their own convenience, if they had the power. 
If it were a stupid or cruel or selfish rule it might be a duty 
to break it, but it would also be a duty for oflicials to ‘punish’ 
and for any member of the community to aid them by con- 
fession or information. I cannot understand this rule-idolatry, 
No doubt almost any laws are better than none, and tliere is 
some obligation not publicly to disobey a fairly bad law if 
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that WDiiUl weaken resjieet lor a I'aiily good system of laws. 
Hut I .slioukl not think even letrospei'tive legislation against 
Jew-loi'ture, nor iiuleed the lynching ol a Jew-torturei, quite 
so moi'.’illy ‘ohjeetionahle’' as legislation enjoining jew- 
tortuie or ohedtenec to such legislatioti or the iulliction of 
preserihed penalties lor disobedience. Retribution divorced 
from moral ih'sert is sheer teiioiism. 

§ 5. Hut .1 somewhat .similar aigument has been used 
against the whole principle of ictrihution.* It is said there is 
no way of making the punishment tit the ciiiuc, so that if a 
man deserves live lashes or live weeks, six is an injustice 
which we know not how to guard against. This argmnent, 
often iKsed by utilitarians, is similai to one I have already 
mentioned as unfairly used against them.' If we cannot 
ascribe any mathematical proportion to our various pains 
or pleasuies among themselves, nor to the strengtli of our 
obligations and temptations and the consequent guilt or 
merit, it is not to be c.xpceted that we could lind a one-to-one 
e([uivalerice between desert and penalty. Yet as we may 
generally know' that two peaches give somewhat more pleasure 
than one or than two plums, and that to kill a man for his 
money is worse than to cheat him of it, w'c may have sufficient 
grounds for believing that imprisonment is a litter punish- 
ment than the gallows for Hhce|vstoaling. At any rate this 
argument would tell equally against the utilitarian view. 
It is impossible to know whether five or six months is just 
the period of imprisonment wliose pain is slightly over- 
balanced by tlie felioiiic consequences to others or by the 
improvement of the criminal; and the infliction of more than 
enough for those purposes would he utilitarian sin. 

§ 6. If we think a man humbled and broken in spirit 
because of his guilt is a less bad fact than one triumphant in 

' Mnbliott, in Mwd, April Qiul coivtruat [.Aimont, Principles of 
Moral Judgement, ii. 

“ Cf. Raalalall, Theory of Good and Evil, i. i.v. 


J Ch. IV, § 13. 
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his insolence, that may be partly because we think him more 
apt to future contrition. At any rate, punishment may be 
regarded as a sort of substitute foi repentance, since adcqiiale 
remorse, if we could be suie of it, would involve absolution, 
being itself the punishment tliat exactly Ills llie crime; and it 
is hard, either on a utilitarian or a retrilnitivc theory, to see 
any other justification for forgiveness, if that means remission 
of punishment. Our enemies, no doubt, we sliould always 
forgive in the sense of bearing no special gnidge and e.xacting 
no seveier letribution because it is ourselves that they have 
injuied. To say that ‘vengeance’ belongs to (iod is to s.iy 
that it should be not vengeance but impartial letrihution, 
justified by knowledge of men’s hearts. 

§ 7. This point brings to our notice the cm ions p,irallcl 
and contrast between punislunent and reward. It has been 
held that wc have a stiong obligation to pro|iortinn hap- 
piness to desert. 'I'lie utilitarian hatl (o justify the inlliction 
of any pain, but when benefits are conferred he has to justify 
tlie preference given to appropii.ite reci|ncnts. This, if he is 
hedonistic, he can only do on tlie ground that it encourages 
them, and especially others, to furl her felicilic acts, ami he 
should, therefore, insist that it must always ht‘ jmblic ; it is not 
punishment that prevents crime nor rcwaul that encourages 
beneficent action, it is pulilicily -tlie belief, true or false, 
that such punishments or rewards have occurred and arc 
hkely to occur again. Hut this does not correspuiul to the 
ordinary man’s feeling about repaying kindness or pensioning 
an old servant, for which he would often blush to find himself 
famous. Rewards only need publicity when they are honor- 
ary, consisting in honour, as penalties especially seek it when 
they are merely shameful ; otherwise rewards look to the past, 
and, if the two kinds of desert were i|uite ]iarallel, thi.s would 
be an argument for retribution being the essence of punish- 
ment. But they are not: whereas punishment should never 
be by the injured, it seems highly decent that reward sliould 
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lie hy line liendUeil. it is not recouled ol the Deity that he 
said ‘Reward is niino’.’ 

§ S. It has ahoatly lieen aiiKj'Csted“ that objective rights 
and ehuies are con dative as are also ohiigaliuns and daitna. 
What, then, would he the correlative ol a dnly to punish? 
(^n the hedonistic utilitaiian view it wouki he the right of 
other.s to he luotected (Voin siniilai noxious acts in the 
future; on that of the agathistics there would also he the 
right of (he gitilty man to he icrormed. Dn the view that 
guilt gives only a right to punish thete might he a correlative 
duty itt the criminal to stihtnit, hut on the view that it can 
occasion a duty it is an ahu.se of language to suy he has a right 
to the penalty. Yet it seems we should have to say this, or 
abandon eilhei the obligation to sheer retribution or the 
doctrine of con datives.' 

I am inclined to say, then, that guilt, in proportion to its 
greatness, diminishes a man’s claim not to he huit. Con- 
setiuciuly we have a stronger ohligatiun to huil him for his 
own or other people’s hendit oi improvement than if he 
were innocent. The others ittay have a right to such hendit, 
ami he may have a right to such improvement, though he may 
not de.sirc it. 

' Hutef. ('ll. IX, §0. > Ch. n. 

■’ Oil tho wluilo que.stiim scf Ihviaa, I'tinulimi'iit', Hnullcy, Ethical 
Etiulies and International Jfonrnal oj Ethif:s, iHi),|.; Kiislididl, Theory of 
Uooil and Evil, i. ix. 
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NA'rURAl> RKJin’Si 

§ I. IIn'iii!U’ro \vc hnvc h;hi 1 tivat tihliffalions and diitiaa at iso 
out of some actual oi iu'lictcd siuiatiuit tliat un tlio olt- 
jective view they ai isc iVoin the actual, un the suhjective from 
the believed situation, and un the luUativc rioin the hclict' 
about what is morally rc(|uiicd l>y the believed situation. 
We have also saitl that to objeetive ublii'.itions objective 
claims correspoiul and to uhjt'elivi- duties ubjeetite 
It is sometimes said that the word ‘rii'hl’ is used in twat .senses, 
in one of which it meicly implies, (ot inslanee, ih.tl a man 
who has a right to enter has no iluty not to enter, and that 
a man who has no right to enter lias a duty not to ; in the otlicr 
only is there implied a eoirclative duty of anoflier pei.son, as 
when we say that we httve a riglit to be repaid we imply that 
somebody has a duty to repay us and when we have no right 
to be repaid we imply th.U nuboily has that duty. Hut surely 
there is no dilference. If a man has the light to eiUei eveiy- 
body has the. duty nut to pievent him; il he has no iiglit 
to enter, nobody has the duty not tu pi event him. lioihol the 
alleged diifcrent senses imply a eonel.uive duty in .some 
other person or persons. .Ml tliis seem.s ele.irlv iipidie.ihle 
to such obligations a.s promi-se^keeping iiiui tlie relief ot 
signal distress, hut less .so to tliose, wliieh have also been 
allowed, of general beneficenee and iiiiprovement, the in- 
crease of happiness aiul good. 'I'lteie is, Jiowever, itii aneient 
and respectable doctrine of the naltir.tl rights of men, im- 
plying that every human being as sueh has eertain right.s 
irrespective of his special relations to utlier people, so fluit 
it is not always plain on whom tlie correlative duties lie, 
though they must lie on some per.snns. 'This would be the 
converse of the utilitarian duty of general henclicenee or 
■ Cf. Ch. XV. » fli. 11. 
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improvement, in which it does not Hcein to niitUcr who gets 
the honeiit or improvcinont. 

§ z. I listoi ictilly the doctrine seems to hiive iirisen as a 
jiistiliable piotesl against llic idea tliat all rights and duties 
were in sotne sense ‘conventional’, eithei imiiosed by authority 
or fabricated by agreement,' so tivat it would he absurd to 
ask whether the authority ‘ovight’ to he obeyed or the agree- 
ment made oi kept, ot whether an imliviclual as such could 
have rights in the ahsence of any autlioi'ity oi‘ agreement. 
The vital point to be maintained was that all men have rights, 
whether tlicy are recognized or not, for these rights are 
objective ; (tther men may fail to recognize them either owing 
to scientilic and historical ignorance, and tlien there are no 
corresponding subjective duties, or owing to moral obtuae- 
ne.ss, and then there are no correspoiuling putative dudes. 
The importance of the Rights of Man foi political theory 
will lie discussed latei at present wc must comsider their 
relation to the various moral views already discussed. 

§3. h'or the supporters of egoistic hedonism and self- 
rcnliziition tltere ate no riglits; so-called rights belong to the 
‘unreal world of claims and counter-elaims’.''' For the utili- 
tarians, whose only duly was to inei ease the sum of happiness 
or goodness, the only right of each man, though it might be 
of no advantage to him, was that all others should so increase 
it. Yet, as we have seen, utilitarians hatl covertly to recognize 
the reality of individual rights by the just, if inconsistent, 
provisos ‘of the greatest number’, ‘every one to count for 
one’. 

The disrepute into which natural rights fell was due to the 

' IIoblioR, Lcvinthmr, T. 11 . Grocn, Pnhltcal Obhatitim, § 136. 

> Ch. XV. 

’ JlosHmiuiit, Value and Destiny of the In aenernl, Idenlist 

theories nre, of cour.sf, bound to dony reality to rinhts nntl obluiationa in 
any aenso except thot in which they allow it to personal niinda and to the 
physical world, that is ao far as coherently conceived in an act of thought, 
which they would hold impossible. 
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temerity of those who presumed to define and cataloi^ic 
diem as inalienable in Declarations of Independence and 
constitutional pienmbles. Such pu)])ajj;anda niislook claims 
for rights, whereas the former are objectively correlative with 
obligations, the luttci with duties, 'i'he usual items in Hiieh 
propaganda were the Tights’ to life, liberty, and jiropeily, 
and the pursuit of happiness, One would have evpecfetl 
either a right to happiness absolutely 01 only one to the 
pursuit of pioperty or libeity or litc. As there eiinnoL be a 
duty to do what cannot be done, .so there cannot be a right to 
what cannot be had, and, taken literally, these a.ssertions are 
as absurd as the paiadox that in a state of nature eveiy ni.in 
has a right to everything.' If each man had a light to com- 
plete hberty of action, in a world not pcifeelly un.sclfi.sli ami 
sympadietic his right would certainly interfere with the like 
right of others. If by property is meant that to wliich a man 
has a right, to assert his right to it is timtology; it it nit'ans 
simply the power to monopiolize something, then to protect 
one man in such [lowcr deprives every other of it, and tlie 
question To what piopeity has each a right?' lemain.s un- 
answered and indeed unasked. It is as fatuous to talk of 
the right to pursue happiness, if that means trying to be 
happy, as of the right to freedom of thought, since it is 
impossible to prevent either; but if it means the taking of 
overt action to secme happiness, which will )n‘obahly con- 
flict with ids pursuit by others, it can am! should be limited. 
It is only claim, then, that men have to life, liberty, property, 
and die pursuit of happine.ss, and when their claim.s conflict 
each has a claim to an equal share; the fundamental rii’ht of 
nature is to equality of treatment in like situation.s. If \\e 
ask; ‘equality in what respect?’ the an.swer seems to be, 
‘equal liberty, or equal power of doing what they choose 
uncoerced and unintimidated’; and among the tilings they 
will choose will be to pursue happiness, certainly for them- 
' Hobbes, Letvuithan, xiv. 
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selves nnd perhaps for others, anti probably to acquit e pos- 
sessions and to preserve theii lives. Altei natively it might 
be saitl that each has a claim to (ill the happiness, life, liberty, 
possessions, and improvement for him attainable, hut that 
this claim is always overiititlen by the stronger claims of others 
to some share, leaving l\im a right only to equality of treat- 
ment in equal circumstanees. This foimula has the advantage 
of implying a claim not only that the division of Irccdom, 
and of the consequent advantages, should he equal but that 
the total dividend should he increased.' 

§ 4. I'he proviso ‘in like circumstances’ when speaking of 
the to equality h.is been necessary since a clahii to 
equality of treatment may conilicL with, and be overridden 
by, some other claim such as that to have a promise kept. 
Indeed it is a commonplace objection to the natural claim 
for equality that men are not equal in needs, capacities, or 
deserts, and that equal treatment should only be given to 
equals. It would not be equalization oi' benelit to give the 
same ration to an infant and a heavy workci, nor of im- 
provement to give the same education to a genius and a 
dullard, and perhaps it would be wrong to give the same 
amenities to a inscal and a saint. Claims and obligations, 
rights and duties do depend upon the situation, hut the pre- 
supposition of morality is that all men, and to a less degree 
animals, have some elaitus, a very relevtint though general 
clement in the sitnation being their rationality or sentience, 
'rhere is nothing we can have any ohligirtion to produce, 
to maintain, to change or to aholisli e.vcept some state or 
activity of consciousness ; everything else is a means to this. 
I’o every man, tlacn, and evci7 sentient creature with whom 
we come into contact, wc may have some obligation of 
performance or forbearance, and they will consequently 
have some claim which it may he our tluty to respect; we 
must not treat them 'without consideration’ as we might 
' Cf. Ch. IX, § 4, !Vt end, 
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sticks or stones, use them for our convenience and then throw 
them on the fire. And the consideration they have an equal 
right to must be equal or fair consideration. The claims of 
animals are fewer and in general less strong than those of 
men and our correlative obligations follow suit. 

Allowance for need is merely the attempt to give equal 
satisfaction to different wants or to remedy inequalities arismg 
from nature, accident, and social institutions. Allowance 
for desert may be either a different obligation competing with 
this or an attempt to compensate voluntary moral sacrifices, 
mental or physical, and so to restore equality of satisfactions. 
Allowance for capacity is sometimes the same as allowance 
for the special needs and interests of the patient, sometimes 
an attempt to equalize benefit for the rest of the population 
by the best use of those most serviceably gifted.* 

§ 5 . The formula that ‘every man has the right to be equally 
considered’ sounds even vaguer than that ‘every one should 
count for one’, but I take it to mean that each has some claims 
and that we must seriously ask ourselves what, in the situa- 
tion arising from his character and relations, these may be. 
‘Equality of consideration’ means impartiality, consideration 
only of morally relevant circumstances, the effort to discount 
private preferences and to treat the uncongenial and the 
stranger as we would approve of their treating us or one 
another ; and this implies that where we see no moral ground 
for differentiation they should be treated alike. In this 
elucidation of the phrase we certainly have used only words 
(impartial, relevant, approve) which have in the context 
moral meanings, but it has been contended all along^ that 
any attempt to define moral obligations in non-moral terms 
is the heterogeneous, or ‘naturalistic’, fallacy.^ 

' See a lucid article on 'Equality and Equity’ m PMlosoplty, July 1946, 
by Professor Doiches Raphael, who gives interesting illustrations from 
government administration of rationmg, education, demobilization, 8tc. 

> Ch, I. 

» Cf. Ch VII, § I. 
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§ 6. Yet it aeems that in some circumstances the outcome 
of tliat ‘conaidoratum’ to which each man has a right will be 
that a man has no I'uither claims, as when he has forfeited all 
by utter cuiclty and scKislmess or when his life must be 
risked and even destroyed to save many otheis. Ikit in the 
second case he eeitainly had claims, which we have weighed 
and been constrained to lind outbalanced; our duty to him 
has been done in considering them and trying to devise some 
means by which he might be saved as well as the olheis; and 
this oiforl was all he had a right to. The hopeless criminal, 
on the other hand, may have to be eliminated' like noxious 
beasts or parasites ; hi.s claim is less than theirs, since, though 
their feelings must be less severe, he is guilty and they are 
innocent. 

* S?Mis t'fnrfjdi', Arastotlc, Ktli.Nir., u 8 o“io, upiniivntly pnrnphrosing 
Plato, Protagurat 33!; a. 



VII 

TYPES OF GOODS 

§ I. In opposition to utilitarians of either sect I have em- 
phasized the obligations of justice, but in agreement with 
them I have adnutted the obligation to increase good and also 
the obligation to increase happiness whether it is good, as 
they think, or notd It is therefore necessary before attempt- 
ing the classification of obligations to attempt that of good 
things. As has been already implied,^ nothing seems good 
except states or activities of consciousness; and I find the 
most indisputable and eminent instance of goodness when 
a man does what he thinks his duty, though he strongly 
desires not to ; and this may be called merit or moral good- 
ness. It has even been suggested that this kind of goodness 
IS so incomparably the best that the least quantity of it would 
outweigh the greatest of any other.^ But this is to admit that 
the difference is not one of degree but of kind, so that what 
makes moral goodness thus incomparable to other goods 
would not be a greater amount of the goodness it shares vsdth 
them, but something else which should be called by a different 
name. If no conceivable amount of the pleasure of eating 
could possibly be so pleasant as the least recognizable pleasure 
of hearing music, it would be misleading to call both without 
qualification pleasures. 

Moreover, the contention does not accord with ray ex- 
perience. If in March 1944 the European war could have 
been ended by the selfish treachery of a convinced Nazi, I 
should have thought this on the whole better than its con- 
tinuance by his conscientious refusal to save his skin. I 
should do my best to bribe him to betray his trust as the 

' See next chapter. ^ Ch VI, } 4. 

’ Roaa, The Bight atid the Good, pp. isa-4, but of. Roaa, Foundatktni 
of Ethics, pp 283-4. 
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like the CyclopM, while in the other they delighted in society 
ivnd '.thovindctl with ayinpnthy for e;\ch other’s joys and 
sorrows, we shoukl unquestionably approve the latter, though 
if many of them weie incurably unhappy tlie happiness of 
the wliole would lie less. Very good men have prayed for the 
ilevil. Tlie wiitei of tlie Epistle to the Counthians when he 
sakl that, though I give my body to he huined and my goods 
to feed the poor, yet if 1 lack chaiity,' 1 am hut a tinkling 
cymbal, would seem to have prized this ilisposition above 
purely conscientious action, and Aristotle seems to agreed 
If morality is the supremely good thing yet the completely 
good character would have also to include sociability. 
Christian theology, unlike the ancients and Spinoza, has 
maintained that God nil liumaiii oliennm a sc ptitaf, or, 
more authentically, that he forgets not a farthingsworth of 
sparrows,' and perhaps the doctrine of the Trinity is a protest 
against autaiky. Certainly sympathy, though partly a gift of 
nature, is one we have an obligation to cultivate both in 
ourselves and others, and this must be bcciuiso of its good- 
ness; hedonistically it is a dangerous jilcdge to fortune. 

d'he opposite of affection, hostility in its forms of envy, 
hatred, and malice, is bad; we arc apt to think this even 
about animals. Sheer indifference between human beings, 
though common, seems bad. 

§ 3. A third candidate, with strong claims, generally ac- 
knowledged, to the title of good is beauty. But beauty, re- 
garded as a pattern, say of the ocean bottom or the backside 
of the moon, which may never be perceived, has no value;'* 
the goodness is in the experience; and if that is purely 
aesthetic, unadulterated witli desire or vanity or propaganda 
or edification, the question whether the object which occasions 

' dyairt), I Cor. xiii. 

* oiK iarlv dyaSdr <! p) x^f/K**** I'ats KoAatf iTpd(toiv, Bth. Nic, logpuiy. 

1 St. Luke’s Gospel xil. 6. 

But see Moore, Principia Ethica, § 50- 
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it is ‘in itself’ beautiful may be irrelevant or erroneous.’ 
It seems clear that the pure aesthetic experience is not merely 
pleasant but good, since I feel an obligation to cultivate my 
capacity for it when I would rather be idle, and an obligation 
to facilitate its enjoyment by others rather than that of the 
best-sellets or the beer they may prefer. 

It is noteworthy that the Greek word for ‘beautiful’^ was 
the word also used most precisely for ‘good’, since the word 
generally translated ‘good’ was also used to mean advantageous, 
desirable, or satisfying’ as indeed is the English word ‘good’, 
especially when preceded by a possessive or followed by a 
dative. If God saw that his physical creation was good, it 
may have been the object of a pure aesthetic experience. 

Total mcapacity for any aesthetic experience in a human 
being must be called bad; what is called bad taste might 
seem to be worse, and if its cause is an admixture or sub- 
stitution of vanity, desire, or irrational propaganda, this may 
be true. 

§ 4. All pure affection and all pure aestlietic experience 
then are good. Another candidate for the title, popular but 
more disputable, is truth or knowledge. ‘Ignoramus’ is a 
common censure; but so it is to be a picker-up of uncon- 
siderable titbits of information. Philosophy, or the love of 
wisdom, and science are esteemed, but the curiosity of the 
gossip is ridiculous. If knowledge as such were good I 
should think I ought to spend every idle moment in learning 
anything, say the number of freckles on my left hand, and in 
imparting it to any equally idle neighbour. The goodness 
ascribed to knowledge seems more appropriate to ‘intelligent 
activity’ or ‘understanding’ or ‘reason’ : the apprehension of 
logical implications or causal connexions, the distinction of 

< See Ch. Ill, §§ I, a, and Ch. XVII. 

’ koMv, Aristotle, Metaphytics, io7a®a7. 

’ e.g. Plato, Republic, 343 c, 3S9c, and cf. Prichard {Philosophy, Jan. 
193s), ‘The meaning of a.yaB 6 v’ 
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gie.uor and less prohabilUiea and of both from certainty, the 
discriminalioir of degrees of obligation, ‘imaginative’ insight 
into the minds of other men. I am not sure whether a true 
belief, accepted on mere authority, say about the evolution of 
our race oi almut the solar system, has any alight value. 
It is in much the same case as the unreasoned convictions of 
lunatics and drug-takers about ultimate tiuths. It has been 
hekl that since tliese arc not distinguished by their holders 
fiom genuine knowledge and yet are nonsense, the value of 
knowledge is the value not of a conscious state or activity 
but of the relation of sucli an activity to something else. 
But the reaaou why they have no value is just that, true or 
false, they ate uucritieized and iimeasoned and therefore not 
the same activity as knowing. If a man really reasoned in his 
dreams he would not he dreaming that he reasoned. The 
convictions of a mystic or tnbercnlous patient, whether true 
or false, may have felicity-value, if sucli there be, but not 
rational value. 

We are inclined to say the knowledge of ‘important’ facts 
is good, l)ut when asked wliich arc important wo can only 
reply ‘tliose worth knowing’, not ‘only those which are 
themselves good’. Knowledge by descriinion seems generally 
more valuable than by acquaintance, though faith aspires 
to vanish into sight. 'I’hc apprehension of some logical im- 
plications, as in the puzzles which fascinated ‘Lewis Carroll’, 
seems worthless except as an amusing gymnastic,' perhaps 
because they arc purely formal. 

As some knowledge seems good, some ignorance seems bad 
and some false opinion ; but as some knowledge has no value, 
ignorance or false opiition about the same facts is not at all 
bad. False opinion seems generally womc than ignorance, 
e.xcept when, as wc say, ‘it is near the tnith’. It is better to 
think the first Reform Act was probably in 1831 than to be 
quite ignorant of its date, because it is true that the date was 
' Cf. Ch. IV, § G. 
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a little over a hundred years ago. The worst ignorance is 
that of one’s own ignorance, which is a serious kind of error, 
the taking for granted of something which one does not know. ' 
But even this does not seem to be bad about ‘unimportant’ 
matters, otlierwise playful deceptions as of an ‘April fool’ 
would be wrong. Most of our life we are taking things for 
granted. 

§ 5 . There are other mental dispositions which seem to have 
some degree of goodness : courage and patience ; indifference 
or cheerfulness in danger, pain, and dullness ; cheerfulness 
in general;^ modesty; candour; tact; wit; even dexterity. 

Temperance and determination, though they have more 
authoritative support, seem more questionable. I do not see 
any good in the disposition to do a middling^ amount of 
eveiything, but only in one to refrain from too much or too 
little, which mean sometimes more or less than is prudent, 
sometimes more or less than is right. Determination or 
consistency in carrying out a policy^ seems opposed to 
moderation, unless the policy is one of temperance; if the 
policy is unmoral or nustaken it is called ruthlessness, ob- 
stinacy, or fanaticism. Under temperance would come 
chastity in the sense of a ‘moderate’ disposition to sexual 
desire and its direcdon to a ‘proper’ number of objects which 
might be one. This as a rule makes for the happiness of its 
possessor and of the neighbours, and has the same kind of 
quasi-aesthetic chann as grace, or humour, or an appearance 
of health. An excessive preoccupadon of this kind seems 
prejudicial to intellectual, aesthetic, and humorous acdvities 
and is a strong temptation to fail in many dudes. A com- 
plete absence of sexual desire would, I suppose, be called 
neither a vice nor a virtue ; it would be lilce being bom immune 
from influenza or with ‘fatty intolerance’. 

’ Descartes held this to be immoral. Meditations, iv. 

* Spinoza’s Idlarttas. ’ Aristotle, EtJi. Ntc. iio6*’aS. 

Paton, The Good Will. 
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If any of these diapositioiiR arc good we have obligations 
to cviltivate them in ourselves or others so far as we know 
how, ‘but the cnltivalion or actnalizalion of any may have 
to be snciilu'cd on occasion to more pressing obligations. 
Virtues, such as courage, may be used for bad purposes; 
sometimes they lead us into temptation, as when the tactful, 
sympathetic m;m finds it dillicult to tell unpleasant truths. 
Conscientious action alone, though like other good activities 
it may have bad results, can never lack the most eminent 
kind of goodness. 

It would be trivial to enumerate the names indicating 
various shades of mental disposition which wc esteem and 
feel some obligation to cultivate. Faith and hope might be 
varieties of cheerfulness, toleration of charity, humility a 
degree of modesty. 



VIII 

PLEASURE 

§1.1 HAVE reserved for a separate chapter the question 
■whether pleasure as such is good. No candidate for the 
title has received more impressive testimonials both from 
utilitarians and from their critics,* but though testimonials 
are generally significant of something important, they are 
not always the best ground for election. The hedonistie 
utilitarians thought pleasure had no rivals ; to the agathistics 
it was favourite for a place, but to me the odds are doubtful. 
The favourable opinion arose from the obligation generally 
recognized to increase happiness, combined -with the utili- 
tarian assumption that there can be no obligation except to 
produce good ; it was given plausibihty by what I take to be 
the fact* that tlie belief in the existence of something good, 
past, present, or future, always arouses some pleasure. But 
the question is as to the truth of the converse : do we always 
think the occurrence of pleasure good and of pain etdl ? 

§ 2. An argument that we do so can be drawn from the 
universal recognition by theologians of a ‘problem of pain’.* 
If God is good, they have asked, how can he permit what 
seems so evil? Their answer, of course, has been that all 
actual evils are the necessary conditions of a good that out- 
weighs them, namely, free moral goodness. If there were not 
freedom to do -wrong there would not be freedom to do right,+ 
and if none of our fellow creatures were ignorant or stupid 

' T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, § 368 : ‘No one, except under 
constraint of some extravagant theory, doniea that pleasure is good.’ 

> See Ch. XI, §§ 4. S' 

^ See C. S. Lewis, The Problem of Pain. 

^ Aristotle, Eth. Nic. iii4'’a4. The contention that if on any occasion 
wo choose to do what we tiunk our duty we are free, but if we choose not 
to do it we are not (e.g. CoUingwood, Nm Leviathan, 28. 81), is to me 
unmeaning. 
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or (rouhlcd or insecuio, il is h.irtl to sec wlmt our duties to 
them could lie.' Here again tlie assumption is that if we 
often luivo a duty to ineiease happiness, happiness must be 
good, and the cnnelnsion follows, that if there is to he the 
goodness of jModueing this good at the cost of some pain to 
ourselves, iheie must he the evil fact of pain both in others 
and 111 ns. The aigunienl would not account for the occur- 
rence of such (lain as is unknown to rational beings and 
consetpienfly not a condition of their moral action, but it 
would make the possibility and existence of some pain 
compatible with a belief in a good creator. 

§3.1 do feel some obligation to increase happiness. Is 
this because of its intiinsic goodness? Of two worlds 
exactly alike in all else, should wo more esteem the happier? 
To deny this might seem wanton paradox; yet it is also 
paradoxical to deny that there aie bad pleasures. It might 
he said that the pleasute of indolence, though good so far 
as it goes, is outbalanced by the resulting loss of happiness 
to oneself or others. Hut this argument would not serve for 
the pleasures of malice and cruelty (which do seem to occur) 
or we should have to allow (hat a pleasure in falsely believing 
one was inllicting pain was an instance of pure goodness. 
As wc liave si'cn in considering punislnncnt,* it is at least 
questionable whether the happiness of a very had man is 
not an added evil; yet if his pain woukl he in itself bad, it 
seems hard to think that its combination with its moral bad- 
ness could come nearer being good. 

§ 4. All these considciations are against the verdiet that 
pleasure as such is good and pain evil; they favour rather 
the view that the value of pleasure varies directly with the 
value of the states or activities which occasion it,^ and the 

' Huino, Treatise of Unman Natnie, iiu ii. a. 

» Ch. V. 

’ Ariatotle, Eth. Nie., x. i lyj'Uo, Rnmewhnt inconoistcntly with the 
treatmoat in Vll. xii-xiv, where pain ia aaid to be evil and pleasure on 
activity imd nn end. These chapters nmy bo by different autliors. 
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disvalue of pain with their diavalue. The pleasures and 
pains of sympathy, then, would be alike good since sympathy 
is good, and the pleasures and pains of malice (according 
as it was gratified or thwarted) both bad. We could not 
say that sympathetic pain was any worse than sympathetic 
pleasure on the ground that it was occasioned by some- 
thing bad, namely the pain we sympathized with, for that 
would beg the question that pain as such is worse than 
pleasure. 

§ 5. But against this view I find an invincible conviction 
that some if not all innocent pleasures, which accompany 
states or activities in 'Which no other goodness is apparent, 
are good. I am at least certain that I have some obligation 
to increase them, and some to diminish pains which are not 
occasioned by bad activities. If I were told that I could make 
mankind more comfortable, I should at least think I ought 
to ask how. And if I were told that it was by improving 
their health, their housing, or their diet, I should not lose 
interest on the ground that such sources of happiness were 
not good activities. If I were told that my behaviour was 
causing a great deal of unhappiness, I should think that was 
pritna facie a reason for altering it; though the pain caused 
by my rudeness accompanies no bad activity in its victims. 
I dislike putting a trapped and mangled rabbit out of its 
misery; I should naturally say I did it because its pain 
was bad. 

It might still be that my obligation to increase happiness, 
or some form of happiness, does not depend on its goodness, 
any more than my obligation to pay my debts depends on 
the goodness of my creditor’s enrichment. But I find it 
hard to deny goodness to some pleasures not depending 
upon any activity of myself or other agents, and which do 
not seem to accompany any good activity of the patient. 

§ 6. There is evidence that many people, not unqualified 
to judge, have thought the apparent enjoyment of a soaring 
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lark good, and prosumably also that of a purring cat. Blake 
thougltt that a caged rohiti put all heaven in a rage. 

I remember once seeing a small boy on a perfect first 
morning by llie sea, leajniig alioiit in the surf and ciying, 
‘Oil! r am so happy.’ 1 ilo not know that he had done any- 
thii\g to ileaerve this ecstasy moie than a thiush in a May 
sunrise. It doubtle.ss had .some aesthetic elements, though 
probably less [>ure than my own in looking at St. Baul’s; 
ccitainly it had some purely physical, and next to none 
intellectual or moral or virtuous. But it seems hard to deny 
that it was good, and I might liave been willing, and per- 
haps thought it a duty, to .sacrifice say a little finget or to do 
a month’s hard work to produce some crowded hours of 
such glorious life. Yet, since I should not call the child 
better for being so happy, as I should for belinvmg morally 
or for being aifectionatc, it might be argued that what was 
good was really my sympathetic and aesthetic experience of 
his pleasure, by cap.acity for which I am a better man. I do 
not think this woidd he true, though I must confess that if 
the child had expressed his pleasure by raucous noises or 
by playing on a mouth-organ, which seem natural symptoms 
of cliildish iileasures, I might have been Ic.s.s moved. 

§ 7 . 'riie case with happiness or pleasure in some ways 
resembles that with knowledge, in others differs. The 
goodness of either seems somehow to depend upon the nature 
of its object or occasion, yet it is hard to say what the quali- 
fication of these must be to make the state or activity good. 
Pain seems more obviously bud thaq pleasure is good, but 
knowledge more plausibly good than cither ignorance or 
error is evil, and no knowledge seems positively bad as some 
pleasure is. A state ncitlier pleasant nor painful would be 
called indifferent, but much ignorance as well as error is 
bad. Perhaps the indifferent intermediate state here ia that 
of not having something in mind at a given tune though one 
is not ignorant of it. 
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It may be useful to forestall here a point to be discussed 
later if we decided that pleasure as such is good we should 
be committed, as the utilitarians saw, to the view that we 
had as much obligation to promote it in ourselves as in 
others. If, on the other hand, we take beneficence to be an 
obligation distinct from improvement, it might, like justice 
and promise-keeping, be one which is only towaids others. 

' Chs IX, X. 



IX 

'I’YIMCS OK OBLIGATION 

§ I. Utiutauianh, stiirling from the iissuinptioii that our 
only duty was to proiluce ttoocl, found ihcnisclvca forced to 
allow an olilittation to dintiibutc happiness, anil other good 
things if they adniilted any, ‘to the greatest imnihcr, every 
one to count lot one’, that is to say as equally or fairly 
as possible; and they seldom faced the question whether a 
gross unfairness in distiibution would be compensated by 
a alight increase in tlic total. They weie thus inconsistently 
committed to the tecognition ot two types of obligation 
which might conlliet, improvement and justice. They 
deaeivc credit for insisting that if our obligation to increase 
happiness is founded on its goodness we arc as much bound 
to increase it in others as in ourselves, but they ought further 
to liavc concluded that, for the same reason, it would not 
matter how we distribute it, since what is good is as good in 
one man as another. To say that we ahotild distribute it 
equally involves the ohligalion of distriluitive Justice; that 
we should distribute it in accordance with merit involves 
that of retril)utivc. Goodness, like God, is no respecter of 
persons ; what is good is ncitliei better nor worse for occurring 
licre or there, in the future or the past. If pleasure is good, 
mine is as good as yours; if morality, yours is as good as 
mine ; if dc'served pleasures are good they are equally good, 
if equally deserved, in all of us.' 

§ 2 . If, however, ns we have seen reason to suspect, 
pleasure and happiue.s8 as such are not good, we find by the 
reports of our own and other peoples’ consciences at least 
three or four distinguishable types of obligation. There ore 

' Pinto, Laws 733 n; oifr« yAp «ut< tA iavraS ypi) rAv yt Mpa 
AmJfifvov or^pytiV, AAAA tA SUtua, i<lv re Trap’ auTfp idv re Trap' u\X(p prSXXov 
TTparrAfieva rvy^vp. 
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the obligations of beneficence and improvement, grounded 
in my capacity or believed capacity to increase the amounts 
of pleasure and goodness in the world. And there is the 
obligation of justice, which may perhaps be subdivided into 
distributive and retributive, grounded in my owing or 
believing that I owe somebody something and in my capacity 
or believed capacity to pay. We shall have to discuss the 
claims of other alleged types of obligation. That there 
should be more than one, or even that there should be many, 
might disappoint our prejudice in favour of simplicity, but 
I should see no ground for surprise. Any definitive classifica- 
tion of obligations mdeed is neither to be expected nor 
desired; it is mainly a linguistic question, dependent upon 
usage wluch fluctuates with time and company in its treat- 
ment of border-line or mixed cases; yet the discussion of 
what usage, by grouping similars together, will be most 
convenient, is not unimportant. 

A. JUSTICE 

A. DISTRIBUTIVE 

§ 3. In the discussion of natural rights,' we concluded 
that the primary claim, though one often overridden by 
stronger ones, was to equality, equality of claims to life, 
liberty, and the means of happiness. The natural right of 
every man was to have his claims equally considered. Such 
equality naturally takes account of needs. To this claim 
corresponds an obligation to distribute benefits, improve- 
ments, and non-interference equally, an obligation which 
also of course may be overridden. It might be argued that 
this obligation is not to be distinguished from that of retri- 
butive justice or reward and penalty in proportion to merit, 
on the ground that when we are aware of no difference in 
merits we assume that they are either equal or as likely to 

' Ch. VI, especially § 4. 
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vary one way as the other. But I am convinced, however 
obscure the contention, that I have an obligation to tieat men 
with ‘equal consideration’, whether as an arbitrator, when 
I have nothing to lose, or as a benefactor when I arbitrate, 
as it were, between myself and others as well as between my 
beneficiaries. When satisfactions cannot be shared it seems 
better to toss up, or to say ‘first come first served’, than to 
distribute them, like kisses, by favour. This is clearly so 
when I am in a position of trust, say as a mihtary officer or 
the captain of a ship. In other cases the decision may be 
hard, since those I am inclined to favour are often those to 
whom I may have a special obligation as children, parents, 
or an old friend. The author of the parable of the hired 
labourers seems to have preferred equality to desert. 

§ 4. A puzzling apparent exception to our obligation to 
distribute both satisfactions and improvements equally in 
accordance with need is suggested by the observation that 
we feel a stronger obligation to benefit or improve one 
person greatly than to distribute any number of minute 
satisfactions or improvements among different people.' We 
take it for granted that we should be more bound to cure one 
man of blindness than to save any number the bother of 
spectacles, and, if we knew how, to convert a sadist to 
philanthropy rather than to make any number more polite. 
De minimis non curat lex naturalis. Obligations have a 
vanishing point. Even witli the generally stricter obligations 
of retributive justice, as well as about those of beneficence 
and improvement, very inconsiderable debts seem negligible. 
Many people evidently think it worse to cheat one man of a 
pound than every shareholder in a railway of a fraction of a 
penny proportionate to his holding. This would make an 
added complexity for any ‘hedonic calculus’ and also for 
our account of equality and justice. If there were ‘not much 
harm’ in cheating a million shareholders each of one- 
’ Ross, Fowidatums of Etiucs, pp. 69-72. 
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millionth of a poimd, it is hard to say why there would be 
much in cheating a miUionaLre of one pound which I might 
greatly need. 

In spite of difficulties I believe that men have not only 
the right to have their claims equally considered, but equd 
claims to benefit, improvement, and non-interference until 
some stronger claim to the contrary has been established: 
the burden of proof lies with those who desire inequality. 

It is sometimes held that the obligation to distributive 
justice is a form of the obligation to improvement on the 
ground that equality is good. But equality is not a state or 
activity of consciousness, and it is not evident that equality 
of happiness, goodness, or freedom would have any value 
if it came about without human agency and if the possessors 
were unaware of their equality. It does not seem bad that 
animals are in many ways inferior to men. The obligation 
to beneficence seems prior to that of distnbutive justice, 
for we feel none to equalize happiness by merely penalizing 
the fortunate.' 


B. RETRIBUTIVE 

§5. Retributive justice looks to the past; its obligation 
is not to afford equal satisfactions or improvements but 
those which are in some way morally demanded by the 
patients’ past. 

i. Moral Retribution 

In dealing with punishment^ we concluded that moral 
guilt may give us the right to use a guilty party, for purposes 
of beneficence or improvement, in Ways in which it would 
be wrong to use the innocent; on due consideration his 
claim to equality of treatment is forfeit. Moral goodness, 
on the other hand, gives us an obligation to reward its 
possessor with happiness in proportion to his excellence, and 

‘ Cf. Ch. VI, § 4- 


> Ch. V. 
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we feel some obligation to deserve our gifts from fortune. 
Both these kinds of retributive justice have been presented 
as obligations of improvement, on the grounds tliat, though 
pleasure by itself is indifferent, its combination with moral 
goodness is the best thing in the world,' and that for a bad 
man to be pained is at least less bad tlian for him to be happy. 
But if I heard that a sadistic murdeier were also suffering 
from cancer I should not tlunk the situation any better, but 
only perhaps if his pain were the pain of punishment and 
he knew this. Punishment, then, if it is ever a duty and not 
only a nght, does not seem to fall among the obligations to 
produce states of affairs in themselves good, but has a refer- 
ence to the past. I think the same is true, though less 
evidently, of reward. We are mclined to say that it would be 
good if the more honest farmers had better weather, though 
we should also say offhand that it would be good if everybody 
had better weather. I prefer, then, to class our obligation to 
distribute benefits in proportion to desert with justice rather 
than with improvement. 

It does not seem that we have any obligation to distribute 
improvement in proportion to desert. On the contrary we 
should generally feel more bound to improve the worse man, 
on the ground that both the felicific and the agathizing 
consequences would probably be greater.^ 

The obligation to make happiness proportionate to good- 
ness may easily conflict with the obligation to increase 
happiness. If I could know that two men were equally good 
and equally happy, and that I could make one happier but not 
both, I should feel an obligation to do so, though it would 
upset the proportion; I should certainly feel an obligation 
to increase the happiness of both, though the proportion 
would not be improved, and a disobligation to decrease tlie 

’ Kant, Fimdamental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals. 

* Perhaps the opposite is suggested by ‘To him that hath shall bo 
given’. 
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happiness of both, though the proportion would be unim - 
paired. But I am pretty sure that I ought to do more for 
the happiness of a saint than of a sinner and that I must 
compare his happiness with that of other saints. 

ii. Debts 

§ 6. One of our most self-evident obligations is the keep- 
ing of promises. Its evidence is partly due to its defimteness ; 
there is little doubt, as a rule, how far the obligation extends 
or to whom and from whom it is due. Other obligations, 
beneficence, improvement, equality of distribution, punish- 
ment, are mainly co-operative; we must aU do our share in 
making the world better and happier, and more free, and 
in distributing betterment, well-being, and freedom fairly, 
each of us undertaking the work that lies nearest to his hand. 
But the keeping of bargains is a relation of one to one ; we 
could only say ‘I have made the world a little happier or 
better’; we can sometimes say ‘I have completely kept my 
bargain’. Nobody else can, properly speaking, pay my debts, 
he can only give me wherewithal to pay them ; but if some- 
body else educates my children or cures their sickness, that 
obligation is removed from me ; it ceases to conflict with my 
other obhgations. 

We do not think ourselves absolved from a promise when 
the other party will get no satisfaction from its performance, 
for he may be dead or distant, but we should so think if we 
were sure that, could he know of its performance, it would 
give him no satisfaction ; and we might think our obhgation 
overridden If its fulfilment would be bad for him or for 
others or unexpectedly very bad for ourselves. If a man in a 
fit of rage or despair claimed the promised return of his 
weapon, with which I expected him to kill me or others or 
himself, I should not think I ought to give it him.^ Such 
cases have been thought to show that this kind of justice 
' Plato, Republic, 331. 
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is really Indirect beneficence, but tliey seem lather to be 
ordinary conflicts of obligation. 

§ 7. I am inclined, though with misgiving, to class clbsely 
witli the obligation of promise-keeping that of veracity. 
Certainly they aie not identical, for promising is not the 
mere expression of an intention. To volunteer or exchange 
information or to answer without protest a question which 
the questioner is entitled to put seems to imply a tacit 
understanding that trudi will be told. This is in accordance 
witli the common view that perjury, where tlic piomise of 
veracity has been explicit, is only a worse form of lying. 

The statement T promise’ (that is T hereby place myself 
under an obligation’), like the statement T am making a 
statement’, is one of tliose tliat can never be false; if it were 
false the man would have made no promise and therefore 
could not break one. The maker of the promise may intend 
to break it and may even think that he is unable to keep it, 
but he has nevertheless promised. A serious difficulty here 
is that if our description of a promise as ‘putting oneself 
under an obligation’ is coriect, the man who promises the 
impossible puts himself under an obligation which he can- 
not fulfil. If he were in fact unable, but thought himself 
able, to keep the promise, he has put himself under the sub- 
jective obligation to try, and, when he has tried his best, 
his failure puts him under another obligation to provide the 
nearest substitute in his power. If at the times of both 
promising and paying he is convinced of the impossibility, 
he has put himself under obligations not only to provide 
the nearest substitute but also to recompense the creditor 
for the fraud. Perhaps his fault may best be described as a 
he about the nature of the obligation under which he put 
himself ; he said he was putting himself under an obligation 
which he does not believe he can be under ; he really thereby 
puts himself under a different one. This soimds artificial but 
is, I believe, really true to our thought. If I discovered that 
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a debtor had known when he incurred the debt that he had 
no assets, I should not say ‘You ought to pay the money 
all the same’, but some such thing as ‘Well, you ought to 
give me a free day’s work, or goods of more than the value, 
or pay me more later’. If both parties at the time of the 
promise believe the thing promised to be beyond control 
of the promiaer, the transaction is farcical. ‘I promise to 
love you till death’ must be interpreted as ‘I promise to try’, 
and since success in any effort is seldom or never certain, 
some such condition is implicit in every promise, though 
here again failure may give rise to a new obligation. The 
most serious objection to defining a promise as putting 
oneself under an obligation is that in that case there would 
be no contradiction (as there seems to be at first sight) in 
saying ‘I promise to pay but do not intend to do so’. It seems 
that a promise must be analysed into the putting of oneself 
under an obligation which one asserts or implies that one 
intends to fulfil. If it is simply the putting oneself under an 
obligation, the strict contradiction would be: ‘I promise 
but recognize no obligation to keep promises’. Suppose I 
promise a man who I have no doubt is dying that when he 
is convalescent I will take him a sea-voyage. Should the 
unexpected happen, I am of course bound. I think that what 
I did was to imply a lie (as to my expectations, though not 
necessarily my intentions) by using the word ‘when’ instead 
of the word ‘if’, and perhaps by my confident tone of voice ; 
if tills lie caused him great happiness, even though it could 
not affect his recovery, I should think it my duty to tell it. 

§ 8. Our reflective conscience agrees with the law more 
often than we suppose ; it does so in recognizing the differ- 
ence between a ‘mere promise’ and a bargain where some 
kind of ‘consideration’ is agreed if not received. The 
strongest such obligation is where a man has already done 
a useful bit of work for me or lent me something on promise 
of payment ; if he has not yet started the job or handed over 
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the cash, it is more vernal to call it off; if he has already 
altered his plans or incurred other obligations in ‘considera- 
tion’ of the bargain, the obligation is strengthened though I 
have received no benefit. A piomise, say, given to a puri- 
tanical parent never to travel on Sunday would be the 
weakest form; perhaps its obligation would be little more 
than that of veracity. A private ‘pledge’, such as a vow of 
abstinence or celibacy, can be no more than the expression 
of a resolution which if right' ought to be kept, and if 
wrong' or mistaken ought to be abandoned. A vow has been 
sometimes represented as a promise to God, but with God, 
I suppose, it is impossible to bargain. His will would always 
be that I ought' to do what was right in the cireumstances 
whether I had vowed to do it or not to do it. A rather 
curious case is that of a promise to give a sum to a charity 
if others give like sums; here there is a consideration, but 
not one received by the promiser. It resembles the cases of 
‘consideration’ such as inconvenience incurred by the other 
party but not benefiting me. 

iii. Restitution 

§ 9. Under retributive justice would come an obligation 
to apportion our benefits or improvements in favour of those 
who have benefited or improved ourselves, or, as tile plirase 
goes, deserved well of us. I think the return of benefits and 
the return of improvements can be discussed on the same 
lines. The only question would be whether a benefit could 
be repaid by an improvement and vice versa, or each must 
be repaid in kind. Socrates thought education could not 
be paid. It has been questioned^ if this alleged obligation 
is more than a natural hiclination, comparable to that of 

‘ As elsewhere, the argument is not nfFected by the insertion of 'objec- 
tively’, 'subjectively’, or ‘putatively’ before ‘right’ and ‘wrong’, if the 
same word is inserted before ‘ought’. 

* Godwin, Political yustict, consistently with his thorough-going utill- 
tananiam. 
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vengeance as opposed to justice, though an amiable one and 
perhaps virtuous. If it be an obligation it is one commonly 
overridden by one to apportion our benefits rather to needs 
and to desert. Sometimes, no doubt, the acceptance of a 
benefit may imply a tacit promise to return it, but I find it 
hard to say whether the adage that one good turn deserves 
another is more true or less when the first turn was done as 
a speculation. In the discussion of punishment' I said that, 
while punishment should always be inflicted, when possible, 
by an impartial agent, it seems particularly appropriate that 
reward should be conferred by the party benefited. The 
truth seems to be that we feel a special obligation to benefit 
not so much those who have benefited us as those who, we 
have reason to think, love us. If people have benefited us 
without expectation of reward that is a sign of love ; and if 
they loved us they would have benefited us if they could, in 
which case we owe them as much as though they had more 
power to do so. This obligation could be defended even on 
the utilitarian ground that by an equal expenditure of money 
or energy we can give more pleasure to those who love us 
than to others, since it is a sign of returned affection. A 
present of no intrinsic worth is valued for the sake of the 
giver. 

There is a much clearer obligation of this kind to recom- 
pense those we have injured, whether intentionally or by 
negligence. The special obligation, as distinct from inclina- 
tion, we recognize, to our children, and in a less degree to 
our grandchildren, for whose existence we are partly re- 
sponsible, seems to rest on the belief that life is a doubtful 
benefit; at any rate we have put them in an awkward situation 
which we ought to help them to deal with. We do not recog- 
nize any particular obligation to a man whose life we have 
saved, but rather one from him to us. The converse view, 
that children are mdebted to their progenitors not only for 

‘ Ch.v, 
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nurture but, nowadays at least, for the gratuity of birth, is 
more optimistic. Some theologians indeed have argued 
against birth control that it ‘depopulates heaven’; whether 
they believe in eternal punishment and have calculated the 
chances and balanced the probable felicity and damage, I 
do not know. At any rate tlie same argument might be 
urged against celibacy. 

D. IMPROVEMENT 

§ 10. It has seldom been questioned that we have obliga- 
tions to improve ourselves and others, to provide for all men 
good experiences and tlie opportunity of good activities. 
The question of the distribution of improvement has been 
discussed in this chapter under the headings of retributive 
and distiibutive justice. An enumeration of some good 
dispositions or virtues, which are capacities for good experi- 
ences and activities, was attempted in Chapter VII. It is by 
the cultivation of these capacities and the provision of the 
external conditions for their exercise that we can chiefly 
improve others as well as ourselves. For it is difficult to see 
how we can increase in others that eminent form of goodness 
moral desert. We may remove their temptations and make 
them more inclined to do their putative duties, as well as 
more apt to judge wisely what their subjective duties are, 
but this does not increase tlieir moral desert. In theological 
language, the shortcomings of a man due to ignorance, bad 
environment, lack of moral precept and example, will not 
be accounted to liim for unrighteousness by God. The 
puzzling question in what sense we can have or fulfil an 
obligation to make ourselves morally better must be post- 
poned.^ 

C. BENEFICENCE 

§ II. I do not know that anyone who acknowledged any 
obligations has denied the disobligation to cause ‘wanton’ 
• See Ch. XI, § lo. 
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pain, or the general obligation to relieve undeserved and 
useless pain, or the obligation to afford innocent pleasures. 
They have generally grounded these obligations upon the 
alleged goodness of happiness and the corresponding bad- 
ness of its opposite, but since we have seen the difficulty of 
maintaining this view in any clear form,' I have preferred 
to distinguish separate obligations of beneficence and im- 
provement. As we saw, in discussing this point, if happiness 
is to be promoted because of its goodness there would be 
as much obligation to produce it in ourselves, when equally 
deserved and equally useful, as in others. With this conclu- 
sion I am inclined to agree, though I am not confident of 
the premiss that happiness can be called unconditionally 
good; but I leserve this point for the next chapter. 

The undisputed fact that our obligation to produce 
happiness is regulated by those of distributive and retri- 
butive justice might suggest that it is not grounded on an 
unconditional goodness of happiness, which would, if that 
were so, be equally good whoever had it. But our obligations 
witli regard to other things confessedly good, such as virtuous 
dispositions, might also be subject to such regulation,^ and 
this might suggest that these obligations, too, are grounded 
not on the goodness of tlie states or activities promoted, but 
on the fact that they are also generally desirable or a source 
of happiness, so that the obligations would not be of im- 
provement but of beneficence. I do not think this is con- 
vincing. It might be that both happiness and virtuous 
activities are good and that we have a consequent obhga- 
tion to increase their total amount, but that, since they 
are also desirable, we have a possibly conflicting obhga- 
tion to distribute them equally or in proportion to merit. 
The question whether men necessarily desire instances of 
goodness to occur in themselves will be discussed in a later 
chapter.^ 

' See Ch. VIIL 


“ But see § S, above. 


> Ch. XI, 5 § 6, 7. 
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D. OTtlER OBLIGATIONS 

§ 12. There is auotlrcr obligation which I recognise, that 
of non-mterfcrencc, corresponding to the claim of liberty; 
but I am uncertain whether to class it as a branch of bene- 
ficence 01 as distinct. We were inclined to say' that men have 
a ‘natural claim’ to an equal share of liberty, that is to the 
power of doing what they would choose, unliampered by 
our physical coercion or intimidation. Such freedom is no 
doubt a considerable ingredient of happiness, but we may 
often believe that a man would be happier if some of his 
strong impulses were curbed; we tlien find a conflict be- 
tween the obligations of beneficence and of non-interference. 

It may have been this consideration which recommended 
to the utilitarians the term ‘greatest happiness’ rather than 
‘pleasure’ or ‘satisfaction’ simply, for a particular pleasure 
may be detrimental to happmess, though the greatest pos- 
sible sum of pleasures or satisfactions would be identical 
with the greatest happmess. If so, their contention was that 
I have a disobligation to satisfy a man’s impulse or mistaken 
policy which will not make for his happiness on the whole. 
Yet against this is the strong conviction that sane adults 
have a claim to freedom, so that we have a corresponding 
obligation to non-interference, and even to prevent inter- 
ference by others; an oblig.ition not to be identified with 
any of those enumerated — beneficence, improvement, or 
justice. Perhaps the solution is that, in general, every sane 
adult is the best judge of his own happiness, and that such 
pains as he may incur by an impulsive or ignorant pursuit 
of it are usually less than those of a restraint which, however 
wise, he will regard as an oppressive frustration. 

§ 13. It is often suggested that there is another obligation 
which seems different from those enumerated though pre- 
supposing them, and which I find hard to undei-stand and 


See Cha. VI and XV. 
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consequently to classify. It is sometimes called the obliga- 
tion of ‘playing the game’. It is alleged that I sometimes 
have an obligation to do or forbear something (though my 
so behaving will have no good or felicific result and will 
fulfil no claim) provided tliat if all or many other persons 
acted in the same way, good results or the fulfilment of 
claims would ensue; and this obligation is not thought to 
depend on the possibility of my behaviour being an example. 

Suppose that on election day I have important business 
which must be neglected if I go to the poll. The chances 
that my vote will affect the issue are perhaps one to ten 
thousand, and perhaps nobody can know whether I vote or 
not. Yet some would say: ‘Still, you ought to vote, for, if 
all or most did not, democracy would collapse’. Or, to take 
a negative instance, it might be said: ‘You should not make 
the short cut across the grass even alone and after dark, for 
if everybody did so the lawn would be spoilt. 

Yet in cases that look closely parallel we do not think 
there is any obligation. If a man could only be ransomed 
from brigands for f 1,000 and I could only find fioo, I 
should feel no obligation to send this to the bandit chief 
unless the other ^900 could be raised. Or, to take a negative 
instance, I do not feel any obligation to keep off Sgurr-nan- 
Gillean because if everybody went there the place would be 
spoilt. People who make it a condition of subscribing to a 
charity that other people shall subscribe enough to make 
the scheme a success clearly do not believe in playing the 
game. This difficulty bears some relation to the puzzle 
about cumulative effects : ‘excessive smoking is harmful but 

' Kant in the Fundcunental Principles of the Metaphysic of Morals eaya 
that the categorical imperative or formula of duty is ‘Never so act that 
you cannot without contradiction at the same time will that all men 
should act on the same maxim’. He apphes this plausibly to lying, since 
if everybody hed deception would at least be difficult. But his other 
examples (suicide, idleness, unkindness) do not exemplify his formula 
and suggest that he really had in mind the situations I am describing. 
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one more cigarette can do you no harm’. I do not know 
whether there really is such an obhgation, and tlierefore 
cannot classify it; I do not see how an actual obligation can 
depend upon any unfulfilled condition (whose fulfilment 
may be veiy improbable), but only on a condition which my 
action itself will fulfil, as when I say, ‘If I do this (as I can) 
it will set a good example’.' Objectively the capacity to pro- 
duce something good gives rise to an obligation to produce 
it, and subjectively the belief in such capacity gives rise to 
an obligation to try. This was probably what was meant by 
saying that ‘the good is what ought to exist’, but it is hard 
to see how any state or quahty can ‘owe’ or have duties, 
especially a quahty of something which does not exist. 

§ 14. In this sketch of a classification in which our obliga- 
tions might be arranged, I have not thought it necessary 
always to repeat that an instance of any one class might 
conflict eitlier with another instance of the same (one 
promise with another) or witli an instance of a different 
class (a promise with a possibility of beneficence). 

Moreover, it has to be borne in mind that all moral 
decisions are in the nature of a gamble or, to speak less 
profanely, of an insurance. This results from the fact that 
we can never know the situation in wliich we are or the 
results of what we do; nt best we can only luiow our subjec- 
tive obhgations; our putative duty is to do what we think 
demanded by what seem most likely to be the facts and the 
consequences. If during an air-raid I meet a car running 
towards a crater, though I may assume it is on urgent 
business, yet, if I feel sure there are no turnings between it 
and the pitfall, I confidently judge I ought to stop it ; if I 
know there are a hundred cross-roads intervening, certainly 
not ; if four or ten, nobody can say. 

§ 15. Even with all these qualifications, the classification 
will be justly criticized at once for its overlapping or 

' Or ‘I tun CBpnble of Betting a good example’. 
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indistinct boundaries and for its exaggerated contrasts. It 
IS unsatisfactory as theory and fortunately superfluous for 
practice. Nothing of it need be explicitly present to our 
minds when we decide a question of casuistry/ any more 
than are the laws of optics and perspective when we judge 
the size and shape of distant bodies. 

I said before that we must not assume all our obligations to 
be deducible from one ultimate ground, though it is proper 
to consider the possibility •, and the same is true of the ques- 
tion whether they can be reduced to two or three species, 
or must be left as individual members of a genus which is 
also an ultima species. The inadequacy of my own attempt 
at such reduction is surely no proof of its impossibility ; but 
the like weakness of all other attempts wliich I have met with 
begins to make the impossibility probable. We might have 
done better to remember Bishop Butler’s ironical stricture^ 
on such codifications of the moral law as a fit occupation for 
‘persons of leisure’ in ‘many respects of great service’. 

‘Yet’, he goes on, ‘let any plain honest man before he engages in 
any course of action, ask himself, Is this I am going about right 
or is it wrong? ... I do not in the least doubt but that this ques- 
tion would be answered agreeably to trutli and virtue by almost 
any fair man in almost any circumstance. Neither do there appear 
any cases which look like exceptions to this ; but those of super- 
stition and of partiality to ourselves. Superstition may, perhaps, 
be somewhat of an exception ; but partiality to ourselves is not, 
this being itself dishonesty.’ 

This is an exaggeration, as we have secn,^ even though 
he is only speaking of subjective duties or, as he says, tliough 
‘the intended consequences alone are to be considered, 
since they make the action what it is’. That no party to a 
quarrel is ever honestly mistaken through partiality to him- 
self, or more often to his country, his party, his class, his 
friends. Iris sect, is a rash claim which Butler modifies by 
' See Ch. I, § s. * Sermons, ill. ^ ch. II. 
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the warning against accepting popular prejudices without 
question, though perhaps this comes rather under the head 
of superstition. 

§ i6. That we often mistake for obligations mere ‘super- 
stitions’ associated with religion, with class distinctions, with 
sex taboos, and with national prejudices, or merely with 
our nurse’s taste in manners has already been noticed.' It 
is perhaps as a help in dispelling such superstitions that 
tlie kind of classification I have been attempting has some 
value. The reflection which either confirnrs or refutes 
sometlring that we had taken for granted is aided by the 
questions: What is tire ground of tliis alleged obligation? 
Has it one shared with others or is it unique? 

My headings of obligation were: (i) Justice Distiibutive 
and Retributive (Rewards and Punishment, Debts, Veracity, 
Benefits); (2) Improvement; and (3) Beneficence (rmder 
which I doubtfully included non-interference); about ‘play- 
ing the game’ I reached no decision. I reserve for the next 
chapter the question whetlier beneficence is purely altruistic 
or there is an obligation to seek happiness also for ourselves, 

■ Ch. Ill, §4. 
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PRUDENCE 

§ I. It ia generally admitted that wc have obligationa to 
improve both ouraelvea and otheis and also to henelit otheia; 
in the eighteenth eentury it was aaaumcd' that we had at 
least as strong an obligation to piovide foi onr own ha|ipinesM 
as for that of other men, and this view was retained by the 
utilitaiians, but to-day it is scuously questioned.* On the 
utilitarian theoiy, that our duty to produec the mavinium 
amount of happiness was founded on the goodness ot happi- 
ness, the older view was inevitable, since what is gootl in one 
man ia cetens pat ihiis as good in another. I'his view cannot 
be ruled out by a general assertion that wc have no direct 
duties to ourselves, for the generally admitted obligation to 
cultivate and e.verciae our capacities for good activities cannot 
always be founded on any probable advantage to otheis, and 
none need ensue. A man who foresees lifelong solitude, .say 
on a desert island, has certainly far fewer obligation.s than 
one in society, but it is paradoxical to say he has none. 

A curious result, not always noticed Iiy those who com- 
bined the doctrines of heavenly reward and of the obligation 
to self-beneficence, would be that anybotly who performs 
any putative duty from the conscientious motive is thereby, 
perhaps unconsciously, fulfilling an objective obligation to 
further his happiness upon the whole; he would bo acquiring 
merit for which tlterc was a certain reward. 

§ 2. If the belief in an obligation to pursue one’s own 

' Even by strict monilist.s like nutlef (Semotts) nml Price (Hitwi'). 

* Probably tlio ehnn(;e was duo to Kiiat, who holtlR tlmt wo have no 
auch obliRntion except ao f.ir iw hiippineaa may make us more umcIuI to 
our neighboura, and, na he rather auapicioualy adds, ao far ti.a it may auve 
ua from temptations. It doea save us from aonre but leads ua into otliera. 
Tlie prevalence of tiro older view in a thei.stic period may have been dun 
to the desire to make it ovir duty to deserve heaven, 

!0O3 T 
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happiness on the whole rather than to yield to pressing 
impulses be an illusion, I know of no illusion in the moral 
sphere which, to judge from ordinary language, is so com- 
mon. ‘He desewes what has happened to him; he knew he 
was acting imprudently’ ; ‘He deserves neither pity nor help, 
he brought it on himself with liis eyes open’ ; ‘I have a duty 
to myself’ (in the way of prudence). 

If we have such an obligation it is one that is very com- 
monly overridden by stronger obligations to oui neighbours 
and one that needs little emphasis, being commonly exag- 
gerated because it always coincides with a strong desire, 
though not always with tlie strongest. 

Do we, then, feel remorse for a past act of conscious im- 
prudence or only regret, like that for ignorance or maladroit- 
ness ? I inclme, after hesitation, to say that we feel remorse ; 
that we speak accurately when we say ‘I have only myself to 
blame’. We think we ought not to sacrifice the happiness of 
our lifetime' to some trivial satisfaction of others. What is it 
that here overrides our obligation to altruistic beneficence? 
I certainly do not think I ought to keep some casual promise, 
such as to play tennis, at the cost of the treat of my life ; I am 
inclined to say I ought not', I should certainly call it ‘un- 
reasonable’. What here overrides the obligation of promise 
keeping? It will not do to say that I have a claim but no 
obligation in such cases, for a claim without a correlative 
obligation could not override an obligation, and if there is 
an obligation to act prudently it must be an obligation of 
myself to myself. This-is no doubt a kind of obligation which 
arouses criticism, but like the less questionable obligation 
of self-improvement it might seem to be an obligation of 
myself at one time to myself at another. 

I admit that it is also paradoxical to say that we should 
always have a duty, where no obligation of justice intervened, 
to sacrifice a less satisfaction of others to a greater of our own. 

’ A sympathetic instance is Anne Elliot in Jnne Austen’s Persuasion, 
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And it may be said; ‘Surely I can do what I choose with iny 
own : if I have a right to it, I may give it away ''vhon I choose. 
And we do sometimes praise a man for sacrificing us own 
enjoyments to the slightly lesser ones of other people. \et, 
on the other hand, why should we praise him lor doing what 
he has a perfect right not to do and therefore no obligation 
to do ? 

§ 3. We are involved here in the puzzle about works of 
supereiogation’ or the ‘laxer duties’ of generosity as opposed 
to the ‘stricter’ ones of justice. Such pliniscs imply that 
there are morally praiseworthy acts which I am not, in strict- 
ness, morally obliged to do, presumably because I liave a 
right not to. I admittedly deserve esteem for paying my 
debts when I might safely default: ‘Am honest man is the 
noblest work of God.’ Yet perhaps I might deserve no less 
if I gave to others not only what I owed, nor even gratuitously 
of my abundance, but what I needed as much or more than 
they did. To the questions ‘Am I my brother’s keeper!" and 
‘Must I bear his burdens?’ the answers sometimes .seem to 
be ‘Yes’. 

We have admitted that the duties of justice differ Iroin 
those of beneficence and improvement in having n different 
ground, but we cannot say tliat we must always be just before 
we are generous, since we may have a stronger obligation to 
relieve a starving stranger than to pay a debt.* Can tve find 
any place for these alleged ‘works of supererogation’ which 
go beyond our duties of beneficence by decreasing our own 
happiness more than they increase anybody else’s? In what 
can the goodness of an act consist whicli is not done because 
it is thought a duty, and which it is thought may produce le.ss 
satisfaction in the recipient than is sacrificed by the donor ? 
Have the recipients any claim to such free gifts ? Hus not the 
donor a stronger claim to choose liis own greater satisfaction 

’ Contrast Kant on ‘strict’ and ‘lax’ obligations, Ftwdaniental Priii~ 
ciplet of the Metaphysic of Morals, ii. 
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before their less? If he has, it would seem wrong not to 
satisfy this stronger chiim. The best answer I can give is 
that if a man actually takes more pleasuic in giving away his 
ration to a less hungry man than in eating it, this must result 
from a very good, because sympathetic, disposition ; but in 
such a case the question does not arise ; the man is not sacri- 
ficing a greater satisfaction, he is taking one. 

§ 4. I suggest then, though without great confidence, that 
there is never a direct duty to increase the satisfaction of 
others at the cost of a greater 01 equal loss to oneself, but 
that we might have an indirect obligation or even duty to 
do such actions because likely to improve our character by 
cultivating sympathy; and in the absence of a stronger 
incompatible obligation, this might be a duty. ‘Works of 
supererogation’, then, would be obligations of self-improve- 
ment, not of beneficence or of other improvement ; if anybody 
has a correlative claim that they should be done, it must be 
the agent himself. 
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RELATION OF GOODNESS AND 
OBLIGATION TO DESIRE AND CHOICE 

§ I. I HAVE said' that ethical goodness, as distinct from 
utility or advantageousness, is a quality of some conscious 
states or activities, and it may be called an intrinsic^ quality 
as opposed to a ‘relational’ one, to distinguish it from so- 
called qualities like pleasantness, nearness, utihty, familiarity, 
connexion, which are really relations to something else 
whether that somethmg else is conscious or not. The good- 
ness of anytliing, then, does not result from any desire for its 
possession oi existence nor from any satisfaction caused by 
Its possession or existence. It need not be added that a thing’s 
goodness cannot depend upon its being thought or known to 
be good ; no quality could thus depend, for nothing can be 
known to exist which does not exist already, and the belief 
that anything exists may be false. We may know or believe 
that if something should exist it will be good provided we 
know or believe tliat such things always have characters 
which make them good. The idea that there is nothing good 
or bad, but thinking makes it so, has seemed plausible be- 
cause only conscious states can be good, so tlrat what is good 
is always something of whose existence some creature is 
aware ; but other creatures who become aware of this state 
might not desire its continuance, and even the creature in 
whom it occurs may not reflect that it is good, and, if he 
does, may much more strongly desire something incompatible 
with it. Hard thinking, for instance, may be good ; I cannot 
think hard without being aware of it, but nobody else need 
be ; I need not have decided that it is good or may even have 

■ Ch. VI, § 4. 

* Or ‘absolute’. Cf. Moore, Principia Etinca, § 6, &c., and Ross, The 
Right and the Good, iv. 
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taken for granted that it is not; those who want to outwit me 
may wish me to stop and I myself may desire rathei to doze. 

i. Existence of Goods 

§ 2. Must the belief that sometliing is or would be good 
always arouse some degiee of desire that it should exist? I do 
not see the same necessity for this connexion as I do between 
thinking sometliing would be good and thinking that I am 
under an obligation, if possible, to produce it.' I can only 
offer an empirical report of introspection, which is notoriously 
fallible, and of other people’s self-revelation whose mhids I 
cannot examine. I seem to find that when I think something 
other than conscientious action good I always have some 
desire that it should exist, tliough I may much more strongly 
desire something incompatible. I prefer that anybody should 
be generous unless it prevents him. being useful to me ; that 
he should be clear-minded unless it exposes my dullness or 
prevents me overreaching him ; that he should have good taste 
unless it makes him outbid me at an auction. 

§3. But the relation of the eminently good thing called 
conscientious action to my desires is less clear. I no doubt 
prefer a judge to decide conscientiously unless it involves 
my damage or what I regard as a very grievous injustice, in 
either of which cases I might try to bribe him. But when the 
conscientious act would cause the agent much pain (wliich 
seems to increase its goodness) and would fail in its purpose 
(which makes it no worse), as when a man might be burned 
in trying to rescue the inhabitants of a burning house that 
was in fact empty, I do not desire such a complex to be 
realized. Is this merely an instance of a weak desire that 
conscientious actions should occur being swamped by a 
stronger one that pain should not ? And if so, does it imply 
that the pain is evil and here bad enough to outweigh the 

' Or 'that my capacity to produce something good obliges me to 
do so’. 
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moral good, or only that I am more sympathetic than 
philagathist ? 

I might sometimes desire that, once the situation has 
arisen in which a man falsely thinks he ought to be a martyr, 
a martyrdom should be endured, because this is good, but I 
might more strongly desire that the pain should not occur 
and that therefore the situation making that good possible 
should not arise. 

§ 4. No doubt our attitudes to past pains, of others as well 
as of ourselves, differ from those to future ones more than 
our attitudes to past and future goods differ, though there is 
a strange prejudice that progress in goodness is better than 
degeneration even when the total good is no greater.’ I am 
not sure whether I wish a tale of old, unhappy heroism were 
true. Perhaps this conflict between sympathy with pain and 
appreciation of goodness accounts for our mixed ‘enjoyment’ 
of tragedy and shrinking from it, as if we ought to desire it 
more than we do. 

Even apart from sympathetic feelings, the desire that be- 
cause of its goodness a painful heroic act should be done 
would conflict with a desue that another alleged good should 
occur, namely the proportioning of happiness to merit. So 
we get the paradox that the very painfulness which con- 
tributes to the goodness of the conscientious act, and so far 
should make its occurrence desirable, also contributes to the 
badness of the complex whole (a good man in pain) and so 
far makes it undesirable. I think I might be slightly less 
anxious to escape a pain inflicted upon me because, as I 
agreed, it was deserved than one inflicted arbitrarily. 

’ Probably because we believe that the past has been pretty bad, But 
I cannot see tliat the goodness of a man’s later life is any better than that 
of his youth, and the same applies to the history of our race. Cf. Lotze, 
Mtkrokosmis, vii. But contrast D’Houtevllle, Essai rur la Providence, 
'C’est I’avenir surtout qui a dt6 le grand objet de Dieu dans la creation, 
et c’ost pour cet avenir seul quo le present existe.’ But every future will 
one day be present. 
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But, as already hinted, my desire that something good 
should exist may be overridden in other ways. If, owing to 
miscalculation, the heroic act should icsult in no pain to the 
agent but much to othcis, I should wish the whole complex 
not to occur even though I and my friends were not among 
the sufferers. It looks as if the best complex of this kind 
would be a conscientious act done in the mistaken belief that 
it would cause the agent a great overbalance of pain, but 
which in fact caused him (as well as the deserving persons 
he intended to benefit) a great over-balance of happiness; 
for instance, the act of a martyr to a good cause who falsely 
believed that he would get no reward in this Ufe or another ; 
the only element of the badness in the whole would be that 
of a false and unpleasant belief. 

I conclude that I always have some desire tliat good things 
other than conscientious actions should exist, though I may 
have a stronger desire for somethmg incompatible; that I 
always have some desire that a conscientious action should 
be done on an occasion which demands it, though I may have 
a stronger desu'e that the pain inseparable from the action, 
whether to tlie agent, to myself, or to otliers should not occur ; 
that I do not desire the occurrence of a situation in whiclr 
very painful action would become a duty either for myself or 
others, though I do find some satisfaction in past conscien- 
tious actions, whether my own or not, which were very 
painful to the agent and perhaps to others. 

ii. Contemplation of Goods 

§ 5. A second question about the relation of goodness to 
desire and satisfaction is here plainly indicated. Do we desire 
to contemplate good things ? Though I may desire that good 
things should exist, I shall get the satisfaction of tliis desire 
not by their existence but only by knowledge or belief of it, 
and only at the time when such knowledge or belief is 
actualized, that is to say when I am contemplating them. 
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I certainly desire the welfare of my children and of the world 
after my death; I only get any satisfaction so far as I can 
believe that welfare probable ; I should get more if I could 
know it certain ; most, I suppose, if faith should vanish into 
sight. 

If I think tlie appreciation of ‘good’ music good and con- 
sequently desire it to occur and subscribe to free concerts, 
I surely want to watch other people’s enjoyment and hear 
their applause. It has been suggested that this desire for the 
contemplation of what is good is itself an instance of desire 
that what is good should exist, since the contemplation of 
what is good is itself good. But this seems a mistake for 
several reasons: I generally desire to contemplate the exis- 
tence of anything, good or not, which I desire to exist, such 
as the humihation of my enemy; I desire to contemplate a 
good in the near future or present much more than in the 
remote future or past, though the date of an occurrence can- 
not vary its goodness ; if the contemplation were desired to 
occur because of its goodness it would be desired for others 
as much as for myself; lastly, it is not the contemplation 
of good but only its pleased contemplation' that could be 
itself good as would also be the displeased contemplation of 
evil, which nobody desires to have.^ So I must first think I 
shall take pleasure in the contemplation and must desire it 
before I can think it good. We have remarked that the pleased 
contemplation of otlier people’s pleasure and the pained con- 
templation of their pain, even of deserved pain, is good, but 
I should more desire the absence of the pain or even, if it is 
incurable, to be ignorant of it. It is relevant to add here that 
if pleasure is good the pleased contemplation of my own 

' Robs, Foundationi of Etlucs, p. 283. 

^ If there must be incurable evil it would be good that nobody should 
contemplate it; but since nothing is evil except conscious states or 
activities, their owners must bo aware of them. If they do not think them 
evil such ignorance is bad; if they do, it is better their contemplation 
should bo painful, and we desire it should be. 
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pleasure would be good ; and I diink we do find some good- 
ness in the capacity, even among the discontents of age, to 
prize rather than regret memories of a happy youth. 

iii. Possession of Goods 

§ 6. If it be allowed that we always have some desire for 
the existence of what is good and for its contemplation, we 
come to the last and most vital question about the lelation 
of good to desire. Do we specially desire that activities or 
states which we think good should occur in our own lives ?' 
This is a question which has caused as much fundamental 
controversy in etliics as any otlier. I may certainly think the 
appreciation of good music good and also desire to hear a 
concert myself more than that another should, even if I 
thought he would appreciate it more; but this evidently 
could not be a desire aroused by the drought that the appre- 
ciation is good, since his is thought better. The appreciation 
of good music is pleasant, for hearing it without pleasure 
would not be appreciation, and that must be why I desire it 

' Aristotle, Nicotiiaclican Ethics, 1170^2, ‘It is jilciisnnt to see whnt is 
good in oneself’; nnd Ii69“i7, iray yAp vnCt olptXrai rA iairrSi. 

The lost passage is characteristically ambiguous; it may inouti 'Every 
intelligent being chooses for itself what is best’, or ‘chooBcS what is best 
for it’, i.e most advantageous. The question is po.scd with like ambiguity 
by Plato (Syiiiposiuni 204c, 2060): ’Men desire nothing except the good. 

But then, he replied, can we so simply say that men desire the good ? 
Yes, I replied. What? said he, must we not add that they also desire the 
good for themselves ? (chan tA ayaOiv avrots). . . . All men always desire 
that good things should be theirs.’ Kant {Critique of Practical Reason, 
trans. Abbot, ii) distinguishes das Gute, which reason tells us we ought 
to desire because it is good, from das Wohl, which may bo called weal or 
well-being because wo desire it or it satishcs ua. He points out that in tlie 
formula Nihil appetimis nisi sub ratiotie bout, ‘Wo desire nothing except 
as good’, not only is baui ambiguous (as between das Gate nnd ilas Wohi) 
but also sub ratione. The sentence might mean 'Whatever we desire we 
then conceive to he good’ or ‘We never desire anything unless we have 
first conceived it to be good’. Neither is plausible if bonum moans das 
Oute and only the first if it means das Wohl. It is not hero clear how Kant 
would answer the question in the text above, Cf. Ch, VII, § i. 
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rather for myself. This was probably what hedonistic utili- 
tarians had in mind when they argued, in unfortunate phrase, 
that since pleasure is good, it is ‘irrational’ to desire it more 
for oneself than for others.* They meant that it is self- 
contradictory to say that I desire something to occur simply 
because of its goodness, yet more desire it to occur where it 
would be no better but perhaps less good. The desire to 
hear music is not ‘instinctive’ like hunger but ‘reflective’, 
dependent upon memory of past pleasantness, and desures 
conditioned in some such way seem to be common to 
‘irrational’ creatures, while the desire that what is good 
should exist does not. 

§ 7. There now, however, recurs for consideration the 
more difficult case of good activities which, instead of being 
also pleasant, can be painful to the agent ; and we may as well 
at once take the eminently gbod activity of conscientious 
action, and ask whether we always desire to do such actions 
especially ourselves because of their goodness. 

We have seen that the utihtarians held that our one duty 
is to produce good,* and some of them, paradoxically identi- 
fying this doctrine with egoistic hedonism, claimed that this 
is always to the agent’s ‘good’ or advantage,^ and even went 
on, identifying it also with psychological hedonism, to assert 
that the motive of every action is a desire for this ‘good’ of the 
agent, a good misconceived in ‘bad’ actions, correctly cal- 
culated in ‘good’ ones.'* But as I have repeated rather weari- 
somely what is good in me would be equally good in you, 

' Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics') sotnetimea inoonsistently denies this 
Cf. Moore, Priiictpta Ethsca, § S9- 

* Ch. IV, § 10. 

^ Ibid. Cf. Joseph, Problems of Ethtcs, especially pp. 133-4. Cf. my 
Bntish Academy Lecture (Hertz, 1937), -dn Ambiguity tn the Word 
Good. 

■* T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 91-a: ‘The motive in every 
imputable act ... is a desire for personal good. ... It is superfluous to add 
good to himself-, for anything conceived as good in such a way that the 
agent acts for the sake of it must be conceived as his own good.’ 
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but what is to your greatest advantage or satisfaction may 
not be to mine. I think the religious mystic does not envy 
the goodness of God, unattainable by himself, nor does he 
think that God is jealous of the meritoiious resistance to 
temptation by his creatures, a goodness alien to divine nature. 
Few things are more grievous and depressing than a quarrel 
between those one loves. One is apt to comfort oneself with 
the reflection: T had no pait in it, I cannot blame myself.’ 
But further reflection suggests that this is a selfish tliought. 
One or, more likely, both parties are to blame and now em- 
bittered. What could be worse? 

So far, then, as a man desires the existence of what is good 
for the sake of its goodness, he desiies the performance of 
conscientious actions no matter by whom. ‘To be great- 
minded a man must not delight in himself or his own, but in 
justice whether done by himself or by another.’' 

§ 8. Doubtless I am in fact specially attracted in some 
degree by the general thought of conscientious actions done 
by myself or those dear to me, just ns I more desire to hear 
a concert myself than that a stranger should ; and I take more 
satisfaction in having done such an action than in hearing 
that he has, as I might in a poem I had written myself or a 
picture I had bought; but this extra satisfaction would not 
be in any greater goodness. Such desires and satisfactions 
cannot arise from love of what is good, but rather from a 
form of pride or rivalry, the desire to possess oneself what is 
esteemed by others and arouses in them the mixed feeUngs 
of envy and sympathetic pleasure. Pride indeed, including 
both the ‘search for a reputation and a name’ and secret self- 
congratulation, was Hume’s analysis of what he oddly calls 
‘our interested obligation to virtue’.'' If we always followed 
‘interest’ or desire we might sometimes be moved by the 
desire of reputation or of an easy conscience to do what con- 

' Plato, Latat, 73a<i. 

’ Hume, Enquiry, K. il, Treatise, m. ii. 2. 
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science enjoined ; but we often desire more than the approval 
of conscience something incompatible with it and think we 
can so carry it m public as to preserve our reputation and our 
name; yet the disinterested obligation remains and we can 
fulfil it. 

§ 9. We have seen* that we sometimes think we ought to 
do actions because they are just and not because they will 
have good results ; also^ that the reason why we ought to do 
an action can never be the goodness of the action itself since 
it would have none if done from a bad motive, and any action 
would be good if done from a good one. How, then, have 
philosophers persuaded themselves that our only duty is to 
increase good and that our motive is always the desire for our 
own good or satisfaction They have thought, as I do, that 
we always have some desire that good actions should occur 
and smne satisfaction in thinking they have occurred; and 
they have seen, what is indisputable, that I can only cause 
such actions, and only know of them, in myself. And they 
have falsely concluded that I shall always get ‘tmst satisfac- 
tion by acting conscientiously. They have overlpoked the 
fact that I commonly desire much more strongly than the 
occurrence of a conscientious action sometlung incompatible 
with it, such as to avoid pain, and also the fact that my 
remorse for not doing my duty is different from my dis- 
satisfaction in other people not doing theirs, though the two 
failures are equally bad. 

§ 10. The remaining element of truth in their contention 
is puzzling : if I think I have a duty I must on reflection know 
that to do it for that reason would be good, and I must then 
have some desire that this good should occur. So it might 
seem that I can never do anything simply because it is my 
putative duty uninfluenced by this desire; and if this desire 
is my motive, being stronger than any desire for anything in- 
compatible, then tide action, though it may be virtuous and 

* Ch. IV. § 18. " Ibid., § ai. » Ch. Ill, §§ 8, 9. 
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good, is not conscientious or moral, though I should not have 
desired to do it had I not first believed I ought, Something 
of this kind does sometimes seem to go on in my mind : I may 
hesitate to do a putative duty, especially one of beneficence 
or improvement, to which I have a strong disinclination ; but 
I may tlien reflect that such acta are good, morally good if 
done because thought duties, virtuous if done from a desire 
that the good should exist. In this situation my original 
putative duty to do the act as just or optunific would be 
reinforced by a distinguishable though concurrent obligation 
to do it as optimizing. I might then choose' to fulfil this 
reinforced obligation without further reflection, though I still 
desired more to do something incompatible (when it would 
be a conscientious action); or I might choose to gratify my 
incompatible desire; or I might continue to reflect on the 
goodness of fulfilling the reinforced obligation, wliich would 
again reinforce it either until the cumulative goodness aroused 
a preponderant desire (and then I should behave virtuously) 
or until it was too late. I could not go on ad infinitum because 
it would certainly be too late when I died. 

I should, however, maintain that we often choose to do 
actions (especially perhaps those of justice) simply because 
we believe them to be duties without reflecting that doing 
them for that reason would be good, or at least when the 
desire for the occurrence of such a good is much weaker than 
the desire to do something incompatible. 

An action done simply because it is a putative duty has 
perhaps some goodness, even though there is no conflicting 
desire; it is done for a reason, namely that I have a more or 
less well-grounded belief that it is my duty, and not to do it 
would be to act contrary to this belief. An instance would be 
when, as examiner, I have considered the papers and, having 
no interest in the candidates, I give the best mark to the one 
I think best. 


' See next chapter. 
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§11. This discussion is more important than at first sight 
it may seem. I believe this puzzling relation between the 
belief in a duty and the thought that to fulfil it for that 
reason would be good was in the minds of those who have 
held that what makes me tliink any act my duty is always the 
belief that it will be optimizing. In this they were clearly 
wrong. As we have seen, and as some of them admitted,' I 
may think an action a duty which I do not think optimific ; 
and I could not think such an action optimizing unless I 
tliought of it as done because I already believed it my duty; 
so I could not think it my duty because I thought it good. 
They were also clearly wrong when they went on to assert^ 
that the production of goodness or even of my own goodness 
is always the production of ‘my own good’, for that term is 
generally used to mean my happiness or satisfaction or advan- 
tage. If I asked whether it would be more for my own good 
to invest my money or to buy an annuity, nobody would 
suppose I was asking which would be a conscientious act or 
which would manifest a virtuous disposition, that is to say 
which would be the better act What led moralists into this 
misuse of language was probably the fact that I can only 
produce that eminently good thing, a painful conscientious 
action, in myself ; to produce a situation where such an act is 
possible for another is to lead him into temptation, and to 
put myself in the way of temptation is presumptuous. This 
is true; but we must reply that being done by myself makes 
no difference to the goodness of a conscientious action but 
may make much to my good. The capacity to produce good 
involves an obligation to do so, and there is one kind of good 
I can only produce in myself; those actions are tnoraily best 
which are done, though they are thought preponderatingly 
undesirable, because they are thought duties, not those which 

' e.g. Joseph, ProbUtns of Ethics, cited above, Ch. Ill, § 9, and cf. 
Ch. IV, § 21. 

’ See Ch. Ill, §§ 8, 9. 
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are done from a preponderating desire that something good 
should exist. 

Tins is the best account I can give of the relation of 
obligations aird of goodness to desire. One question remains 
as to the relation of obligation and desire to choice. Must I 
always 'choose’ to do what I happen at the moment most to 
desire, whether that be to do my duty or something incon- 
sistent with it, or is my choice, at least between doing my 
duty and what I more desire, undetermined, spontaneous, 
free? 



XII 

FREEDOM 


§ I. No question has been more or more deservedly debated 
in morals than that of the freedom of tlie will. On the one 
side stand both the axiom that every event must have a cause 
and the empirical facts tliat we often, with some confidence, 
predict the behaviour of individuals even from our super- 
ficial knowledge of their character, and of groups from an 
actuarial calculation of averages. On the other side are the 
two corresponding arguments tliat since 'ought implies can’ 
there could be no morality without freedom, and that we have 
a direct introspective certainty of freedom whenever we act. 

We are not here in the least concerned with political or 
social freedom that is to say freedom from physical coercion 
or intimidation by other men, but solely with moral freedom 
of choice in any situation whether of much or little social 
freedom. Nor are we concerned with so-called ‘freedom from 
passion’. A moral being without passions would necessarily 
behave morally, as a creature with passions but no conscience 
necessarily follows its strongest desire, and no question of 
freedom would aiise for either. In any conflict between con- 
science and passion if those who obey conscience are free, 
so are those who obey passion; both are responsible for a 
free choice. The whole question has been confused by a 
Hegelian^ doctrine invented, I cannot help thinking, in the 
interest of a political theory, that moral freedom of choice 
would be ‘mere caprice’, and that the only true freedom of 
which man is capable consists in obedience (preferably will- 
ing) to the laws (preferably good) of a state. 

■ See Ch. XV. ii. 

’ Plulosophie des Rechts (trails. Knox), §§ iS note, i4oe, 306, and 
Phenomenologie des Geutet (trans. Baillie), C(AA)B. Cf below, Ch XV. li, 
§ 7 note. 
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Clearly those who defend freedom need have no intention 
of denying caiisahty except for actions; indeed it is by fiee- 
dom that they would distinguish an action from an event. 
The circulation of my blood, a sneeze, a lit of anger, the 
involuntary recollection of a tune are events. The deter- 
minist, I suppose, would distinguish actions as the foreseen 
mental or bodily changes caused by desire, as when I pick a 
blackberry, attend to the striking of a clock, oi risk my life 
for a friend’s; and he would add, with truth, that all desires 
and all beliefs, wliich may condition them, are caused by our 
inborn capacities, past history, and piesent situation. The 
agent’s belief in a duty is caused by the apparent situation and 
his capacity for moral thinking; his desire, which may be 
contrary to it, is caused in other ways ; but neither of these 
when they conflict necessitates his choice. He chooses freely. 
The result is either a moral act or an immoral one with some 
consequent remorse. It is just because we presume that 
animals always follow their strongest desire that we agree 
they cannot be free. 

§ 2. It has been suggested that the case for freedom is in 
fact strengthened by contemporary physical theories of the 
unpredictable behaviour of individual electrons. Of this the 
layman can only say that it is hard to see why the fact that 
we cannot discover the causes of individual changes, whose 
occurrence we have inferred by relymg on the law of 
causahty, should entitle us to assert that tliey are uncaused.* 
It would be absurd to argue that merely because we do not 
know enough to predict certainly our own ' or other people’s 
behaviour, or tlie splashes of a waterfall, or to-morrow’s 
weather, these must be uncaused. If the electronic changes 
were in fact uncaused, they would have to be ascribed either 
to a wholly mythical Ichance’ or to the free will of rational 
beings like ourselves not subject to constraining forces or 

’ ‘Incorngletely determined’ is the usual phrase. But what was mcom- 
pletely determined would contain an uncaused element. Cf. § lo, below. 
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desires. Electrons would be moral bemgs. The older analogy 
from organic behaviour, though inconclusive for freedom, 
was less inapt than this from physics. 

§ 3, There is no reason to maintain that all our so-called 
‘choices’ are free. If two dishes are set before me, equally 
wholesome, of which I can only take one, I surely must take 
the one I want more unless some ground of choice other than 
desire is introduced. I could not ‘choose’ the one I less 
wanted for tliat reason or for no reason. If I were dared to 
eat the one I loathed, I might, as a schoolboy, want to show 
my toughness more than to enjoy a dehcacy, but I should 
still be doing what I most desired unless I thought that one 
ought to be tough. In takmg the one I most desire to take I 
shall no doubt ‘feel free’ in the sense that I am doing just 
what I most want without coercion or intimidation, and this 
is sometimes called ‘self-determination’, but it is not freedom 
to choose either of alternatives. Since my desires and beliefs 
are all determined, my act could be predicted by anyone who 
could completely know my situation, my character, and my 
history. 

But if I hear tliat there is not enough of the dish I prefer 
for two and that some invahd also prefers it, I might think 
I ought to leave it for him, and then indeed arises the ques- 
tion whether I can freely choose. If we ever think it our duty 
to provide for our own happiness on the whole rather than 
to satisfy a more urgent incompatible desire,' such a collision 
would of course be an instance of free choice, but not if it is 
merely a collision of desires. 

The determinist will answer that, if I desire to do what I 
think my duty more than to savour the dish, I must do so, 
but as soon as the latter desire, growing with appetite, be- 
comes stronger, I must obey it, and Conversely, if a desire 
weakens with age or satiety and my moral convictions remain 
unchanged, I become more mentorious. He -will contend that 

' Ch. X. 
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this docs not affect the fact that we have duties or believe 
we have, but since, on his view, we never could have chosen 
otherwise than we did, praise, blame, remorse, in the usual 
sense of these words, are sentiments which rest upon an 
illusion. Wc might indeed dislike a man for dishonesty or 
brutahty, as we might for being a bore, and perhaps our dis- 
like would be strongei ; we might be ashamed of the same 
traits in ourselves, as we are of not seeing a joke or not enjoy- 
ing Dante, and might tiy to conceal our dullness; but all 
tills is not blame or remorse. The determinists would say 
that just as I may recognize a fine vintage but want beer more 
and therefore have to take beer, so I may think I have an 
obligation but am unable to fulfil it if I have a stronger con- 
flicting desire. I have admitted that a desire to do one’s duty 
as such occurs, probably much more often and more strongly 
in some men than others ; and when this is stronger than any 
incompatible desire, or when there is a predominant desire 
from other causes to do what in fact we think our duty, there 
18 no reason to call the choice free. But I would insist tliat 
it is possible to act when one more desires to refrain, simply 
from ’reverence’ or ‘respect’ for the ‘moral law’,’ which is 
merely an awkward phrase for thinking it one’s duty. The 
thought tliat one is under an obligation to do something even 
sometimes in some degree disinclines one to do it. I have 
sometimes found it irksome to read or write on subjects 
which interest me when I was endowed as a scholar or 
lecturer to study them; and it has been rather scandalously 
suggested that 

Love, free love, can not be boimd 

To any tree that grows on ground.* 

§ 4. If we really believed that, our nature and history being 
what they are, tliere is only one act we can do on a given 

‘ Kant, Fowidatiofts of the "Metaphysic of Morals. He also calls tills the 
only spontanoouB {selbst-bewirhtes) ground of action. 

* Blake, In a Myrtle Shade. 
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occasion, should we not cease to think anything our duty, or 
rather would not the word lose its meanmg ? It is generally 
allowed that some kinds of mcapacity preclude aU obligation, 
as that it cannot be my duty to lift a ton ; and this preclusion is 
not confined to physical impossibilities, since it cannot be my 
duty to solve immediately a complicated mathematical prob- 
lem. Some, and among them determinists, have argued,' truly 
as I think, that it cannot be my duty to produce immediately 
in myself a feeling, such as sorrow when my opponent is 
humiliated or affection for a bore, though it might be my 
duty to do what I thought would encourage such feelings. 

If then, as a determinist, I believed it impossible for me 
to do what I thought my duty, say to help a man though I 
more desired to hurt him, I should think I had a duty which 
I could not fulfil if I tried, desires not being immediately in 
my control. But the less I thought about such duties, as 
about spilt milk, the better. If it were argued that by thinking 
more about them I might come to desire more to do them, 
we must reply tliat this only puts the difficulty farther back ; 
I could only do the suggested duty of thinking about them if 
I desired to do it more than anything incompatible.^ To say 
T believe I ought’ would only mean T should be better if I 
necessarily had certain desires more strongly’. 

It has even been suggested^ that the belief in freedom is 
illusory, though it is one we are necessarily compelled to 
retain, and that consequently we must always think and act 
precisely as if we were really free. But if there are demon- 
strably false beliefs which, on the most careful consideration, 
remain indubitable, we are reduced to the sceptical conclu- 
sion that not even the most convincing refutation of freedom 
would be in the least veridical. 

' e.g. Ross. * Cf. Ch. IV, § 9. 

’ Kant, Fundametttal Principles of the Metaphystc of Morals, iii. 3 (80) 
(Abbott’s trana., p. 67); Plekhanov, Ftmdamental Problems of Marxism, 
(trana. by E. and C. Paul, p. 93) seems to have the same idea. 
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§ 5. Wlien we insist on tliis absurdity of believing m a 
duty to do what we believe we cannot do, determinists' 
sometimes reply that what we have thus wrongly described 
is really the absurdity of believing in a duty to do something 
we believe we could not do if we chose, and they still maintain 
tliat belief in a duty is compatible with a belief in the 
impossibility of choosing to do it. I agree that if we neither 
think we have an obligation (nor a fortiori a duty) to do an 
act nor most desire to do it, we cannot choose to do it, since 
these are the only possible reasons for choice, though it may 
be our real duty.* All I contend is that if we are to tliink we 
have a duty to do something (namely to try to bring about a 
certain result), we must think we can make tlie effort even 
though we more desire not to. If I do not try to move my 
finger that can only be because I did not choose. What I 
actually choose or will at any moment (as distinct from 
resolving to do m tlie future or intending to bring about 
indirectly) I not only can but necessarily must do. The 
determinist position seems to be that I can tliink I have a 
duty to do something so long as I tliink I should necessarily 
do it should something (namely ‘choice’) occur in my mind 
whose occurrence or absence is necessarily detennined by 
desire.* 

§ 6. I suggest a similar answer to tlie question how we can 
have conflicting obligations since we cannot perform both. 
It is not an actual (‘objective’) obligation but only what I 
think to be my duty (‘my putative duty’) wliich presupposes 
the freedom to choose whether to do it. There is no remorse 
or censure for not fulfilling a duty of wliich one was unaware. 
I may be unable to choose to fulfil an obligation, even when 
it is my duty, if I am unaware of it or if I tliink I have a 
stronger obligation, unless I happen to desire most to do so. 
I may be under obligation (or even duty) to pay a man money, 

' e.g. Moore, Ethics. " Cf. Ch. II. § 8 and Ch. Ill, § 6. 

’ Cf. Ch. IV, §§ 8, 9 In tliat context for ‘choice’ road ‘reflection’. 
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but if I am unaware of the obligation, or think I have a 
stronger one to give the money in charity, and do not most 
desire to give it to him, I cannot choose to pay. But we 
should not say a man had an obligation to do what he could 
not do if he tried, as to be in two places at once or to stop his 
toothache. Nor could a man think it his duty to do what he 
thought he either could not do if he chose or could not choose 
to do. If he has no conflicting desire he must fulfil what he 
thinks his strongest obligation; if he thinks he has no obliga- 
tion he must fulfil his strongest desire; between what he 
thinks his strongest obligation and a conflicting desire choice 
is free. 

§ 7. I can myself see no improbabihty in a peculiar being 
like man, who is both rational and appetitive, being able to 
choose in which way he shall act when he thinks one course 
is his duty and desire sohcits him to another. In thinking, 
our results are determined indeed, but partly by the facts we 
are attending to and pardy by our capacity for understanding 
them, not wholly by our desires or we should reach none but 
wishful conclusions.' In thinking about conduct our beliefs 
as to the situation are similarly determmed and so are our 
beliefs as to our consequent obligations, and our desires are 
determined in other ways. The alternatives, then, between 
which we choose are both determined, but I hold that our 
choice between them is free. Such freedom of such a being 
seems as intelligible as the causally determined behaviour of 
any other.^ Whichever course a man chooses he can give an 
intelligible account of it: ‘I took it because I wanted it’, ‘I left 
it because I thought I ought’, 

' Cf. Hume, Treatise, i. iv, i : ‘Reason must be considered as a kind of 
cause of which truth ia one natural effect; but such a one as, by the 
irruption of other causes, and by the mconstancy of our mental powers, 
may frequently be prevented.’ 

^ Hume and others who have denied the mteUigibdity of freedom have 
also denied that of causation (ibid. i. iii. 14 and u. ni. i). 1 do not know 
if they thought chance mote mtelligible. 
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§ 8. This brings us to the second dctcrminist argument, 
the empirical one, that in fact we predict with some surety 
our own and other people’s conduct, even from our limited 
knowledge of their character, and presumably could do so 
with certainty if that knowledge were complete. We luiow 
a good deal about a friend’s tastes and moral beliefs, which 
are all determined by liis innate temperament and intellectual 
capacity and by his past history. If we knew all about these 
facts we should know wlrat in any situation he would most 
want to do and what he would think his duty. We might be 
able to say: ‘He would think it wrong to kill a man for his 
rations and he would not want to unless perhaps he were 
mad with hunger’, or ‘He would never be a martyr for a 
religious dogma’, but I think we could never tell whether on 
a given occasion he woidd do what he thought his duty or 
what he more desired. Similarly I am pretty sure there are 
some crimes I should not want to commit, and many tilings 
I should desire to do and not think ivrong ; so in these respects 
I am confident how I should behave. If there are men so 
holy that they never would desire anything so much as to do 
their duty they cannot be called free any more thim God can,* 
who is presumed to be without desires, or than creatures who 
do not think they have any obligations. 

§ 9. It may be argued that one of our strongest proclivities 
arises from habit, so that a man who had habitually chosen 
to do his duty would be determined so to choose again, and 
conversely one who has habitually chosen to follow his desires 
wiU not resist a new temptation. Obviously a man who has 
formed the habit of early rising will be less tempted in a 
similar situation to lie very long; he may even come to dislike 
it, and if he both prefers to rise and thinks it his duty he has 
no choice. I am not clear that this would tend to determine 
him to fulfil other duties, such as to keep his bed under 
doctor’s orders, or to conceal his irritation when breakfast 

' ICnnt: ‘the holy will’. 
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was late. Ascetics are not always tolerant, nor the just 
kind. 

The real puzzle here is how, if all choices between desire 
and duty are free they can be ‘more difficult’ when the desire 
is strong and the strongest obligation weak or very doubtful. 
I do not know the answer, but I should find it just as hard to 
say how, if all our choices are determined, they could ever 
be ‘difficult’ at all, for the ‘difficulty’ of choosing to do our 
duty when we would rather not is quite different from that 
of decichng which of two desires to gratify when they are 
equally strong. 

§ 10. I have left to the last one argument -in favour of 
determinism which I do not know how to deal with because 
I think it involves a general logical or metaphysical difficulty 
which I do not understand, though, perhaps for that reason, 
it is an argument which does not shake my conviction. This 
is the argument from averages ; roughly the same number of 
actions of a given kind, say suicides, occur every year, or if 
the number varies much, causes such as bad weather or hard 
times can be ascribed. If such acts were free, it is said, we 
should not expect the total to be even so nearly predictable, 
yet we are prepared to invest our money with insurance com- 
panies on the actuarial calculations. I can only repeat that 
since desires and beUefs are certainly determined by factors 
whose changes can be roughly forecast we may know roughly 
how many people will want to commit suicide or not, and 
how strongly they will desire to do either, and how many will 
think it their duty or the reverse, and how strong they will 
think the obligation. Those whose desires and putative duties 
coincide will have no choice. When choices between two 
alternatives are free I see no reason for expecting them to be 
made either in equal or unequal numbers on the two sides. 

But gr antin g that we do expect statistical averages to be 
maintained under the same conditions, it would be a dubious 
inference that the individual acts we cannot predict are 
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determined, since in the analogous case of the electrons the 
opposite conclusion has been drawn. 

§11. My view, then, is that whenever any moral issue is 
raised, and only then, our action is free; and consequently 
such voluntary actions, which I think should alone be strictly 
called actions, have no motive in the piopcr sense of a desire 
wliich compels to cither choice. We n\ay be said to have two 
‘incentives’ or ‘grounds’, our belief in an obligation and a 
contrary desire, between which we choose, and the one chosen 
is loosely called our motive. If we speak thus, we may say, 
rather absurdly, that we have ‘made it our motive’ by adopt- 
ing it.‘ 

My reason for this conclusion is my conviction that when 
I obey or disobey my conscience I could have chosen other- 
wise, and that I could not blame myself for disobeying it 
when it was contrary to desire if I tiiought I were determined 
to follow the strongest desire. 

' Knnt uses the phriiac selbst-bnotrldcs. 
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SUMMARY 

§ I. Rational beings take it for granted that they have the 
capacity for improving some states or activities of conscious 
beings and often also that they have entered into undertakings 
■with other rational beings which they have the capacity to 
fulfil. If they reflect on these assumptions they conclude that 
they have obligations differing in degree, and perhaps con- 
flicting, to do all these things, and that their duty is to fulfil 
the strongest, and that they can do this if they choose. Yet 
on further reflection they realize that none of these assump- 
tions IS certainly true, though the conclusion drawn from 
them is formally correct. What is true is that they can do 
what they think their duty, which is to try to affect in a cer- 
tain way what they believe to be the present or future states 
or activities of other sentient beings. They may not only have 
mistaken the situation and the way it wiU naturally develop 
and their own capacities, but also they may have either through 
‘superstition’ taken it for granted that they have obligations 
which further reflection convinces them they have not, or 
through obtuseness, overlooked obligations which they have. 

Moreover, the formally correct conclusion is only clearly 
drawn where rationahty is sufficiently developed for the neces- 
sary reflection to occur ; some savages seem only to acknow- 
ledge obligations to fellow tribesmen ; doubtless some types 
of obligation are still universally unsuspected. An obligation 
acknowledged pretty late m human history, hardly perhaps 
before the time of Socrates, was that of self-criticism, the 
refusal to take superstitions for granted or to assume that 
there were no more obUgations to learn. 

§ 2. Here arises a difficulty which I think the most funda- 
mental of moral theory, but which I hardly find mentioned, 
even by those who are anxious to deny the reality of obliga- 
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tions, except by Hume. Why do we siiy that animals, infanta, 
and some lunatics have no obligations ? It cannot be because 
they do not recognize them, since nothing could be recog- 
nized which did not exist ; nor yet because they do not believe 
in them, since belief is fallible; we think we all have objective 
obligations of which we are imawaie, otheiwisc wc could not 
say ‘You are wrong, you really ought to do it’, or ‘You ought 
to do it if the situation is as you suppose’. Is it then because 
animals are incapable of finely choosing? But that which 
precludes them fiom freedom is the fact that they do not 
think they have any obligations, or lathei do not conceive of 
obligation at all and therefore necessarily follow their 
strongest desire. 

It is intelligible that only rational beings should be obliged 
to keep their undertakings since they alone can make them; 
it is also intelligible that they alone should think tliemselves 
obliged to inquire into the situation and their capacity for 
changing it and to reflect on the obligations involved, since 
they alone are capable of such inquiry and reflection and 
tliere can be no obligation to do what one could not do if one 
chose. But about the obligations of bcnciiccncc and improve- 
ment the question is more puzzling. Three answers seem 
possible : first, that there are no obligations othet than puta- 
tive, that is none that are real; second, that animals and 
infants have objective obligations, but that since they are 
totally unaware of them they cannot be praised or blamed; 
third, that objective obligations do actually come into exis- 
tence together with rationality. My reasons for rejecting the 
first answer have been plain throughout.' I will only repeat 
here that I have never been persuaded that anybody is con- 
vinced by it; and I venture to agree with the greatest of 
sceptics^ in an indifference to philosophical theories which, 
even if they admitted of no refutation, would carry no con- 
viction. If the second answer were adopted, the difficulty 

■ Especially in Ch. II. “ Hume. 
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would only recur a stage farther back, for why then should 
we deny that vegetables and bullets also have objective 
obligations? If a robin really ought not to kill its parent, 
ought a saphng to stifle its parent tree? If an infant has 
obligations, why not a germ-plasm? The third alternative 
then remains. 

Since men were once infants and mankiad has presumably 
been evolved from animals, it would seem that as we became 
rational we became obliged and more obliged as we became 
more rational ; that with tlie senility of the individual and the 
race obligations must decay; and that when we fall asleep 
they lapse into the night of not being. 

I can only commend this question, like some others, to 
more serious consideration than it has received, in the hopes 
of a more satisfactory answer. 


Note. In an article on ‘Freedom and Necessity’ published in 
Polemic for Sept. -Oct. 1946, since this chapter was written, Pro- 
fessor Ayer maintains that freedom and causal determination are 
not incompatible. His argument is that causal determination is 
not the same as compulsion or constraint and therefore does not 
exclude freedom but only unpredictability. ‘To say that I could 
have acted otherwise is to say (i) that I should have acted other- 
wise if I had chosen; (2) that my action was voluntary in the 
sense in which the actions, say, of the kleptomaniac are not; and 
(3) that nobody compelled me to act as I did.’ But as to (i) the 
question is: Could I have chosen otherwise? As to (3) this is 
political or social freedom not freedom of the will. As to (2) ‘the 
sense in which a kleptomaniac is not free’ is that either he does 
not deliberate or his deliberation does not give him an alternative. 
Yet Professor Ayer admits that even deliberate action is dedudblc. 
By a free act he only means one not constrained by other persons 
but determmed by a chain of causes one hnk in which was 
deliberation, itself determined. (Cf. Ch. FV, §§ 8, 9 above.) 



PART II 

POLITICAL TPIINKING 

XIV 

MORALS AND POLITICS' 

§ I. I HAVii now tiied to outline tlie development of my own 
thinking about morals, a process conditioned, of course, 
partly by reading, but much more by the many hours wliich 
I have spent in discussing such topics with my pupils and 
colleagues. It seems a fair inference then that this develop- 
ment is much like that of other students, at least in its weigh- 
ing of difficulties if not always in the final balance, which is 
indeed on a razor’s edge. 

It remains to indicate the bearing of my conclusions on 
some allied questions concerned either with ‘applied ethics’, 
that is the specification of the general principles, or with the 
relation of these moral principles to other subjects with which 
they are sometimes confused. 

i. I'he Ground of Allegiance 

Under the first heading there fall to be considered the 
moral foundations and the casuistry of political obliga- 
tions. It seems often to be assumed that this subject comes 
under my second head, being not a specification or appli- 
cation of ethics but a different though cognate species of 
philosophy. 

This view is suggested alike by popular sneers such as 
‘politics is a dirty business’ and by oracular philosophisms 
on the uiueaUty of individuals, with their claims and counter- 

' See also my book with that title, where some of the topics hero 
touched were treated in greater historical detail, though my own views 
were then somewhat different. 
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claims,' as compared with the state; and it has been en- 
couraged by the traditional phrase, ‘Morals and Politics’. But 
there is as much dirty business in the divorce courts and the 
stock-market as in politics; and without individuals and their 
counter-claims it is hard to see what the state would be or 
do. Politics are neither a trick below the notice of conscience 
nor a kingdom of heaven where morality has vanished into 
good nature.'' They are a set of relations in which, as in any 
other, it is possible to do one’s duty or to grmd one’s axe. 

The issue has been further confused by another traditional 
phrase which asks; ‘What is the End of the State?’ I can 
only interpret this as meaning either : ‘At what do people aim 
who, as statesmen or voters, have political power?’ or ‘At 
what ought they to aim?’ The answer to the first question 
is historical: ‘Sometimes at one thing, sometimes at another: 
— power, wealth, safety, for themselves or their country, the 
happiness of the world, justice, revenge, the spread of a 
religion.’ The second question is a purely moral one. The 
idea that it is not has arisen, I think, from the relations 
of politics with law which is indeed distinguishable from 
obligation. 

§ 2. One pressmg question for the citizen or subject of a 
state is why or whether or when he ought to obey its laws, 
of which he may not approve; and though perhaps few to-day 
would identify morality with legality, we are all of us apt to 
accept as right laws and customs long established, at least so 
long as they fit our private convenience; and there is some 
obligation to respect them even when they are not right. 
But another question which every ruler and every enfranchised 

* Bosanquet, Value and Destiny of the Individual, v; of. Hegel on ‘mere 
morality’ as subordinate to tradition and institution, Philosophie des 
Rechts (tmna. PCnox), § 360, and elsewhere and Philosophie der Gescldchts 
(trana. Sibree), Introduction. Cf. Burke, Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion, and Mussobni, speech on ‘International Concdiation’, January t93Si 
and ‘Charter of Labour’ {Gassetta Officude, C. I (30.iv.37)). 

’ Sittlichkeif, cf. the Marxian Utopia where all conflict will cease. 
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citizen ought to ask himself is what laws and what cus- 
toms should rightly be abolished luid what retamed, what 
obeyed and what resisted; and I do not see how this question 
could be answered except in terms of his obligations to his 
fellow men, which I have argued can be roughly specified as 
beneficence,' improvement, and justice. Some writers, how- 
ever, have identified political obligation with one only of 
these, and some have exalted it above all three, and indeed 
above obligation to our fellows altogether, as an inspiration 
of the National Spirit which they call the General Will, some- 
tliing not our reason which makes for righteousness, or at 
least for tlie glories of our blood and state. 

§ 3. The General Will is not identified with the actual 
wills of a majority or even with the political blue moon of 
unanimity; it is always right, at least in its aim if not in its 
technique ; its aim is not internal or external justice, wliich 
belongs to hhe unreal world of claims and counter-claims’, 
where interests differ, but ‘the Common Good’ of the citizens 
which they may quite ignore since their actual wills are for 
tlieir private gooff It is in fact a ‘Hidden Hand’ shaping 
men’s selfish ends to a divine event; it is the manifestation of 
an immanent and universal Reason or of an economic neces- 
sity ; it is what an earlier age, unashamed of naked theology, 
called the Will of God, which was often identified with the 
Divine Right of the Lord’s Annointed,* or by a later age, 
unashamed of naked materialism, with the Dictatorship of 
the Proletariat. But it is in vain that this blessed name of 
General Will has been taken by either reactionaries or revolu- 
tionists; for it is vain to enlist our hard efforts, and especially 

' Including or as well ns the increnso of liberty. 

* I nm summarizing what I understand of Rouaaeau’s Contrat Social, 
Burke’s ‘divine tactic’, Hegel’s ‘Cunning of tlie Idea’, Boaimquct’a ‘real 
will’, and some of Mussolini’s speeches which I conjecture to have been 
inspired if not written by the neo-Hegehon Gentile, and which, translated 
into Enghsh, would surely bo ascribed to Burke. Cf. also tire exponeirts 
of Dialectical Materialism and the Economic Interpretation of History. 
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our hard thinking, on behalf of an end already predetermined. 
If there is anything we can do about politics at all, there must 
be obligations, to be sought by reason, in the way of justice, 
beneficence, or improvement for our fellows. That might is 
right, or a sign of right, is a doctrine which was reduced to 
absurdity before it had been fully developed: if all powers 
that be have a claim on our obedience, then a common con- 
stable, a Borgia, or even a bandit chieftain may have as good 
claim as any sovereign or constitution — until the times do alter. ^ 

As I can form no idea of wills wliich are not the wills of 
rational beings, nor even of desires which are not the desires 
of sentient beings, and as thcie appears no evidence what 
such wills will, or how many there are, or whether they exist, 
I shall leave this attempt to put political behaviour above or 
below the sphere of morality and turn to the two views which 
severally make it a department either of justice or of bene- 
ficence. 

§ 4. The lost alternative must of course be taken by all who 
hold the utilitarian theory of morals. But all the arguments 
I have urged against that theory apply. The only reason for 
holding that in our political actions wc need not consider a 
just distribution of opportunities for happiness or improve- 
ment, but only the increase of the total amount, would be 
that by our moral tlicory we were committed to the doctrine 
that there can be no other duty than the latter. So far as 
utilitarians neglect justice and individual rights and look 
solely to a totality of good results, they should logically, how- 
ever reluctant, look with favour on a totalitarian policy. A 
theory, on the other hand, which admits conflicting claims 
and obligations, and consequently the frequent duty of com- 
promise, seems more consistent with democratic institutions 
that respect minority rights. 

§ 5. The other view, that every political duty, or at least 
the most widespread one of obedience to the laws, is based 

^ Sutiimuii^cd from Hume, Essay on the Contract, 

5003 L 
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solely upon tlie justice of contract-keeping, does not seem 
derived from any general theory of ethics. It would be more 
superficially attractive if it also covered the other political 
duty of good government and legislation, but in earlier times 
political philosophies were mainly constructed by members 
or adherents of a governing class who were more interested 
in obedience than in good government. Pardy for this reason 
the contract was usually supposed made not between sub- 
jects and nilers, but between prospective subjects, so diat 
the sovereign, being no party to it, was not bound by its 
terms.' Nor docs the other reason for supposing a contract, 
the alleged peculiarity of the obligation to obey laws we do 
not approve, seem to apply to the duties of good legislation, 
administration, or foreign pohey. 

The obvious and I think fatal objection to the contractual 
theory of allegiance is that no such origins of government 
are recorded, and we know that many governments, with as 
good claims as any others to obedience, had a very different 
history. If we believed that such a contract had been made 
by our remote forefadicrs we should want to know its terms, 
whether of absolute or conditional obedience,^ and we should 
also ask whether they could bind tlieir descendants or citizens 
of other origin in perpetuity. We have a similar obligation 
to obey some commands of our parents which we may not 
think very wise, but it is not suggested that we contracted 
■with our infant brothers and sisters to do so, or even that our 
god-parents promised one another in our names. If it be 
urged that the contract is not historical but only a ‘logical 
analysis’ of our allegiance, this only means that we ought to 

‘ Hobbes’s Leviathan. All that is of value in Hobbes ’.s contract theory- 
might be retained by abandoning his hedonistic psychology and admitting 
utihtnrum and even agathistic motives for making and keeping the con- 
tract. In fact he sometimes implies this (Chs. XIII and XVII adfm.). 

* Locke [Essay on Civtl Government) thought government is fiduciary. 
The prospective subjects agree to hand it over to the sovereign os a 
revocable trust. Rousseau envisages such a trust to the executive. 
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obey ‘just as if’ we had contracted to do so. Such an ‘analysis’ 
might as fairly be appKed to our duties of beneficence — we 
ought to spare pain just as if we had promised. The assump- 
tion is that all duties are ultimately contractual ; an explicit 
promise would be otiose. 

§ 6. In face of these difficulties a tacit has usually been 
substituted for an explicit contract. By living in a country, 
by using .the roads and public services, by accepting the pro- 
tection of police, especially if we have inherited property, we 
are supposed to be pledged to obedience. It is therefore with 
those recently possessing power and not with any rightful 
claimant to it such as an oppressed majority that the tacit 
agreement is presumed; nor does it appear that a man with 
no ‘stake m the country’ and few legal rights, who could have 
bettered himself by emigration had he been able and per- 
mitted, is governed by such consent. Accordingly some sup- 
porters of the tacit contract apply it only or eminently to 
democracies. They argue that, as by tossing up, so by voting, 
one implicitly agrees to abide by the result. But the cases are 
very different. One may know beforehand that he wiU be in 
a minority, yet he cannot stand out: but nobody would agree 
to abide by the toss if an adverse result were pretty certain. 
The mugwump by refusing to vote does not become a char- 
tered libertine. The fact is we are bom into a state, not 
contracted. It is just in this point that citizenship differs 
from voluntary associations which I freely join and can quit 
when they cease to serve my selfish or benevolent purposes. 

§ 7. Even the utilitarian view would come nearer describ- 
ing my attitude to the law. The obligation I feel to obey 
enactments not to my interest and which I do not approve 
depends upon the probable effects of doing so, not upon the 
past unless I have accepted a position of trust or taken an 
oath of allegiance. Governments which use arguments or 
propaganda to their subjects say very little about contract; if 
they have no case for some particular law they claim loyal 
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obedience on the ground of their general indispensability as 
the only safcguaid of security and prosperity; they appeal to 
the past only as evidence of theii future conduct; and in all 
this they seem to be wise. Eveiy law is part of a system of 
law or of a constitution, and open defiance of one law is apt 
to weaken respect for the whole. 

§ 8. It is notcwoithy that the quite secict evasion of a law 
we disapprove, e.g. of total prohibition by drinking an old 
private cellar, would be slightly blamed in comparison with 
a black-market traffic which encourages the bootleg and the 
gangster. Even such secret disobedience is sometimes con- 
demned on the ground that I ought not to do an act in itself 
innocuous if similar actions done by many people would have 
a bad efiect : in idiomatic language, T ought to play the game’.^ 
If we think that a system of government on the whole has the 
will and the power to secure more justice, more happiness, 
and more improvement in the ^vorld than any which we 
are likely to put in its place without causing more injustice, 
misery, and degeneiation in the ]Woces8, then we ought to 
do nothing likely to weaken it, or at least we have a strong 
obligation against doing so. This provision of justice, happi- 
ness (including hberty), and improvement, I take to be the 
ground of allegiance. The obligation to obedience needs no 
general will and no contract; it can be analysed entirely in 
terms of obligations to our fellow men, and it covers all those 
obligations, not any one only. It is also the ‘end of the State’, 
the purpose which all who have any share in government 
whether as voters or legislators ought to pursue. One of the 
obUgations of a representative or executive may arise from a 
contract, overt or implied, into which he has entered with 
those who appointed him, and a judge may sometimes have 
to weigh incompatible obligations to administer justice or the 
law; but I do not think my duty as a subject or a voter is 
much affected by contractual considerations. 

‘ Seo Ch IX, § 13. 
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§ 9. Even if the tacit contract of obedience be watered 
down into gratitude for benefits received/ it is evident that 
the fellow countrymen by whose labours I profit are mostly 
dead; that most of those whom I can politically benefit are 
infanta or unborn, and that m some cases I might benefit 
them most by revolution. It is never suggested that my duty 
to my children depends upon gratitude to my parents or upon 
a contract to hand on precisely the education I was given. 

ii. The Ideal State 

§ 10. Political philosophers have spent much effort on 
determining the best form of state, which m the formula I 
have adopted should mean the constitution most hkely to 
effect the happiness and improvement of mankmd and to 
distribute these benefits justly. This formula really agrees 
with the old conclusion* that for any constitutional device — 
monarchy, oligarchy, democracy — there may be a good form 
which aims at the public good, or, as I should prefer to say, 
at a just distribution of as much happmess and goodness as 
possible, and a bad form which aims only at the advantage 
of tlie rulers whether a king, an oligarchy, or a majority. ‘The 
form that is most justly administered is best.’ 

In our time and country, the most mteresting form of the 
question is how to justify our conviction that democracy is 
die kind of constitution most likely to take this good form, 
and therefore to have the strongest claim to our loyalty, 
though a majority may be as unjust and is often less clever 
and efficient than other rulers. 

Those who discuss this topic to-day in ‘brains trusts’ and 
other places where they talk commonly seem to confuse three 
questions: one is ‘What is the usual meaning of the term 
democracy, common to those who Hke the thing and those 
who do not ?’ ; another is : ‘What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of this arrangement, of is it perhaps an end in 
' Ibid., § 9. ’ Aristotle, PoUttcs, nr. vii. 
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itself wliioh we ought to aim at for its own sake inespcctive 
of such consideratious ; and the third is: ‘With what other 
good devices should democratic institutions be combined so 
as to work successfully and secuie theii end (if they have an 
end beyond themselves) and to deserve our allegiance ?’ The 
answer to the first question is, I suppose; ‘The word demo- 
cracy is commonly used and understood to mean a govern- 
ment of the whole people by the majority, generally through 
representatives, elected nowadays by a secret ballot of the 
adult population.’ Lincoln’s eloquent aphorism of course 
will not do. Democracy is government of the whole people 
by a majority and it may be carried out either for the whole 
people or merely for the majority without consideration of 
minority rights. The answer to tlie second and third ques- 
tions I shall now proceed to discuss, only premising that, like 
every constitutional device, democracy can be wielded for the 
purely selfish interest of tlie rulers, but cannot deserve our 
allegiance unless it is disinterested,' or at least behaves as if 
it were. 

§11. To many of the .ancients it appeared a truism that the 
best form of government is government by the best men 
rather than by the majority. Indeed, if we had a prescription 
for discovering an incorruptibly perfect goodness and wisdom 
in any man or set of men, we should as readily commit our- 
selves to their guidance as to the will of God, since one result 
of such wisdom and goodness would be a proper economy in 
the exercise of power, so that a degree of political freedom would 
be devolved upon the subjects analogous to the moral freedom 
thought to be allowed by a divine creator to mankind.'' 

But this is Utopian. 'There is no infallible selection of the 
wise or good, not birth, nor wealtli, nor civil service examina- 

' I Bupposo it ia mujority tyranny that Burke lind in mind when he soid 
‘A perfect democracy is the most shameless thing in the world’ {French 
Revolution). 

’ The aimlogy seems suggested by Milton, see Saurat, Milton, Mem mid 
Thinker, and cfj ‘Whose service ia perfect freedom’. 
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tions, nor psychological tests, least of all testimonials; the 
selectors are fallible, we are reduced to trial and error. Even 
if we could appoint a superman our dictator, we know that 
human nature, exempt from criticisms, opposition, and com- 
promise, would be overwrought; for ‘Power tends to cor- 
rupt and absolute power corrupts absolutely. Great men are 
nearly always bad men.’' Children with only one living 
parent are generally better at boarding-school, for the differ- 
ences between the parents, when conducted with good tem- 
per, are the salvation of themselves and their children, of 
themselves from the conceit of infallibility, and of their 
children from monotheistic idolatry. Absolute monarchy by 
‘the best man’ in practice exemplifies the adage that the best 
ideals work worst oligarchy is better, for the oligarchs at 
least quarrel ap.d criticize one another. 

§ 12. The ancient condemnations of democracy were 
partly due to the fact that the word then had a different 
meaning; it meant not government by majority-elected repre- 
sentatives but a umversal chance of office,^ so far as possible 
by rotation, or, if the jobs would not go round, by lot, a 
device which worked as badly as might be expected. Elec- 
tion of representatives is a kind of retnevable trial and error 
for securing what the ancients meant by aristocracy or con- 
stitutional government. Whether the few are -wiser (or taller) 
than the many depends on where the line is drawn; nothing 
prevents a majority from containing all or some of the wisest 
nor a minority most of the fools. In one point the many are 
always wiser than the few; they know what shoe pinches 
most feet, and will at least try to choose good cobblers. We 
do not let cooks choose our diimers, since the proof of the 
pudding is in the eating. 

’ Lord Acton. The thought is Greek. Responsible power provet men. 

“ Corruptio optiim peisima. 

' Aristotle, Politics, in. iv, vn li This device survives in this country 
only m the appointment of Junes by lot and of a few municipal officers by 
rotation. 
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§ 13. Contrary to a received opinioir, I think democracy is 
more desirable, even if more cuinbious, in u large than in a 
small community, especially if its administration be decen- 
tralized. Even an absolute ruler is seldom so inliuman as to 
be very bnital to his immediate neighbours and acquain- 
tances, but sympatliy witli twenty million unfranchised sub- 
jects is watery; domestic slavery was seldom so bad as in tlie 
great plantations; in a very small community, moreover, tlie 
choice of able governors is restricted and apt to be hampered 
by tlie jealousy of neighbours and old school-fellows. 

Further, since majority rule offers obvious incentives to 
proselytism, it tends to displace coercion by persuasion, and 
so to foster habits of conciliation and the love of peace; it 
counts heads instead of bi caking them, and the heads you 
count are those you have persuaded. 

But the decisive advantage of a majority as against all 
oligarchies is tliat it is a fluctuating power; you may have the 
Voice of the People with you to-day on one point, but I shall 
have it to-morrow on another, so neither of us is apt to press 
It intolerantly as the Voice of God. 

Where the division between majority and minority is 
relatively permanent, as in cases of a ruling race or caste, 
entailed wealth, or religious sects, this great advantage 
vanishes. If the barrier cannot be broken down tliere seems 
to be a strong claim for secession.' 

§ 14. These are the main grounds on which I tliink that a 
democracy generally has a better claim on our allegiance 
and our submission, even to its follies when resistance would 
weaken it, than any other form of government ; it is a better 
device for effecting what we ought to try to effect. But it is 
not knave-proof, and I should think some other fonn which 
allowed freedom of speech and criticism and organization 
better than a democracy which denied tlrese to a minority. 
I think it prudent in a democracy to pay an opposition and 
• See Ch. XVI, § 3. 
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gallant to tolerate conscientious objectors. Party government, 
like every other, if selfishly worked, is bad, but it is less likely 
than a one-party state to be worked qmte selfishly. Its possi- 
bility demands a good deal of intelligence, and intelhgence 
therefore is one of the things any government ought to 
promote.” 

The reasons I have given for preferring democracy or 
majority government to other forms are in a loose sense 
‘utilitarian’ ; they treat it as a device which we ought to adopt 
and maintain not for its own sake but for its results, though 
among the results for which we ought to adopt it is justice, 
which we have an obhgation to promote for its own sake and 
not only so far as it increases general happiness, which last 
alone gives justice any value for utihtarians. 

§ 15. Democracy is, however, sometimes defended as a 
method of organization which we have some obligation to 
adopt for its own sake. It is said that every man has a natural 
right to a voice or vote on the way he should be governed, 
which seems to imply that the others have a stronger obliga- 
tion to obey a cruel and oppressive majority than a good 
government of any other kind. This seems to me very 
dubious ; at least an ignorant or selfish man could only have 
a claim to such voice, which would be overridden by the 
claims of other people not to be endangered by it. What 
seems true is that every man has a claim to such improve- 
ment, in the way of education and training, as might fit him 
to exercise such a voice justly and beneficially. There is an 
obligation then on any undemocratic government, say a 
paternal ruler over less civfiized peoples, to fit them to become 
self-governing, and this is analogous to a strong obligation of 
parents to their children. 

‘ CoUingwood, The Neta Leviathan, pp. 226-7. 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN' 


i. Equality 

§ I. Democracy may no doubt be defended on utilitarian 
grounds since even a tyrannical majority aims at the happi- 
ness of the greater number tliough not necessarily at the 
greatest total amount, nor necessarily counting every man as 
one, if that means endeavouring to distribute happiness 
equally or fairly. I think its more indisputable claim to be 
the best form of government is as being most likely to defend 
the rights of the individual. 

Life, liberty (including freedom of speech and ‘freedom of 
conscience’), ‘property’, and the puisuit of happiness have 
commonly been enumerated as natural rights and so some- 
times have the right to vote and the right to work. Against 
the utilitarian view that our only political duty can be to 
increase happiness it has been mamtnined that it is to defend 
such rights. 

As was said before, natural rights have been prejudiced 
by the attempt to give a list of them as ‘inalienable’.^ But 
every right, like its corresponding duty, depends upon the 
situation; it is natural as being no fiction but something 
naturally arising out of tliat situation, and inalienable so 
long, but only so long, as that situation does not relevantly 
change. This prejudicial language may be excused by the 
need for rebutting the suggestion that ‘rights are made by 
recognition’. 3 What is recognized must already exist. If the 
absurd phrase means that rights cannot be respected till they 

' Cf. Ch. V. 

’ Looko, Etsety on Civil Oovemmmt] Paine, The Rights of Man] and 
more emphatically Jefferson, The Declaration cf Independence (U.S.A.), 
and the Declaration of the Rights of Man (French National Assembly). 

^ T. H. Green, Political Obligation, § 136, Cf. Austin, Lectures on 
Jxtrisprudance, vi. 
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are recognized it is a platitude; if it be more significantly 
interpreted as meaning that every man has a right only to 
what it is generally recognized to be for the ‘common good’ 
that he should haved this would imply that the majority can 
do no wrong. But if, as I maintain, we have obligations of 
justice towards individuals as well as to improve and benefit 
mankind in general, then those to whom we have these 
objective obligations must have just claims that they should 
be fulfilled, and the strongest obligation in any situation wiU 
constitute a duty, to which must correspond a right on their 
part whether recognized or not. Duties and the correspond- 
ing rights cannot be willed, nor can they objectively depend 
upon anybody’s opmion about them; subjectively speaking, 
my duties would depend upon my behefs about the situation 
and your rights upon yours ; putatively they would depend 
severally upon our several opinions about what the situation, 
as each of us supposes it to be, morally demands.^ 

§ 2. The mistake has been to speak of natural rights, 
which would be absolute, rather than of natural claims, 
which might conflict so that only the strongest would be a 
right; and also to call them inalienable, which would seem 
to make them not depend upon the situation. If every man 
had a right to life, no criminal might ever be killed either in 
self-defence or to prevent a massacre; no man might be 
compelled to risk his life in any cause; every member of a 
starving group would have a right to the subsistence rations 
which were not obtainable, and every patient to a full dose 
of penicillin; it could never be our painful duty to let one 
man die to save a thousand. And all such difficulties apply 
yet more clearly to the alleged rights of liberty, of possessions, 
of improvement, and of the means to happiness. Thought is 
no doubt always free as it cannot be coerced, though it may 
be persuaded by argument or irrational propaganda and 
suppression of facts, and in most situations a man has a 
' Green seems to hint at this interpretation. * See Ch. II. 
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claim not tu be deceived. Conscience is always free if that 
means that a man can always do what he thinks he ought in 
the situation howcvei circumscribed. If it is meant that a 
man should always be free to perform what he considers 
religious duties, which might include human saciifice, the 
extermination of heretics, or the destruction of unorthodox 
literature, such a claim is easily overridden. Freedom to 
affect others as conscience may dictate must always, like all 
freedoms, be limited by other claims and especially by the 
claims of others to a like amount of freedom. If one man had 
complete freedom to do as he chose, he would probably 
leave litde to the rest. Men could only have a right to equal 
freedom, as they could only have a right to equal means of 
subsistence. Indeed, equality of consideration is the only 
thing to the whole of which men have a right. 

The value of democracy resides tlien chiefly, as I think, 
in die fact that it seems the most probable means of securing 
to every individual equality of consideration, which involves 
that it would secuie him a fair share of all those things to 
which he has, as u man, natural claims. Fiist would come 
freedom, the powei of doing what he chooses without co- 
ercion or intimidation ; and since he would certainly choose 
to have the means of happiness, including possessions, and 
the power freely to speak his mind, it implies all the so- 
called natural and inalienable rights of man. Perhaps free- 
dom of speech is the only natural claim which is always a 
right, for it is difficult to see how one man by talking and 
writing can prevent others from doing so or from doing 
anythmg whatever. If they were compelled to come to his 
lecture or read his books, that, of coui'se, would be a different 
story. ^ 

§ 3. The moat fundamental natural right, then, is to 
equality ; but equality itself must be defined by the situation. 
It does not imply the same ration for an infant and a heavy 
‘ See § 14 below. 
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worker, nor the same education for a genius and a fool, nor 
the same amenities for a criminal and a hero. The Greek 
formula ‘equals to equals’* as a description of justice^ requires 
to be qualified as ‘equal treatment of those who are equal m 
relevant respects’. It is just to treat men as equal until some 
reason, other than preference, such as need, capacity, or 
desert, has been shown to the contrary. 

§ 4. There does seem to be some fundamental and con- 
stant respect in which men are equal, equally set above the 
sentient animals, as well as the vegetable and lifeless world ; 
capable of morality, of affection, of degrees and kinds of 
happmess and misery peculiar to then species; ‘how noble 
in reason, how infinite in faculty, — in apprehension how 
like a god, the beauty of the world’. ^ This, I think, was what 
was meant by the dark saying that we should treat all rational 
beings as ends, never as means only, and by the unexpected 
inference that this implied making their ends, among which 
would always be their happiness, our own."* 

§ S . It is also, I think, fair to conunend equality ethically on 
purely utilitarian grounds, since the pain of approaching the 
subsistence level is greater than the pleasure of luxury, and 
it is also likely that irritation at one’s own inferior treatment 
is greater than the pleasant pride of superiority. Against 
this last point has been instanced the gloating of many poor 
and humble over the extravagance of the wild rich. But 
such romantic sentimentality need notbetaken very seriously. 
Most housewives who revel in the fashion-gossip of society 
papers would more gladly read of a rise in their husbands’ 
wages, as girls who vicariously luxuriate in the thwarted 
passions of high life often accept a good offer of marriage. 

' toa Tots Ictovs, i.e. ceteris paribus', or kot’ o^Lom (m accordance with 
desert), Aristotle, Eth. Nic, iisS^’so. 

’ Ibid. ii 29 *’ 34 . Cf. Ch. VII, § i. 

’ Shakespeare, Hamlet, n. u. 

Kant, Grundleguvg, trans. by Abbott, Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Morals, n. 
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Perhaps the strongest evidence that there is a fundamental 
belief in the obligation to treat men equally or fairly is the 
almost universal doctrine that all men are equal in the sight of 
God, who is no respecter of persons, and that the inequality 
of their states below is a result of or a concession to their 
wickedness. 


ii. Liberty^ 

§ 6. Among the thmgs men claim, after equality comes 
liberty. Equality must come first as the condition of all otliers 
because, as has been said, it is only to an equal or fair share of 
available goods that a man can have a right, and only to as 
much liberty as does not interfere with the like liberty of 
others.^ Liberty must come next because so far as a man has 
liberty to do what he likes he will be able to get most of the 
things he wants, includmg those to which he has claims. What 
most men want most is life, which can only be destroyed 
against their wiU by violent mfraction of their liberty. 

§ 7. The words ‘liberty’ and ‘freedom’, which I do not 
distinguish, are sometimes used with qualifying phrases such 
as ‘freedom from disease’, ‘free from rain’, but when used 
absolutely tliey always mean social freedom, which I define 
as ‘the power of doing what one would choose unaffected by 
tlie action (coercion or intimidation) of other persons'. The 
only exceptions to tliis usage is, I tliink, in what may be called 
the philosophical or moral sense of freedom of choice, ^ that 

’ See Maitland, ‘Liberty’ (Collected Papers, 1). See alao my article in 
Lavi Quarterly, January 1940. 

’ Mill, Liba-ty. Or perhaps we should aay that men have a claim to 
complete liberty nearly always ovemden by the supenor claims of others 
to an equal share or by different claims. 

* See Ch XII above. Moral and social freedom seem to be confused 
by Croce in his discussion of liberty, to the detnment of the argument. 
Discorsi di variafilosofia, especially xvu, ‘Libertii e glustizia'. His reply to 
this criticism (Quaderm della Cnhca, March 1945) is that man is only free, 
either morally or politically, when he does his duty. This usage I cannot 
understand. It removes responsibility for wrong acts. No doubt it 
derives from Hegel. Cf. Ch. XII, § i. 
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is, the capacity to choose undetermined by one’s own past 
history, and with this we have at piesent no concern. 

The words are sometimes, however, used in a narrower 
and I think unproper, that is unusual, sense. Freedom is 
sometimes identified with what should be called Iv^al 
ftcedom, that is to say the unimpeded power of doing what 
the law docs not foihid,’ as if it weie impossililc for laws 
themselves by enfoicing slaveiy to diminish liberty; and in 
the same sense it has been identified with obedience to the 
laws of my state. ^ Perhaps by obedience here was meant 
willing obedience, but willing obedience to anybody, say 
to my pirate captain, is of course liberty. I do not think 
it is so common to mistake ‘equality before the law’, which 
may consist in legal serfdom, with equality. 

§ 8. But the meaning of the word has also been narrowed 
in the opposite direction, so that men arc called free in 
proportion as they are not restiaincd and protected by law 
from mutual oppression. Difiercnt travellers often hiing 
strangely inconskstent reports of the amount of freedom 
enjoyed in some country with a social system unlike their 
own ; those who look only at legal restriction may call it 
very unfree, hut those who consiilor its legal prevention of 
tlie possibilities for private and economic oppression may 
call it the home of frcctlom. Perhaps it is because any wide 
distribution of freedom depends upon a strong ct)natraint 
over potentially oppressive classes and individuals that con- 
straint and freedom have been identified. But this is like 
identifying plenty with ration cards, which are only a device 
for securing an equal approach to it. 

§ 9. A third and allied misuse of the word ‘liberty’ is to 

‘ Libertas est potesUis farktuH id quod jure Heat. 

^ Hcrc'I, Philosoplue dvs Rechts, tniriK. by Knox, §§ 15, i.|o (r), zo6. 
But, Rlippiiig buck to tlic u.sual mwiniiiK, lie argued that this is nhvnyH 
tvliat I retilly want to do. Of. Bnidlcy, Ethical Studies, ‘My Station and 
its Duties’, and Bo.sanquot, Philusuphiral Theory of the State, pp. J07, 
127. 
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confine it to the power of doing what we ought,’ the power 
of doing other tilings being then dyslogistically called 
licence. It might be convenient to restiict ‘liberty’ to the 
power of doing what we choose so long as that does not 
impede the like liberty of others, and to call any individual 
freedom exceeding that ‘licence’; but this is not the normal 
usage. There is already a name ‘discipline’ for the forcible 
equalization of liberty. 

The prevention of both morally indiffeient and criminal 
acts impairs the liberty of those who wish to do them. It 
would be monstrous to call me quite free if I were prevented 
by the police from smoking or even from oversmoking, 
though I do not claim that I have any obligation to do either. 
I think in our definition of liberty we ought to abandon all 
moral terms; otherwise we could not ask hozv much liberty 
children or weak-minded persons ought to have. It has 
indeed been asked; ‘What crimes have not been committed 
in the name of freedom?’ as if this iniphed a misnomer. But 
of course, no crime was ever committed when the ciiminal 
was unfree, through physical restraint or fear, to commit 
it, though most crimes diminish general liberty. It is not 
true that liberty is best beloved by best men, though other 
people’s liberty may be; the old lag abandons hope on enter- 
ing a life sentence, while a very good man might take a cage 
for a hermitage. Laws are always meant to restrict some- 
body’s freedom and are good laws when, though not only 
when, they do tliis m order to secure a greater freedom for 
others. They succeed in this object when they are strictly 
and efficiently executed. 

§ 10. By the definition offered the maximum interference 
with my liberty would be imprisonment in close manacles ; 
a minimum the exclusion from one spot or locked safe which 
I wished to enter. The most free man would be one solitary 
on an island, who would certainly find his unchartcred 
‘ T. H. Green, Political Obligation, 
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freedom tiresome and gladly sacrifice it by coming under 
captain’s orders, for while the imfree must be unhappy, the 
free may be more so. After liim, most fieedom is enjoyed 
by the quite irresponsible despot who, unlike the ship- 
wrecked sailor, very much diminishes the freedom of many 
other persons, Ajs compaied with a close prisoner, a slave 
always has much freedom in his hours of rest, and even 
at labour he can probably work left- or right-handed as he 
pleases; even a convict if unchained has a good deal ; and, as 
with most of us, his freedom is loss limited by stone walls 
and iron barn than by fear of them. If laws are disobeyed 
we may be merely fined, but if we do not pay we shall be 
haled to prison. 

§ II, I will now try to justify the terms of my definition, 
which was ‘the power of doing what one would choose un- 
affected by the action (coercion or intimidation) of other 
persons’. 

(1) Doing, (a) As I have said, our thinking cannot be con- 
stiained, though it may be influenced by others in rational 
or irrational ways, such as argument, false iiropagamla, or 
suppression of facta and valid arguments, Silent thought 
is always free, {b) Our feelings can be painfully inlhienccd 
by others when they smack us or M'liistle out of tune or, if 
we love them, by their indifterence oi neglect. If I want to 
read or to sleep, noises forced upon me diminish my freedom. 
The parent or lover is not free from anviety, but he is 
(socially) free. 

(2) What one imild choose. If I am forbidden under 
penalty to do what I should not choose, for instance to bait 
bears on Sunday, or am prevented, for in.stance by fences, 
from walking over a cliff in the dark, my freedom is not im- 
paired. A penal law against murder only limits the freedom 
of would-be murdcreis. It might seem to follow that no law 
which a man obeys wilhngly, that is when he could escape 
detection, makes him less free. We often obey inconvenient 

5003 M 
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laws, by whose repeal we should choose to profit, eitlier 
from a blind habit of law-abiding' or from the reflection 
that any known general law, however bad, interferes less 
with freedom than private war and scramble or arbitrary 
and unforeseen decisions, and that our disobedience might 
lead to such anarchy.^ A slave or convict who refused 
emancipation because of habit and inertia must, I think, be 
called a free fool at least until he repents. The man whp 
resists his desire to trespass on a deer-forest from reflective 
conscience and not from fear must be called free, and this 
applies to a hungry man who similarly would not steal when 
detection is impossible. The degree of detriment to my 
freedom depends upon the strength of the wish frustrated; 
a starving man prevented from taking food is less free than 
a smoker denied tobacco, so that laws safeguarding posses- 
sions diminish the freedom of the poor much more than that 
of the rich,5 though a man may, on other grounds, have a 
claim to superior possessions which overrides the claim to 
arithmetical equality. 

These considerations will lead us presently to a discussion 
of tlie next ‘natural right’, that of property. 

( 3 ) Other persons. I have given reasons for confining 
‘liberty’ and ‘freedom’, when the words are not qualified, 
to the absence of restraint by other persons.'' A man pre- 
vented from doing what he would otherwise choose by fear 
of the supernatural may not be free fiom superstition, but he 
is socially free. 

‘ See Hume, Essays, l. iv, ‘Antiquity nlwnys begets opinion of right ’ 
When our conservative fear of instability through innovntion conlhcts 
with our reforming few of oppression through obsolescence, Hvune tliinks 
anarchy the worse evil but oppression the more likely. 

^ The beat reasoned defence of anarchy is Godwin’s Political Justice, 
VII. viii, much modified, however, in vm. ii. 

’ ‘■Whenever we depart from equality we rob the poor of more satis- 
faction than the rich’ (Hume, Enqtory, m) and ‘Property when united 
causes more dependence [i.e less freedom] than when dispersed’ (Essays, 
I. vii). + § 7 above. 
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Any persons may restrict my freedom, a neighbour, a 
dictator, a majority ; and my having voted for the law makes 
no difference if I should now choose to break it but for fear. 
Ulysses’ sailors impaired his freedom by his own ordeis 
when they prevented him from joining the Sirens. I can 
even limit my own freedom by locking myself in an upper 
story and throwing out the key, but not by vows or promises 
without enforceable penalty. I am free to break thenu. 

(4) hiterference. So far as oiu action is restricted not by 
other people’s action but by their failure to act, I do not think 
we should say our freedom is impaired. To block my path 
seems to limit my freedom; failure to clear or repair it docs 
not. But the distinction is difficult to draw: ‘Thou shalt not 
kUl, but need’st not strive Officiously to keep alive.’ I suppose 
that if I fail to remove obstnictions erected rightly or wrong- 
fully on land I have inherited, I am rightly or wrongfully 
diminishing the freedom of those who rightly or wrongfully 
wish to pass. And if I do not try to remove economic and legal 
restrictions by which I profit, the same seems to hold good. 

(5) Action, (a) I moan action lierc to include credible 
threat of action, which is the most usual diminution of 
liberty, but not deception or refusal of infonnation. I think 
to drug a man or (if possible) to hypnotize him against his 
will would deprive him of freedom, but rhetorical or other 
emotional propaganda would not, though to forbid his access 
to contrary propaganda, if he wished to enjoy it, or to force 
Iffm to listen to me, would. 

(b) Bribes and promises, unlike threats and punishments, 
do not impair freedom. The man likes earning tlie bribe 
better than not being offered it, whereas the man moved by 
threats would have preferred to act otherwise could ho 
have done so fearlessly. 

§ 12. My definition, thus explained, seems to me the most 
consonant with the usage of the words ‘freedom’ and ‘liberty’. 
It makes clear tlie following two points : 
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(a) There are other good things and other things to wliich 
men have claims besides hbeity, which may conflict with it, 
such as those to education and security and hygiene;' 
Robinson Crusoe may have had a claim as well as a wish to 
be restored to tlie restraints of society. 

(b) One man’s liberty is apt to be inimical to his neigh- 
bour’s and a man has a claim to equal liberty only, or to as 
much as does not impair the like liberty of others. Almost 
the only freedom which never does dris is freedom of speech 
and writing when there is no compulsion on hearers or 
readers.^ 

It remains to ask how far equal liberty is favoured or 
endangered by other kinds of equality. 

(1) I have argued that ‘political equality’ or democracy 
does not guarantee liberty any more than does minority 
government, but is geneially more favourable to it. 

(2) 'Equality before the law’, if that means law effectively 
carried out and legally administered, is implied in the veiy 
notion of law, and almost any such system is preferable to 
anarchy or despotic edict. But it is questionable how far the 
laws regulating property in some communities make so well 
for the maximum of liberty ns do, say, the laws against 
murder and assaidt. This leads to tire subject of the next 
chapter, but a few points about liberty may first be men- 
tioned. 

§ 13. Liberty, like equality, can be defended on utilitarian 
grounds both as a constituent of happiness and as a means 
to it.^ The argument would be that our duty is to increase 

• A Sumerum king clnirtis fnmo as having given his people ‘equal 
justice and canals’ (Woolley, Abraham). Cf. Burke, Rejlcctintis on the 
Rrench Revolution. 

* See § 14, below. 

^ J. S. Mill in Libeity iniiinly pleads for freedom of apeccli ns tlio surest 
means to the attainment of useful truth and to progress, but ho somethnes 
passes to the other argument and treats it os something to which men have 
equal claims for its own sake. 
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general happiness and improvement and that, since all men 
have a strong desire to be happy and some desire to be 
improved, this duty is generally best fulfilled by allowing the 
greatest amount of equal liberty. I am not sure whether it is 
more correct to say that eveiy man has a claim to do whatever 
he would choose free from coeicion and intimidation, but a 
claim which is generally overridden by the claims of other 
people not to be coerced and intimidated by him, or that no 
man has a claim to more than an equal amount of such 
freedom. In either case his claim may conflict with other 
claims and cannot therefore, as such, be ‘absolute’, but is 
‘inalienable’. The strongest of conflicting claims is a right, 
which is absolute, since there are no conflicting rights, but 
alienable if the situation alters. To eitlier claim would corre- 
spond an obligation and to every right a duty. 

§ 14. Freedom of speech is a claim perhaps less often 
overridden tlian any other. It is seldom overridden by the 
like claim of others, since my long-windedness, except in 
special circumstances of debate, shortens nobody else’s, nor 
even by any claim to general liberty,'since my lecture, when 
attention is not compulsory, prevents nobody from doing 
what he would choose. The only plausible exceptions appear 
to be ‘careless talk’, ‘slander’, and ‘incitements to violence’. 
In general my own view would be that argument (as distinct 
from incitements) for intolerance should be tolerated as 
‘monuments of the safety with which error of opinion may 
be tolerated where reason is left free to combat it’d Yet it 
seems paradoxical that we ought to allow arguments for 
persecution but resist persecution itself. 

The distinction legally recognized between cool argument 
and incitement to violence is no doubt often very hard to 
draw, but seems even more necessary to the moralist than to 
the lawyer. To argue tliat since a man extremely diminiahea 
the freedom of many others he ought to be forcibly ptg* 
' Adcnbecl to Jefforeon; I do not know tlio rcforeuco. 
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vented is to argue, rightly or wrongly, in favour of general 
liberty. To incite violence against anybody by false accusa- 
tions, or by emotional stimulus which cannot claim to be 
‘true’, is certainly wrong and does appear to be an attempt 
to infrmgc his hberty though not tliat of the dupes. 

iii. Property'^ 

§ 15. It seems otiose to speak of the right to property, for 
we mean by property those physical things which a man has 
a right to use. I can hardly tliink of anything which a man 
lias the right to use in any way he chooses ; I may not fire 
my gun in the high street; I may not use my money for 
bribery, nor even my hands for assault or larceny. Wlietlier 
or when we have a right to transfer property will need to be 
discussed. I do not think the word is usually applied to 
things not physical, which I might in a sense ‘possess’ and 
‘use’, such as skill, information, reputation, affection, good 
looks. We do not even call a man’s life his property. The 
right to services is not called property, unless we think that 
a man can have a right to slaves. Whether the name should 
be applied to benefices, royalties, patents, copyrights, is 
arguable ; if it is the profits or emoluments that are in ques- 
tion, these, I suppose, in the long run are rights to control 
physical things; if it is anyrthing else, I suppose it must be 
reputation. 

That there is such a thing as property so defined seems 
unquestioned. So far as a man has a right or a claim to live 
he has one to food, and ‘consumption necessitates appro- 
priation’.* No duty is more incumbent on all who as voters 
have any voice in legislation than to consider what posses- 
sions ought to be secured to men by law so as to approxi- 
mate their legal to tlieir moral property, to secure them in 
the possession of those things to which they have a right. 

‘ Cf, ray article in Law Qtiarterly, January J940. 

* Locke, Civil Govermnmt, ii. 35-51. 
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For ‘no regulation is more constant, more radical and severe 
than that which is involved in property and the pohcc’d 

§ 16. We have already indicated some of the claims which 
would have to be weighed in such a consideration : the claim 
to equality, the claim to liberty, the claim of desert, the claim 
of need, the claim to have undertakings kept, the claim to 
happiness, the claim to improvement. Om principal atten- 
tion here will be due to the first two, equality and hbeity, 
for it has been often contended that regulation with a view 
to the former is incompatible with the latter.^ My own 
opinion is that general (that is to say equal) liberty and 
an equality of possessions would approximately coincide, 
though of course they might conflict with other claims. 

§ 17. Consider the extreme case of unequal possession, 
where one man had tlie monopoly of sometliing necessary 
to all, say of water-supply upon an island. It would also be 
an extreme case of unfreedom, for all the other inhabitants 
might be prevented by actual barriers or by fear of death 
from satisfying their most pressing want. The owner, with 
adequate police protection, could either let them die or exact 
any service in e.xchangc for water; they would in fact be 
enslaved to him merely by inequality of possessions. No 
doubt if he were a sane human being he would stand drinks,^ 
but an Institution Is not justified by being one which nobody 
can live down to. Just in proportion ns the possession of 
water were equalized the prohibition of water- theft would 
become less oppressive even though nobody had ns much as 
he wanted ; it would be less obstructive of what each desired 
to do ; the only one who had less liberty would be the original 
monopolist, and his loss of liberty would not be so great as 
the gain of even any one of his neighbours, since he could 

' L, Dickinson, jhisticc and Liberty, 

’ But cf. Croco, ‘Libortk e Giu.stizin’ (Ditcorst di varia fdosofia, xvii), 
nnd see footnote to § 18, below. 

’ Non prohibere aqua prqflueiiti. 
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hardly have desired to use his superfluity of water, say in 
cultivating orchids, so passionately as the other desired to 
moisten his tongue. To be forcibly expropriated from super- 
abundance or even from convenience impairs liberty less than 
to be forbidden under penalty to appiopriate necessaries. 
Monopoly of any necessary thing such as house-rodm may 
remove all liberty. 

If, then, we consider the laws and institutions of property 
merely as they affect liberty, we must conclude tliat those 
are most favourable to it which produce equality in propor- 
tion to need. Against such equahty tliere may of course be 
other claims. 

§ 1 8. Those who think that liberty and equahty are in- 
compatible' have probably assumed that institutions of their 
own time and country with regard to property and inheri- 
tance are eternally founded in the nature of things and are 
no limitation to the freedom of those who suffer by them. 
They only consider liberty of action within that legal fiame- 
work, and any reframing which would secure a greater 
equahty of hberty and thereby a greater amount to a greater 
number they condemn as oppressive. Within the sacred 
system laissesi-faire is divinely guided to maximum liberty, 
but if we do not enforce just that system providence will 
lead us to servitude. 

But that inequalities of possession should be unregulated 
and that the right of bequest should be unlimited was not 
generally the belief of the ancients and has not always been 
recognized in modem states. And such regulation has been 
defended not only as favourable to hberty or to natural rights 
but on purely utilitarian grounds.^ 

What, then, are the conflicting claims to possessions which 

' o.g. Acton, Lectures on Liberty; Lecky, Democracy wul Liberty, i 
313 -is; Bagehot, The English Coiutitutiou; Erskme May, Democracy in 
Europe, a. 333; De Tocqueville, L'Avcten Rdgtiue, 

“ M. Arnold, ‘Equality’ (in Mixed Essays): ‘On the one aide inequality 
harms by pampering, on the otlier by vulgarising and depressing.’ 
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might sometimes override the claims to equality and to 
liberty ? Those which are valid can, I think, all be reduced 
to desert and to geneial utility, since allowance for need is 
only in order to secure real equality, A man who has worked 
has earned or deserved by that very fact moie than the man 
who has been idle when he had the opportunity to work ; he 
has a claim which cannot be reduced to the claim for equality 
and may conflict with and override it.’ If, moreover, he can 
be induced by lewards to siitisfy some need of others, they 
may have a claim either on the ground of equality or on the 
ground of general beneficence that he should be so rewarded. 
His own claim, I think, is only to have a bargain kept. The 
claim put forward to greater possessions or to other advan- 
tages on the ground of greater capacity can be reduced, I 
think, to a claim of others that a man’s capacity to increase 
general happiness or improvement should be realized. The 
claim to profit by mere displays of talent or by chance 
discoveries or inventions which are useful but involved no 
labour, if there arc any such, is also reducible to utility. 

§ 19. The purely lucky find, as when the schoolboy says 
‘flags I, I saw it first’, seems nothing more than a device, 
like tossing up, to avoid quarrels where nobody has any 
claim. The law does not always recognize property m the 
finder of treasure-trove. 

The claim founded on a long possession which never had 
any of the grounds already mentioned seems to have nothing 
in its favour except that a man suffers more by losing what 
he is accustomed to than by not acquiiing novelties, and 
against tliis might be set the consideration that it is now 
somebody else’s turn. 

I have never felt sure whether the emphatic justification 

' Locke, Essay on Civil Government, Whatever n man by his labour 
mnkofl out of n natural proiluct in hia ‘whore there is on much and os good 
left for others’. ‘Ab much os any man can moke uae of to any advantage 
of life before it spoils so much he may by labour fix a property In; what- 
ever is beyond this is more than his share,’ 
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of possession on the ground of ‘prescription’ really means 
that what a man has got into his hands, no matter how, 
gradually becomes his right by the flux of time or whether 
it is a rather cynical recognition that people are readier to 
put up with injustice of long standing than with an act of 
unexpected justice which confiscates old and ill-gotten gains, 
so that the path of least resistance is to let sleeping wrortgs 
lie.* Of course, if what is meant is that legal recognition of 
possessions gives a man legal right and consequently some 
moral claim to them, this has been allowed already. If long 
possession in itself gave a claim, I think it would always be 
overridden by any of the claims I have admitted. Perhaps 
the new version of Beati possidentes, that what a man now 
possesses he must in obscure antiquity have deserved, is the 
homage paid by conservatism to virtue. 

§ 20. It remains to ask how far property, or the right to 
possessrons, rs transferable or heritable. Men and women 
not only may but ought to provide for the nurture and edu- 
cation of their children who may survive them, so far as 
these aeiwices are not provided by the state. Children, with 
whom so long as they arc infants there can be no question of 
desert, have a claim to equal opportunities of life, happiness, 
improvement, and freedom, which implies a claim to the 
power of using things, which is a property-claim. If these 
claims would not be satisfied in any other way there is an 
obligation on the parents to satisfy them, and, in such 
circumstances, a legal right of bequest to strangers, which 

' ‘PrcBcription is the most solid of oil titles not only to property, but, 
■what 18 to secure that property, to government’ (Burke, Present Dtscon~ 
tents). It IS ‘port of the Law of Nature’ (.French Revolution] cf. To R. 
Burke), This might scorn to justify slavery. Burke applies the some 
doctrine to religion (To W. Smith). 

’ Hume, Essays, i. iv, says' ‘Antiquity always begets the opinion of 
nght’, but somewhat mconsistently witli his general doctrine he con- 
demns this opinion ns ‘not reason’ (n. xvi). Paine remarks that Burke has 
'a contemptible opinion of mankmd — a herd of beings that must be 
governed by fraud’. 
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contravenes this obligation, is difficult to defend. On the 
otlier hand, if the grounds of ;my claim to possessions have 
been rightly enumerated (as claims to equality of liberty 
and of the means to improvement and happiness, claims in 
respect of desert, and general claims that generally useful 
capacities should be developed) it is difficult to see that a 
child with no special merits or capacities has any claim to 
inherit from its parents what will raise it above the level of 
equality. It could, of course, be suggested that the power to 
make such a bequest to one’s children or to other pereons 
is much coveted and is an incentive to industry which is 
generally useful, and that the geneud claim to increase happi- 
ness may override all claims to equality. 

Even if we ffiink that a man has a claim to transfer in his 
life or after death rights of property which he has himself 
earned by liis labour, this is a claim which might easily be 
overridden by the claims of other persons to equal liberty 
and opportunities of happiness or improvement, and to the 
fruits of their own labours, so long as there is not ‘so much 
and so good left for all’ or so long as they can jnake better 
use of the property ‘to any advantage of life’.' Titles, 
lucrative posts, and pensions are supposed to he the rewards 
of merit, but it is never regarded as unjust that no titles 
should be bequeathed and some not inherited, nor that posts 
and pensions should terminate with the fimt holder. 

' IxxJte, Essay on Civil Government, v. 37-31. On the ptli of I'Y-brunry 
1946, the Tumi MuUii (heir to tho throne) of Siimwiik had a letter in The 
Times complaining tliat the Rajah had no riglit to cede tho sovereignty 
without his consent (ns well as that of tho people). 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

§ I. I HAVE maintained tlaat our duties to our state do not 
differ in kind but only in complexity from most of our other 
duties to our neighbours. Who, then, is my neighbour ? The 
answer seems to be: Any man whose experience I can affect. 
Our obligations to our fellow countrymen are probably more 
numerous and often stronger than those to foreigners : more 
numerous because we have more points of contact, stronger 
because, among other reasons, we have greater chances of 
affecting tliem with less dissipation of energy. I say 'p7obably 
more numerous and stronger’; we certainly often think so. 
But every vote cast is as likely to affect foreign as domestic 
policy, and I only diink I have a stronger obligation to 
serve the power, prosperity, justice of my own community, 
that is of its members, so far as I tliink these on the whole 
more conducive to world-wide prosperity and justice than 
the power and prosperity of otlier nations. 

The moral relations between nation-states and the world 
are somewhat analogous to tliose between tlie family and the 
nation, with the important difference that to-day the con- 
centration of organized power is on tire side of the wider unit 
in the conflict between family and national loyalty, of the 
narrower in tliat between the nation-state and mankind. But 
this difference has not always held; it was brought about 
through the replacement of the feudal and clannish systems 
by the monarcliical. We have to hope that similar causes — 
the improvement of communications, the decline of local 
autarky, and the resulting chaos between relatively small 
sovereignties — are now tending towards a similar result. 
Hobbes’s nasty picture of the brutish state of nature, how- 
ever untrue historically of individual men, has been owned 
a hvely picture of the present relations of states, itnperiurn 
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imperio liiptis, when peace is a naiaie of the preparation for 
war; and his baseless story of the foundation of states by 
contract might turn out prophetically true of an international 
Leviathan. ’ 

§ 2. It has been already said^ that the ground of our usual 
obligation not to resist the government, even when we think 
its laws inexpedient or to some degree unjust, is that almost 
any effective system of law and order is better than the sheer 
violence of civil war. The fatal mistake of Hobbes here was, 
as Locke pointed out,'' to omit the word ‘almost’. If this is 
the ground of our oblig-ation to obey our state, it would, as 
Locke also saw, be likewise the ground of an obligation to 
form or to join one for any rational being who might find 
himself stateless. And it seems no less the ground of an 
obligation to work for a super-state or federation of the 
world m wliich no nation shall be judge in its own cause. 
We are often tempted to think with Hobbes that any such 
coercive imponent of law and order would be better than the 
arbitrament of total war; but wc must remember Locke’s 
caution: as civil rebellion might sometimes be a duty to-day, 
so might world rebellion be under a world Leviathan. But in 
truth almost any rule would be juster and more fclicific than 
war. Yet all governmen t is fiduciary, and there is no guarantee 
against malversation of trust; wc can only try to remove the 
temptations.'' 

§ 3. It is not the business of philosophy to draw up, even in 
outline, the constitution of such an oecumenical sovereign; 
our duty in that business would be opportunist, depending 
upon the circumstances of the moment, men’s general beliefs 
about them, and their readiness to accept and to implement 
one or another form. In tlie abstract, I think, for tlic reasons 

‘ Cf. Kunt, Pcrpi’lual Peace (Supplement I) nntl Universal History from 
a Cosniopolitfin Point of Vietv, IIobbcH, Leviathan, ii. 13. 

' Ch. XIV. 

^ Essay on Civil Government, §§ 93, 94. 

' Cf. Pluto’H denini of private property to his ruling class. 
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given above,' that the ultimate aim should be a democratic 
representation, and apart from acceptability there seems no 
reason why states of unequal population should be equally 
represented. Indeed the block voting of separate states, 
representing only the majority of each, would not contribute 
to any impartial consideration for questions of secession by 
oppressed minorities, vexing questions wluch seem peculiarly 
appropriate to international arbitration. Block family voting 
might not be the best way to get fair treatment for Cinderellas. 

I conclude that it is our duty to work for the establishment 
and continuance of a power able and likely to enforce ap“ 
proximately impartial settlement of disputes in place of the 
appeal to force, very much as it is our duty to submit our 
private quarrels to the courts, fallible though they be, rather 
than to the duel. Such an impartial power would obviously 
have to be no mere defender of the status quo] it would be 
competent to Judge when a demand for the alteration of that 
state was just and felicific; it must be legislative as well as 
judicial. Only so could it hope for ‘an opinion of right’, tlic 
moral approval of disinterested parties, on which must ulti- 
mately depend that power to enforce its decisions which is one 
element in its claim to our allegiance, though not, as Hobbes 
thought, tlie only element. It must be on tlie whole just. 

■ Ch. XIV, ii. 
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MORALS AND AESTHETICS' 

§1.1 HAVK now tried to follow otit the way in which the linc.s 
of moral thinking, aa it devclopa in moat men, muat work 
when applied to political thinking, with, of course, the 
conservative, liberal, or revolutionary bias of application 
inevitable from our personal history and temperament. It 
remains, as I suggested,- to trace the relation of the moral 
experience with the aesthetic, which has been sometimes 
identified and often compared with it, hut which is a funda- 
mentally distinct human activity. 

I have said'' that the identification or analogy of morals 
witli aesthetics seems to me to have been disastrous for both ; 
it has led to subjectivism in the former and to esoteric 
intolerance in the latter. I am not now speaking of the 
cnulcly didactic theory prevailing in the seventeentli century, 
by which, as Sidney says, ‘the |K»et . . . doth intende the 
winning of the mind from wickednc.ssc to veitue: even as the 
childe la often brought to take moat wholsom things, by 
hiding them in such other as have a pleasant tast.’'^ I am 
thinking of a more far-reaching doctrine which maintains 
either that goodness and beauty are identical or that, at least, 
we apprehend both hy a faculty of ‘taste’ or sense. 

§ 2 . In Plato there is rather an unconscious assumption of 
identity than a deliberate comparison. He used tlie epithet 
KOTOS' without misgiving of wi/ioi (meaning just and beneficent 
laws, which we ought to enact), of and €7rfn;8^a/xnTtt 

' PnrtR of this chiipter iirc rcproducoil, with thu liditor’s consent, from 
my article in Philosophy, April 1038. 

“ Ch. XIV. 

^ Ch. in, §§ I, 2. 

■' An Apolo/{te fur {The Defence of) Poetric, 
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(meaning just, brave, and temperate conduct and character, 
not those winch are dramatic or arresting), and also of 
pottery and animal bodies. And he explicitly maintained 
that beauty, if not identical with moral goodness, is what 
conduces to it. No doubt he thought both beauty and good- 
ness were real qualities independent of human feelings about 
them, but the confusion of the two was probably connected 
in Greek as in modern thought with the accompanying 
failure to distinguish clearly the fact of obligation from 
feelings of attraction or repugnance. At the renaissance of 
moral and aesthetic reflection in this countiy in the eigh- 
teenth century, the identification of beauty either with moral 
goodness or with moral edification became a commonplace; 
aestheticians perhaps thinking thereby to recommend their 
subject to the puritan, and moralists theirs to tire polite. The 
arts were often criticized merely by a didactic standard, and 
obligation was reduced to mere sensibility. Since moat 
people find a certain satisfaction in contemplating a so-called 
moral action and a so-called virtuous character, it was over- 
looked both that they also get aesthetic satisfaction in con- 
templating the very opposite, and also that the very nature of 
a moral act is to be done from a belief that wo are obliged 
to it. The question is whether that belief can bo true. 

§3, A moral judgcment(e.g. that I ought to pay this money) 
means something and can be significantly contradicted. But 
it is not contradicted by denying that I or the majority of 
people take any pleasure in contemplating the payment. 
The creditor’s claim cannot vary with sympathies, or debts 
could be cancelled by propaganda and moral verdicts verified 
by questionnaires. The judgement ‘he acted morally’ no 
doubt generally implies a feeling of approbation, but it states 
that he did what he did because he believed it his duty; and 
this belief was not about feelings but about obligation. 

It is by no means so clear that judgements like ‘The Alps 
are beautiful’ or ‘Pope’s Odyssey is less beautiful than that of 
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Voss’ truly assort any real quality of thinqa oilu'i (ii.in ilinr 
relation to human feelings. It is not cieai that the Alj'’- .iluav; 
had a quality of beauty thuugli evervhodv had wt tat loalhrd 
the horrid sight, nor that the .seeorul staieinent eonld br 
consistent with asserting that everybudv who Knru I’oih 
preferred Pope, And whatever our decision on the poitti 
may be, it is a significant fact that what by retlcction lonaonra 
clearer about the moral jmlgement.s bceonies less clear abmii 
the aesthetic. 

It has been long recognized (hat an object bcaniiful to mv 
naked eye may seem ugly under the inicroseopc, .itiil that tlte 
colours, shadows, sounds, and seciils, winch jdai so l.itgc 
a part in aesthetic cxpcnence, must be vei v dith-ieni to bcm*.;-! 
with different organs, and can haidly he s.iid to cMr.t .et siiih 
when tlicy are not being experienced. ^ lore recent Iv w c li.n e 
come to believe that even the conligiiraiion ami mo\finrnt 
of what we call physical bodies are \vr\ ilitlcrrnt bom 
anything that we ever peict'ive. It may be icplicd ib.it, 
though people are mistaki'ii in attributing bc.mix , in tbm d.i, 
to physical things, yet it can lie tiuihlnlb .utiibutrd to 
sensible appearunees,' which may l>c hnmiitul though no 
body observes it, Hut (here .still icmams to noiicr a mmh 
more inlercsting eharaeleristic of bc.mty, suggested alicndy 
by the Alps and Homer. The hcanty of sightH .md ■ uundt. 
depends, at least very I.irgely, mi titcir 'mc.tning' tm its. ami 
this metmingis differem for different pciuonn; m l.tit. ht gi 
not they but we who mean’, .So 'what 1 hear’ ma\ imt .mb br 
different from ‘what you said’, but mav alfn t me diMctenily 
according as I more or less know the language ami yoiir 
personal idiom and according to the ussoeiatiuns I mv'.etf 
have with the word.s used and the things mentiuned. or 
according to my mood. Anti if I HlimiUi hear twa. tlv '.i.oilar 
sounds twice, hut, owing to sttch tIilfereiHTs. think them 


' Or to 'noino mow comploK ahnlo'. It lm,.| 
non till It la iiiiutc more cxplioit. It may tno.nt nm( yOi.u I , 1 ,, 
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beautiful once but not again, it is hard to say at which time, 
if either, I should be wrong. 

Tills is pretty obvious in literature; hardly less so in 
painting and sculpture, since the artist seldom denies himself 
all reference to natural objects, which affect us differently 
according to our sex, age, colour, climate, training, imd 
religion; and it is not really doubtful about a great part of 
music and architecture. Sir Donald Tovey, on Beetlioven’s 
Mass in D, says that in the Doiia Nobis Pacem ‘trumpets and 
drums are heard with martial rhythm’. This can hardly help 
affecting one way or another the beauty which a hearer 
ascribes to tlie music ; yet it must depend on what he happens 
to know and feel about warfare.’ At any rate, different 
systems of harmony are conventional or customary. 

Soraetliing of the same sort must be true of much natural 
beauty, and not diat only of human face or form. The reason 
of the almost universal distaste for mountams in the seven- 
teenth century and the almost univei-sal admiration for them 
in the nineteenth must have been that mcit had different 
associations with them or went to them in a different spirit. 
Ruskin® has described with eloquent candour the change in 
his aesthetic experience of the same visible scene when he 
discovered that it was not a mist-wreathed Alp but a glass 
roof behind blue smoke. 

Not only may the same sound or vision be beautiful to a man 
and not to another, or to himself in a different mood, but it may 
also have entirely different beauties, depending upon his mental 
habit or condition. 

Thou’ll break my heart, thou bonny bird, 

That smgB upon the bough; 

Thou minds me o’ the happy days 
When my fause luve was true. 

’ Not thflt the greatest music and architecture gonemlly convey their 
‘meaning’ by imitating natural sounds or shapes. As Plato and Scliopon- 
hauer recognized, they directly express mental states. 

’ Mod. Painters, iv. x, § 8. 
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Not only must this have much more beauty to a reader whose 
own sorrow has been set to bird-song, but the bird-song 
itself must have had a very different beauty to Burns, or to 
the girl he speaks for, when love was false and when it was 
true. 

§ 4. No doubt our attitudes to nature and to works of ai1:, 
especially to recent ones by known artists, are different. To 
admire mountains is equally legitimate whether they are 
thought of as awful solitudes or as happy playgrounds, 
though the ‘beauties’ so seen must be different. But, it will 
be said, an artist meant to express sometlring, and we have 
an historical interest in knowing what it was, as well as a 
well-founded suspicion that so we shall get the best aesthetic 
experience out of his work. Yet we do not trouble whether 
the ‘beauties’ we find in a ruined cloister or a primitive 
ballad were intended by them makers or even were found 
there by their first admirers. That is not a purely aesthetic 
interest. 

Kant' tried to exclude all such elements in beauty, which 
depend upon some conception or meaning or association, from 
pure or free beauty, and called tliem dependent beauty. Pure 
beauty is exemplified only in arabesques, figures, and in- 
organic objects whose contemplation pleases us by their 
mere form, such as ripples and perhaps clouds and flowers 
abstracted from all the sensuous charm of colour and from 
any thought of adaptation to purpose or of resemblance to 
other things. It has been questioned, by the Empathy school 
and by Croce, whether even ‘springing’ arches or ‘gay’ colours 
do not get tlicir beauty from our natural or acquired tendency 
to read into them some significance, some correspondence with 
our own activities and affections. But, Iiowever that may be, 
Kant, though rejecting any such hypothesis, cannot allow 
that beauty is an objective quality of external phenomena or 
their relations. It is merely the pleasant feeling aroused in us 
' Critique of judgment, § r6. 
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by the consciousness of a harmonious free play or our 
perceptive faculties in apprehending the object; 

‘The judgment of t.tate is not scientific but aeatlietic, by which I 
mean that it is a judgment for which the ground can only be 
subjective. ... All our ideas can refer to objects, except tliose 
only which refer to the feelings of pleasure and pain. Here 
nothing IS mdiaited in the object, but we have a feeling of our- 
selves ns we are affected by the idea’ (§ i). 

I quote Kant as one who, having tried to eliminate from 
beauty proper all its more obviously subjective elements, all 
secondary qualities, and all associations or conceptions of use 
or resemblance, was naturally averse from any expressionist 
theory. Yet, though he beheved that we claim agreement 
from all men in our judgements about this pure beauty, he 
was convinced that ‘Beauty apart from relation to our feeling 
is itself nothing’' 

Even if the simple perception of form apart from any 
significance were the sufficient stimulus for a genuine aesthetic 
experience, I should still agree with Richard Price i'' 

‘It seems impossilile to conceive objects themselves to be endowed 
with more than a particular order of parts, and witli powers, or 
an affinity to our perceptive faculties, thence arising ; and if we 
call this beauty, then it is an absolute, inherent quality of certain 
objects; and equally e.xistont whether any mind discerns it or 
not. But, surely, order and regularity are, more properly, the 
causes of beauty than beauty itself.’ 

It must indeed be allowed, as the Provost of Oriel-’ points 
out, that we commonly mean by ‘beauty’ (as we do by ‘pleas- 
ant’, though not by ‘strange’) a quality belonging to an object 
apart from relation to minds ; but I agree witli Iiim and Mr. 
Ayer+ that, on reflection, we sec that the things called beautiful 

' § 9. * Hcvietp of the Principal Queitiom in Moralt. 

’ Ross, The Right and the Good, p. ia8 n. 

* Language, Truth cmd Logic, p. 161. Cf. RnshdftU, The Theory of Good 
and Evil, i. vi, note. 
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or pleasant may not have any common character (as ‘surpris- 
ing’ things have not) except tlie power to produce in some 
persons a particular kind of experience. ‘The actual oc- 
currence of the enjoyment depends on conditions in the 
experient as well as conditions in the object.’ So if one man 
calls the object beautiful and another calls it ugly, both are 
wiong if they are asserting it has either independent quality; 
both may be right if they only mean tliat it is capable of 
exciting genuine aesthetic enjoyment and repulsion in differ- 
ent persons. 

§ 5. This view is not inconsistent with Kant’s claim that we 
demand^ though we do not find, universal agreement with our 
aesthetic judgements — if only the object could, as it never 
can, have precisely the same emotional significance to all men. 
Nor is it inconsistent with the distinction of good and bad 
taste. Bad taste is the incapacity or narrowly limited capacity 
for pure aesthetic experiences. A man who enjoys con- 
templating nothing which does not soothe or profit 01 edify 
him, or gratify his pride or malice or appetites and affections, 
has bad taste. He may use the rvord ‘beautiful’, but he has 
few or no aesthetic experiences. The more capacity a man has 
for pure aesthetic experiences the better his taste, whatever 
the objects which arouse them. So, too, the more capacity a 
man has for pure affection, affection that is unmixed with 
interest or snobbery, the more virtuous he is in that way. In 
this sphere, unlike the aesthetic, if he is blind to the object’s 
defects no question even arises ; but I find it hard to say that, 
for instance, a mother’s love for the son she knows good for 
nothing is anything but admirable.* 

Similarly a man is more moral (as distinct from being 
naturally virtuous on the one hand and correctly behaved on 

* Cf. Mme Pnequiur nnd her son Ferdinand in Lc Notaire dii Havre, xv, 
by G. Duhnmel, p. 176, Jane Austen is rather shocking: '[Mrs. Musgrove] 
had the ill fortune of n very troublesome, hopeless son, and the good 
fortune to lose him before ho reached his twcntietli year’ {Ptrstiation, vi). 
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the other) tlte more moral experiences he has ; that is to say, 
the more acts he does because he believes them to be Itis 
duty. The character of what he does in no way affects his 
morality. I’hcre are no effects morally praiseworthy or 
cen.surable in themselves apart from the agent’s beliefs about 
his obligations. It is perhaps this analogy between morality 
and good taste which has contributed to the confusion of 
moral and aestlietic judgements. But the vital difference for 
wliich I have been contendmg remains, Moral judgements 
are of two kinds; ‘That act was done because the agent 
tliought it his duty and is therefore good,’ and ‘A given situa- 
tion involves an obligation on ratiomff beings to act in a certain 
way and gives other rational beings a claim tliat such acts 
should be done.’ Both types of judgement seem to be true 
or false whatever people may think or feel about the acts in 
question. At least none of the arguments which we have been 
considerhig, as tending to show tliat what is called beauty is 
a subjective state, seem to apply to obhgations. Obligations 
are not secondary qualities, not indeed qualities of things at 
all. They arise out of the relations of persona, and there is 
nothhig of whose reality we are more certain than persons. 
Kant, indeed, held that obligations or, as he oddly called 
them, the moral law, arc the one kind of facts about which, 
and on the ground of which, we could make synthetic judge- 
ments a priori that could bo true not only of what ho calls 
phenomenal reality but of things in themselves. Nor is Price 
les$ emphatic in his condemnation of tlie ‘moral sense school’ . 

One man may have tlie pure moral experience in robbing 
the rich Peter to feed the starvmg Paul, and another in like 
situation might have it in resisting tire temptation. And this 
difference may be due, like tastes in scenery, to their en- 
vironment or upbringing. But once really convince tliem 
that tliey have no real or objective duties to their neighbours 
and they could have no moral experience at all. On tlie other 
hand, Coleridge does not seem from his Ode to Dejection to 
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have valued aestlietic experience less for being convinced 
tliat beauty lives in seeming. 

§ 6. But certain objections, wlrich might be suggested by 
the last paragraph, require to be met, and I beUeve can be 
met, by a more careful distinction. I do not feel these 
objections to be serious for my main point, but no doubt 
they have contributed to make plausible the view that 
obligation is a misnomer for peculiar feelings of pleasure in 
contemplating certain acts and characters. To begin with, 
obligations are in one sense mind-dependent in that they 
would not exist if tlrere were no minds. They are not 
physical things, nor the relations of physical things or of 
animals to one another, if our idea of animal consciousness is 
correct. They arise out of the relations of persons to one 
another or to other sentient beings. Secondly, there is also 
a sense in which they depend upon feelings, or rather pre- 
suppose that the beings in question have feelings and desires. 
As Hume pointed out, if all sentient creatures were secure of 
satisfaction for all their desires, or if they had no desires at all, 
at least most of our more obvious duties would disappear. 
I do not sec, for instance, how it would be possible to owe 
anybody auythmg. At any rate, wJiat we ought to do for 
people must largely depend upon their feelings and wants, and 
these will to some extent depend upon tlieir beliefs. But 
since in fact there are sentient beings, some of whom are 
rational persons, in various' relations to one anotlier, and 
with various desires, the obligations which arise out of these 
relations are facts whatever anybody may feel or think about 
them. There is nothing here analogous to the doubt if 
beauty does not depend on thoughts and feelings. None of 
these considerations seem to me to make it at all plausible 
that, when we speak of an obligation to do something, all 
that is true is that we or others have a particular feelmg about 
acts of the kind. Nor can I tliink of any other arguments 
directed to that end. 
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§ 7. Hume’s analysis of moral judgements as judgements 
about feelings, with his consequent imalogy between the 
moral and aesthetic experiences, Wits inspired, like modern 
positivists, by metaphysical and epistemological presup- 
positions. Both he and they were committed to the doctrine 
that all knowledge and belief, other than the ‘tautological’ or 
:muly tic connexion of ideas, are derived from sense-experience 
internal or external ; that reason produces no new ideas, can 
apprehend no necessary connexions, and can supply no 
ground for action. Consequently he holds tliat ‘goochiess’ 
and ‘obligation’ are merely misleading terms for feelings 
which we have m contemplating certain acts or characters, 
and depend entirely upon our temperaments. They are not 
facts which every rational being would be capable of ap- 
prehending. I have ciiticized these doctrines already.' 

Next to Hume perhaps the ablest advocate for identifying 
morality with feeling was Hutcheson.'' He, however, seems 
to have allowed a separate ‘moral sense’, as much distinct 
from all other pleasurable feelings ns sight from smell, though 
not acting through any special organ. Like Hmnc he accepted 
the empirical theory of knowledge without question, but his 
aim in applying it to morals was quite dihcrcnl. He desired 
above all to vindicate the intrinsic goodness of benevolence, 
to show that it was not approved as a means of gratifying self- 
love, and that consequently our approval of it was immediate 
and indemonstrable. These characteristics, he argued, are 
common also to beauty, which is not useful but loved for its 
own sake, and can neither be measured nor demonstrated. 
He was precluded from allowing that obligations or goodness 
could be rationally apprehended as self-evident both by the 
tradition that reason’s only function is reasoning— that it 
apprehends no trutlis except analytical judgements and logical 
implications— and also by tlie fact that moral self-evidence 

’ Ch. Ill, §§ i-'4. 

“ Ati Enquiry into the Orisinal oj otir Ideal of Beauty and Virtue, 
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seems to differ from scientific self-evidence in arousing 
emotion and in being a possible ground for action. 

Many of the alleged resemblances between moral and 
aesthetic judgements are real, but tliey are common to other 
judgements also. Most moral judgements depend upon 
capacities for feeling in ourselves or our neighbours, but 
so do many others; they give rise to feeling, but so do 
others; they arc often influenced by our feelings due to 
temperament, environment, and history, but so are many 
scientific judgements. A judgement with aU these relations 
to feeling, yet plainly about a matter of fact, might be ‘X is in 
love with me’ or ‘The siren has sounded’. It is not only moral 
judgements which claim immediate hypothetical self-evi- 
dence. We can say, ‘If tliis action is possible for me and 
would increase happiness or goodness I have some obligation 
to do it’, but we can also say, ‘If influenza alone invariably 
follows the assimilation of a certain microbe it is causally 
connected with it.’ Moreover, prior to reflection men often 
fail to distinguish moral truths from natural or conventional 
ta.stcs,' but also scientific truths from conventional beliefs. 

If, then, what Hutcheson means is that the ‘moral sense’ is 
essentially different from all other feelings in giving, under 
proper conditions, certainty of self-evident truth about 
something not e.xperienced by means of any sense-organ, that 
is merely a verbal eccentrieity. His opponents would be 
more than justified in replying that moral reason differs 
from other uses of reason in necessarily presupposing feelings 
and arousing feelings and in being of itself a sufficient ground 
for action. The point which is not verbal is that moral 
judgements claim to be true and to have autliority over all 
feelings. Feeling is incorrigible except by habituation, but 
moral judgements arc corrected by thought. If this much be 
agreed, it might be allowed to describe them with Bishop 
Butler’s irony as ‘either sentiments of the understanding or 
■ See Ch. II, § 3. 
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perceptions of the heart or, which seems the truth, as in- 
cluding both’, and to Ica%'c greater precision as ‘a useful 
occupation for persons of leisure’. Here, perhaps, Butler is 
making a concession to Hutcheson whose utilitarianism he 
seems in the same Dissertation^ to be refuting; but it is not 
inconsistent with his earlier criticism of Shaftesbury.^ 

§ 8. My conclusion is tlrat our moral and acstlietic judge- 
ments differ fundamentally in this ; It is at least very ques- 
tionable if, on reflection, we can believe that things have 
what we call beauty whether anybody is affected aesthetically 
by them or not. All that may be true is that some or all 
things are capable, under certain conditions, of affecting 
persons in that way, as they may also be capable of affecting 
them with surprise or pleasure. And if this were true, we 
should have no less reason to enjoy our aesthetic experiences 
or to distinguish them from other pleasant experiences or to 
value them in proportion to their vividness and purity. On 
the other hand, reflection on our moral judgements more and 
more convinces me that the relations in which wc stand to 
our fellows are in objective fact grounds of real obligation. 
And if wc could really cease to believe this, aird be pei-auadcd 
that when something is called our duty all that is true is that 
some people have certain feelings about it, the moral ex- 
perience would become impossible for us. If we really 
sometimes are under obligations, there is goodness in acting 
from the belief that we are so on a given occasion ; if not, 
not. And it seems to me undeniable that there is. But the 
goodness of aesthetic experience does not depend upon 
beauty being a quality of objects. 

’ Oti tlie Nature of Virtue. * Quoted above, Ch. Ill, § i. 
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